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PRODIGALS OF MONTE CARLO 


CHAPTER I 


Sir HARGRAVE WENDEVER, Baronet, country gentleman, 
and for a brief space of time a noted figure in financial 
circles, lounged against the mantelpiece in the waiting- 
room of a famous Harley Street physician on a wet January 
morning, amusing himself with an old copy of Punch. He 
was a tall man, inclined to thinness, with a long, lean 
face, bronzed complexion, and grey-blue eyes. The hair 
around his ears was greying a little; otherwise he scarcely 
looked his thirty-nine years. He was alone in the room - 
—a somewhat alien figure in the sombre surroundings, for 
he had all the appearance of perfect health, and it was 
obvious that he shared none of the nervous anticipations 
which so many of Sir James Horridge’s patients experienced 
in that atmosphere of waiting. Nevertheless, it was with an 
air of content, as though relieved of a brief period of bore- 
dom, that he responded to the butler’s summons and 
passed into the consulting-room. The physician—a thick- 
set, hard-jawed man, with keen eyes and heavy, bushy 
eyebrows—looked up at his entrance, nodded, and pointed 
to a chair. 

“Sit down, Sir Hargrave,” he invited. “What can I 
do for you? You don’t look as though there were much 
wrong with you.” 

“As a matter of fact, I don’t think there is,” Wendever 
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replied, making himself comfortable in the patient’s chair. 
“I took a toss a fortnight ago hunting, chose the wrong 
place in a thick hedge, and came down rather heavily 
on my left side. I’ve had a queer spell or two since, and 
Dudley—our local man—thought Id better see you.” 

The physician nodded and reached for his stetho- 
scope. 

“Take off your coat and waistcoat,” he enjoined. 

It was about half an hour later when Hargrave 
Wendever passed through the portals of the house in 
Harley Street and hesitated upon the steps. 

“Would you like me to call you a taxicab, sir?” the 
butler, with immutable face, inquired. 

“Thanks, PII pick one up,” was the careless reply. 

Hargrave strolled down the street—the same street, 
the same houses on either side, the same heavy, grey 
atmosphere and slight drizzle of rain. Yet he seemed 
suddenly to be far removed from it all, to have stepped 
into some foreign land, to be surrounded with objects 
familiar enough in themselves but belonging to some other 
part of someone else’s life. The sort of shock which he 
had just received might possibly have happened to any- 
one else, might have been discovered in the pages of fic- 
tion, might have flashed across the mind for a moment, 
conceived by the workings of a freakish imagination, but 
that it should have happened to him, a strong, well-living 
man in the prime of life, was incomprehensible. He 
walked mechanically along the broad pavement, and 
mechanically raised his stick as he came across a wander- 
ing taxicab. Leaning back in the corner, he tried to 
think. His mind, however, for the moment, refused to go 
forward, or to dwell upon that brief period of drama from 
which he had just emerged. It fixed itself obstinately 
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upon those few breathless moments which had immedi- 
ately preceded his accident. He recalled the throbbing 
excitement of the run, the inspiring sensation of a fine 
horse moving under him, the sudden realisation that he 
was a little detached from the rest of the field. The fence 
ahead was unfamiliar, thicker than he cared about, and 
that stunted oak tree just in his line. Which side should 
he take it? He made up his mind and afterwards never 
hesitated, jammed his hat a little farther down upon his 
head, and went for it without doubt or fear. Then came 
the sudden vision of that unexpected widening of the 
ditch, almost a pithole, on the other side—the crash, and 
darkness. Yes, it had been a bad fall, but he had suffered 
worse. He had recovered consciousness within a few 
minutes, had almost decided to dine with friends that 
night, but had been dissuaded. And now—what was it 
the doctor had said of him—of no other man—of him, 
Hargrave Wendever? The thing was incredible! 


That night, Hargrave Wendever gave a dinner party 
to three men, all, as it chanced, old schoolfellows, at his 
flat in Berkeley Square. On his right sat Philip Gorse, a 
clergyman of the most modern type, a miracle worker, 
who a few years previously had taken over a great barn- 
like church in the heart of London with an occasional 
congregation of a few score, which he now filled to over- 
flowing three times on Sundays and twice a week. He 
had two great gifts—earnestness and eloquence—and he 
was possessed of a nervous, almost passionate hatred of 
all sorts of humbug. He was a fair, rather delicate-look- 
ing man, clean-shaven, with a lined face, a sensitive mouth 
and clear grey eyes. He wore ordinary dinner clothes, 
cut in the most correct fashion, and his tempered enjoy- 
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ment of his host’s hospitality left nothing to be desired. 
On the latter’s other side sat Lord Edward Pellingham, 
a young man who had played at diplomacy and dabbled 
in politics, but was best known in his world by reason of 
a delightful disposition, and a philosphy which entailed a 
placid acceptance of the good things which fall to the lot 
of even the fourth son of a duke with an adequate allow- 
ance. The concluding member of the party was John 
Marston—pink and white and prosperous, with flaxen hair 
brushed close to his head, a partner in the firm of stock- 
brokers which Hargrave’s great-grandfather had founded, 
and in which, for a short time, Hargrave himself had 
been a partner. 

They had been speaking of Philip Gorse’s amazing 
success, and during a pause in the conversation, Hargrave 
asked him a question. 

“Tell me, Philip,” he inquired, “did you ever try to 
account for the very strong hold you seem to have acquired 
over those astonishing congregations of yours? Of course 
we all know that you have the gift of speech—we realised 
that at Oxford—but there must be something more than 
that in it. Sheer eloquence only appeals to people who 
have imagination themselves, but they tell me that your 
congregations are drawn chiefly from the most difficult of 
all classes—small shopkeepers and clerks, and girls who 
work for their living in the City.” 

“One of the sights of London is to see the people 
trying to get into the church on Sunday evening,” Mar- 
ston remarked. è 

“I know a chap who’s given up dining on Sunday 
night and never misses,” Lord Edward Pellingham inter- 
vened. 

“I don’t think it’s a matter of eloquence at all,” 
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Philip Gorse declared thoughtfully. “There are other 
men preaching to-day to whom I couldn’t hold a candle. 
I don’t think it’s even earnestness alone. Earnestness, 
perhaps, coupled with sympathy. You see,” he went on, 
peeling a peach, “I am all the time trying to live in 
thought with my people. The series of sermons I am 
just finishing is a series which I call ‘Life’s Day by Day 
Problems.’ ” 

“Pretty difficult to tackle, some of them,” Lord 
Edward, who had never been called upon to face a 
problem in his life, sighed. 

“And the smaller they are the more perplexing some- 
times,” Marston observed. 

“A man’s financial difficulties, for instance,” Gorse 
continued, “the difficulty of making both ends meet and 
putting a bit on one side on the average salary. That’s 
a subject they can all understand. Trouble with the 
wife—a little fed up with too much housekeeping and 
too little pleasure, perhaps. That’s another. Discipline 
of children who are growing up and have ideas of their 
own. You’ve no notion how many perfectly everyday 
problems there are with which a man in moderate 
circumstances can find himself confronted during the 
week.” 

There was a little murmur of appreciation. Hargrave’s 
lips parted for a moment in what seemed to be a smile 
—a smile, however, which still contained more than a 
trace of bitterness. 

“I will present you with a problem which occurred 
to me to-day,” he said. “You three represent entirely 
different points of view. You shall each give me your 
ideas. Supposing that for some reason or other a man 
like any one of us four, prosperous, healthy, in good 
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odour with the world, were suddenly faced with the 
termination of his career, in say six or eight months’ 
time, how would you, supposing you were that man, 
spend the interval?” 

“Do you mean if one knew that one were going to 
die?” Marston inquired. 

“Not necessarily,” Hargrave replied. “I want you, if 
you can, to conceive the position in this way. To-day is 
the seventh of January, isn’t it? Say on the seventh of 
July you had to step into some utterly different condition 
of life or state ofrexistence, and that nothing you could 
do between now and then could make any difference; 
exactly how should you spend that six months?” 

“No problem at all about that for me,” Pellingham 
declared promptly. “Not having anyone dependent upon 
me, I should raise every penny I had in the world, I 
should hire a villa—as beautiful as yours out at Monte 
Carlo, if I could find it, Hargrave—select the most 
agreeable companions from amongst my friends to bear 
me company, charter a yacht for short cruises, and 
imbibe so far as possible the spirit of Boccaccio’s charm- 
ing puppets.” 

“A characteristic start,” Hargrave observed. “What 
about you, Marston?” 

Marston removed his eyeglass and scratched his chin 
thoughtfully. 

“Well,” he said, “it’s a bit of a problem, but I think, 
if I were to yield to my natural inclinations, I should do 
what I’ve never had the courage: to attempt yet—because 
of my partners for one thing, and because of my position 
on the Stock Exchange for another—I’d go in for an 
almighty and wonderful speculation. Pd select one of 
several stocks I know of, with a free market, and I 
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wouldn’t go for it piecemeal either—I’d go for it as the 
Americans do—smash it to pieces or boost it to the 
skies. You fellows aren’t speculators, I know, and you’ve 
no idea what self-restraint a stockbroker has to exercise. 
There’s no fascination in the world like the fascination 
of the legitimate gamble if you once give way to it.” 

“And you, Philip?” Hargrave asked, surprising the 
other’s eyes fixed upon him with a curious intentness. 

Philip Gorse shrugged his shoulders. 

“Well,” he said, “I don’t know that there’s much I 
would change in my life. I’m as happy as any man 
ought to be. I love my work, but I couldn’t work any 
harder. I have enough to eat and drink and good friends. 
I think I should go on pretty well as I’m going now.” 

“H’m! You’re all three more characteristic than 
illuminating,” Hargrave remarked, pouring himself out a 
glass of wine and passing the decanter. 

“We're logical, anyhow,” Marston rejoined. “As a 
matter of fact, if we were honest with ourselves I think 
we should find that half our conduct of life is influenced 
by the fear of results. If we were quite sure that there 
was no-aftermath of life left for regrets we should at least 
for once in our lives be natural.” 

Gorse dissented, and for a few minutes there was argu- 
ment. Pellingham wound it up by a direct appeal to his host. 

“What about yourself, Hargrave?” he inquired. “You 
are, after all, more completely master of your fate than 
any of us. You’re full of resources, and no dependents 
—a hunting man, a golfer, a dilettante in the arts, un- 
married and sickeningly well off. If you had to con- 
centrate you’d find it pretty difficult to know where to 
spread yourself.” 

“I wonder,” Hargrave murmured. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE party broke up early. Pellingham was attending 
a farewell supper to a bevy of beautiful damsels from the 
other side, whom Broadway was once more claiming for 
its own, and Marston had to see a Colonial client at his 
hotel. Philip Gorse lingered. 

“Going on anywhere, Hargrave?” he asked. “Or 
have you time for a pipe and a whisky and soda?” 

“Pm your man,” the other agreed promptly. “I was 
just wondering whether it was worth while going round to 
the Club. Come along to my den.” 

The two men left the very correct but somewhat 
severe atmosphere of the Georgian dining-room, with its 
odour of choice exotics and Havana cigars, and made 
their way to a comfortable room at the back of the 
house where the walls were lined with books and sport- 
ing prints; gun cases, tennis racquets and golf clubs were 
stacked in the vacant corners and a general atmosphere of 
warm comfort prevailed. Philip Gorse lit his pipe with a 
grunt of satisfaction. 

“Best hour of the day,” he observed, settling himself 
in an easy-chair. “Chuck me out when you’ve had enough 
though. I don’t want to keep you up.” F 

“Stay just as long as you like,” Hargrave invited, 
throwing himself into an easy-chair opposite his guest. 
“Pve a few letters to write before I go to bed—nothing 

I of any importance—and I hate going too early.” 

“Any particular reason for your putting that problem 
to us to-night?” Philip Gorse inquired, looking across at 
his friend through the cloud of tobacco smoke. 

Hargrave continued for a moment to smoke meditatively. 
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“In a way,” he admitted. “I took a nasty toss about 
a fortnight ago and I went to see a doctor this afternoon. 
He gave me— well, rather a shock.” 

“Nothing really serious, I hope?” the other asked 
anxiously. 

“May not be,” Hargrave replied. “He said he would 
know better in six months. These fellows won’t tell you 
outright, you know, Philip, but between you and me I 
pretty well got my marching orders.” 

Philip Gorse laid down his pipe. His eyes were filled 
with sympathy, but his expression at “first was more in- 
credulous than grave. 

“But, my dear fellow!” he exclaimed. “You have the 
constitution of an ox. Did he examine you properly?” 

“Pretty well stripped me,” Hargrave acknowledged. 
“But the trouble of it is that my local man who sent me 
to him evidently thought there was something wrong, and 
he’s no fool. Don’t talk about this, there’s a good chap,” 
Hargrave went on, after a moment’s pause. “It’s been 
rather a shock, of course, but, dash it all, it might have 
happened at any moment during the War, and it’s got 
to happen some day to all of us. It’s only the unex- 
pectedness of it that takes one’s breath away just at first.” 

Andrews, the butler, entered the room, with the whisky 
and soda. His quiet, stereotyped movements and de: 
ferential speech seemed to restore to normality an at- 
mosphere which a moment before had been charged with 
tragedy. Hargrave’s tone was almost matter-of-fact as the 
door closed behind him. 

“You understand now, Philip,” he went on, “what 
was in my mind this evening.” 

Philip Gorse knew his friend too well even to try to 
express the sympathy which was in his heart. Never- 
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theless, his eyes were a little dim and his voice was not 
quite steady. 

“I shouldn’t take this too seriously, Hargrave,” he 
begged. “These fellows often make mistakes.” 

“I don’t think Horridge does,” was the somewhat 
grim reply. “However, let’s put that behind us for the 
time. Consider the problem which I propounded now 
applied to myself. Give me your advice.” 

Philip Gorse relit his pipe with trembling fingers. 

“Very well then, Hargrave,” he said. “Tll try. First 
of all, Pd wipe out from your mind all that Pellingham 
said. You are not and never could be a man of Pelling- 
ham’s type. You have sought for pleasure and found it, 
I presume, as you have a perfect right to, when it is not 
at the expense of others, but you have done it with 
restraint—if one can use such a word, with taste. Don’t 
think that because I’m a clergyman, old chap, I don’t 
understand and appreciate these things. I have kept one 
foot in either world and I peer into many. For a man of 
your world, Hargrave—if you don’t mind my saying so— 
I’ve always had a sneaking admiration for you. You’ve 
never been blatant. ‘There has always been a flavour of 
epicureanism about the way you have sought the best, the 
healthiest things in life. Don’t let go of that just because 
of this crisis. Even though what the doctor told you might + 
come true, you won’t gain anything in a mad search for 
new sensations. You'll only lose the most admirable thing 
in your life.” 

Hargrave nodded approvingly. 

“Good advice,” he admitted. “I may step out a little, 
but I don’t think I shall lose my head. Get on with it. 
Remember that I am a very wealthy man, wealthier even 
than any one of my friends imagines.” 


—t 
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“Notwithstanding that,” Gorse said, “I certainly 
shouldn’t suggest for an instant that you tried to make a 
bargain with the Almighty by giving huge sums to charity, 
or anything of that sort.” 

“But what about your own poor?” 

“All well taken care of. No one with my experience could 
say that this was not a charitable age. Why, I have offers 
nearly every day from all sorts of people, and the offertories, 
considering the class of my congregation, are enormous.” 

“You’ve done a great work, Philip,” Hargrave acknow- 
ledged sympathetically. “You’ve done what so few of us 
accomplish—you’ve done a great work for others. It 
makes one thoughtful, you know, to think of the difference 
between your life and mine. I haven’t any unwholesome 
craving to make, as you say, a bargain with the Almighty, 
but I should like to feel that I had done something that 
was worth while, given some poor devils a lift, or some- 
thing of that sort, before I passed in my checks.” 

Gorse sipped his whisky and soda. 

“Tf I were in your position, Hargrave,” he advised 
gently, “I don’t believe I’d worry so much about the poor. 
The hospitals need help, of course, but the very poor have 
never been so well cared for as to-day, and I’m afraid, 
as a practical Christian, I must admit that those who 
remain down and out do so more from lack of character 
than absence of help. If I were you, I should try the 
other class. It is more difficult, of course, because they 
are more sensitive, but I’ve come to the conclusion that 
since the War there’s more real suffering amongst what 
are called the ‘lower middles,’ the shopgirls and shopmen, 
clerks and people like that, who have a certain position 
to keep up, than the very poor. They can’t accept 
charity, and who is there to help them?” 
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“But how do you come across them?” Hargrave de- 
manded. 


“A matter of chance, I suppose,” Gorse admitted. “I 
have had one or two cases amongst those who came to 
ask my advice in the vestry. I have no one on my list 
just now, thank goodness. You'll find someone, if you'll 
keep your eyes open. And there’s another thing, Har- 
grave, keeping your eyes open in such a quest is in itself 
a good thing. It prevents a man from becoming selfish 
and self-centred. Go about for the next few days or 
weeks, looking for someone who seems unhappy. If you 
don’t happen to find anyone with whom you can get into 
touch, the very attitude of mind takes your thoughts off 
your own troubles and does you good.” 


Hargrave smiled a little whimsically. 


“Tt’s all very well for you,” he pointed out. “You’ve 
brought yourself into such sympathy with your fellow 
creatures that you can tell instinctively when they need 
help, and you’d approach them also in such a way that 
no one could possibly resent a question from you. I 
couldn’t go up to an anemic-looking young woman, with 
a hole in her shoe and a shabby frock, and take off my 
hat and say, ‘Madame, I fear you are in distress. Can I 
be of any assistance?’ She’d probably hand me over to 
the nearest policeman, if she was honest, or try to march 
me down to Pimlico if she wasn’t.” 

Philip Gorse laughed softly. He glanced at the clock 
and knocked out his pipe. 

“Hargrave, old chap,” he said, “I am glad we’ve had 
this talk. I’m not going to believe the worst part of it, 
and I wouldn’t let my thoughts dwell upon it myself, if I 
were you. You can send me a moderate-sized cheque for 
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my shelter scheme, if you like—not more than a hundred 
pounds—but keep your eyes open for other things, and 
something will come along. Perhaps you’d better leave 
the young ladies alone, but sometimes one comes across 
really human trouble in the most unexpected places. And 
listen,” he went on earnestly, “it isn’t always pounds, 
shillings and pence that count. It’s the greyness of life 

| that’s so horrible to some of these people who have a little i 
imagination and slender means. There’s nothing of the 
Calvinist about me, you know. I believe in pleasure, and 
I believe people have a right to it. You can do just as 
much good in the world by bringing a little brightness 
into the lives of people who can’t find it for themselves as 
you can by supporting soup kitchens or any other form 
of charity. There’s real human charity, for instance, in 
cinema tickets for the young people who have to give up 
all their earnings to keep the home going—one can always 
pretend they are complimentary—or the loan of a car for 
the day to a man who would give anything to take his 
wife and family into the country and can’t. These little things 
will come your way, if you keep on looking out for them.” 

Hargrave smiled ruefully as he walked down the hall 
and lingered by the lift with his guest. 

“You've the gift of finding these people, Philip,” he 

i remarked. 

“Easily developed,” the other assured him cheerfully. 
“You often don’t need to give to complete strangers either. 
Just keep your eyes open amongst the people you meet 
casually in one day, and see for yourself who there is 
missing the sunlight.” 

The lift came noiselessly up. Almost for the first time 
there was a note of real seriousness in Gorse’s tone as he 
clasped hands with his friend. 

Prodigals of Monte Carlo 2 


a. 
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“Don’t brood about that other matter, old fellow,” he 
begged. “It may be right, or it may be wrong. You and 
I can’t alter it. Get off somewhere and enjoy yourself— 
Monte Carlo, I should say. We each have our time fixed, 
and when it comes, we were both born men.” 


CHAPTER II 


HARGRAVE WENDEVER began the next day without any 
of that sense of boredom which had at times depressed 
him. Subconsciously he knew that something fresh and 
tragic had taken its place in his life, but with that know- 
ledge was born also the stern intention to keep the 
memory of it back in the secret places, to live through his 
days without brooding or profitless regrets. Nearer the 
surface, he was aware of a new interest, a new search to 
conduct. He noticed with satisfaction that Andrews, who 
when in town combined the duties of butler and valet, 
was looking a little tired. 

“You're not quite yourself to-day, Andrews,” he re- 
marked, as, after his bath and leisurely toilet were com- 
pleted, he sat down to breakfast. “I’ve been keeping you 
up too late, I’m afraid.” 

Andrews negatived the suggestion emphatically but 
respectfully. 

“Not at all, Sir Hargrave,” he insisted. “The fact 
gt 

He coughed and hesitated. Hargrave did his best to 
adopt a sympathetic attitude. 

“Some little trouble?” he suggested hopefully. “Get 
it off your chest, Andrews.” 

“Not at all, Sir Hargrave,” the man replied. “The 
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fact is, the wife has come into a bit of money lately—an 
uncle of hers who kept a public-house—and we had a 
sort of celebration—after you’d gone to bed, of course, 
sir—a little party round in the mews here. We were not 
perhaps altogether discreet.” 

“I see,” Hargrave murmured, his expectations some- 
what dashed. “Congratulate your wife for me, Andrews. 
I hope that won’t mean that you’re not coming down 
South with me?” 

“Not at all, Sir Hargrave,” the man assured him. “We 
are, I am thankful to say, in easy circumstances, but we 
know a good place when we have it.” 

Hargrave finished his breakfast and presently strolled 
out towards his coiffeur. On the way he called at his 
gunmaker’s. A superior but despondent-looking young man 
came forward and received his complaint about some too 
lightly loaded cartridges. 

“Very sorry, sir,” he apologised. “Pll see that it 
doesn’t happen again.” 

“Business seems a little quiet with you,” Hargrave re- 
marked, glancing around. 

“Tt’s just a trifle early, sir,” the young man explained. 
“As a matter of fact, we’ve never had a better season.” 

“Mr. Martin keeping well?” Hargrave inquired, res 
ferring to the principal of the firm. 

Mr. Martin came hurriedly forward to answer the 
inquiry for himself. 

“Very well indeed, thank you, Sir Hargrave,” he an- 
nounced; “very well, but a bit worried.” 

Hargrave tapped a cigarette upon his case thoughtfully. 
He remembered stories he had heard about respectable 
tradesmen who had been obliged to go through the ignominy 
of failure through lack of sufficient capital. 
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“Worried, eh?” he repeated. “Why, how’s that, Mr. 
Martin? Business is good, isn’t it?” 

“Never knew it better,” the gunmaker confessed. “The 
fact is, sir,” he confided, lowering his voice, “I’ve had a 
very wonderful offer for amalgamation with another firm— 
one of the tiptop houses—and I can’t quite make up my 
mind whether to accept it or not.” 

“I see,” Hargrave murmured, by this time thoroughly 
discouraged. “Well, good luck to you, whichever way 
you decide.” 

Notwithstanding a slight rain he continued his journey 
on foot and came to the conclusion by the time he had 
reached his hair-dresser’s that he had never seen a more 
contented and cheerful-looking lot of pedestrians. At the 
coiffeur’s he was received with all the consideration due 
to an occasional but respected client. He submitted him- 
self to the ministrations of his regular attendant, who 
shaved him and trimmed his hair. 

_ You’re looking very well, Sir Hargrave, if I may be 
permitted to say so,” the young man remarked. 

“Yes, I’m very well,” Hargrave acknowledged. “Sorry 
I can’t say the same of you,” he added, with a sudden 
gleam of hope as he noticed the lines under the young 
man’s eyes. “You look as though you needed a holiday. 
A month down at the seaside, eh?” 

The assistant leaned confidentially down. 

“To tell you the truth, sir,’ he admitted, “me and 
my young woman had a bit of a tiff last night. She’s 
earning too much money, and that makes her uppish. I 
worried about it and couldn’t sleep. She'll be all right 
to-day, though.” 

“T hope so,” Hargrave remarked drily, as he rose to 
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his feet, slipped his usual tip into the young man’s hand 
and passed into the manicure-room. 

The manageress bustled forward to meet him. 

“Miss Martin is disengaged, sir,” she announced, “the 
only young lady we have free at the moment.” 

“Miss Martin will do very nicely for me,” Hargrave 
replied, as he seated: himself in the vacant cubicle. 

Entirely from this recently acquired habit, he looked 
more closely than ever before into the face of the atten- 
dant who had drawn her stool to his side. She was per- 
haps a little pale, but it was a face entirely free from any 
signs of discontent. For the first time, he realised that 
she was, notwithstanding the extreme simplicity of her 
clothes, a remarkably good-looking young woman. She 
had a clear skin, utterly untouched by cosmetics, soft 
hazel-brown eyes, a quantity of neatly arranged light 
brown hair, and a delightful mouth. Her figure—pecu- 
liarly graceful she seemed as she leaned forward—was 
still the figure of a young girl, and the casual interest 
with which he had looked at her was merged, somewhat 
to his surprise, in a genuine admiration. Nevertheless, 
she bent over her task, as he was bound to perceive, with 
rather less animation than was her custom. 

“Ts it my fancy,” he asked presently, “or are you not 
quite as cheerful as usual this morning?” 

She looked up at him quickly, almost nervously. 

“Pm sorry,” she said. “It’s hard to be cheerful this 
weather, though, isn’t it?” 

“I should think so,” he admitted, looking gloomily 
out of the window. 

“Besides,” she went on, “as a rule you have the air 
of not wanting to talk much.” 

“Pm afraid you must find me a little unsociable.” 
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She shook her head. 

“Not at all. Why should you expect to be talked to 
or to talk whilst you are having your nails done? Pur- 
poseless conversation is so irritating, isn’t it?” 

“One might talk more seriously,” he suggested. 

She examined one of his nails thoughtfully and 
changed the file she was using. 

“One might,” she admitted, “but it would be rather 
difficult to find different subjects with one’s casual clients, 
wouldn’t it? They tell me, for instance, that you’re a 
hunting man. Well, I don’t know anything about hunt- 


“I hear enough of it down at home,” he remarked. 
“Pd rather talk about what interests you—the best film 
to see, or the best show at the theatres.” 

“There again, I’m no use,” she confided.. “I haven’t 
been to either for a month.” 

Hargrave sat up a little in his chair. 

. “Why not?” he ventured. 

“Lack of invitations, I suppose,” she answered lightly. 
“One or two people who used to ask me out sometimes 
don’t bother about me any more. I have come to the 
conclusion that I am a very unpopular person.” 

He looked at her again curiously. Although he was 
not in any sense of the word a woman’s man, he had 
very correct tastes, and with them considerable «insight. 
He realised -for the first time, in those few moments, that 
apart from her physical qualities she was really a young 
woman of marked attractions. + Her expression pleased 
him. There was a pleasant frankness about her. speech, 
a lack of embarrassment without familiarity which was 
distinctive. Her personality, too, impressed him more 
favourably every time he looked at. her, 
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“If I may say so without impertinence,” he remarked, 
“I should have thought that you would have been a very 
popular peison indeed amongst the younger members of 
my sex.” 

“I really am not,” she assured him, smiling. “Even 
if I were, I don’t know that it would give me much satis- 
faction. Most of the young men I meet, at any rate, are 
painfully alike in every respect.” 

“Im afraid we older ones are pretty well made in the 
same mould,” he ventured. 

She looked up at him quickly. 

“I would rather think that you weren’t,” she said. 

She completed her task, handed him a ticket and 
rose a little abruptly to her feet. She shook her head 
dubiously at the tip he laid upon the table. 

“You should not give me so much,” she protested. 

He affected not to hear, and hurried off. At the door, 
he glanced around. She was standing with her hands 
behind her, looking out through the streaming window- 
panes, and there was something in her expression which 
haunted him for the rest of the day. 


Hargrave lunched by appointment with Marston at 
his Club. The conversation was casual enough until the 
cigars and coffee had arrived. Then Hargrave, after a 
careful glance around- the room to make sure that they 
were not overheard, leaned forward in his chair. 

“John,” he confided. “I want to buy O.P. Trusts.” 

The broker nodded. 

“For investment?” 

“For a speculation.” 

Marston looked at his host keenly. 

“You know the man who holds nearly all the stock?” 
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“I know,” Hargrave assented. “Andrea Trentino— 
the man who broke poor Ned Penlow.” 

“A great pal of yours, Ned Penlow, wasn’t he?” 

“He was so much of a pal,” Hargrave admitted, “that 
for the last two years I have been wondering whether I 


-wouldn’t try to get even with that blackguard Trentino. 


I came to the conclusion that it might cost even more 
than I could afford. Within the last few hours I’ve 
changed my mind.” 

“The Company isn’t doing any too well,” Marston 
pointed out, a little dubiously. “I wouldn’t get in too deep.” 

“That’s just the reason,” Hargrave remarked, “why I 
think Trentino will be eager to sell. What I want him to 
be is just a little too eager. So long as he doesn’t know 
who’s buying, I should think that might happen.” 

“You want to control the stock?” 

“I want to do more than that—I want to corner it.” 

Marston considered the matter for a moment or two. 

“Well,” he said, “it’s just the sort of semi-proprietory 
affair which might make the thing possible, but it’s only 
just to point out that it might involve you in very heavy 
loss. Trentino’s a shrewd fellow.” 

“Pm willing to lose half a million, if necessary,” Har- 
grave announced. 

The stockbroker was not altogether comfortable. Har- 
grave was considerably more than a client. The two men 
were really in their way friends, and the memory of last 
night’s conversation loomed up before Marston in sinister 
fashion. x 

“You’re a bit reckless, aren’t you, what?” he ven- 


“There are times in a man’s life when he gets that 
way,” was the indifferent reply. 
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“Apropos of our conversation last night——” Marston 
began. 

His companion checked him. 

“Get ahead with the buying and let me hear from you 
continually, John,” he directed. “I shall be off to Monte 
Carlo in a day or two. There’s always a bed for you at 
the villa, or a room at the hotel, if you feel like running 
down as my guest.” 

“Shouldn’t I love it!” the other sighed, with a glance 
through the window at the murky obscurity outside. “I 
might take you at your word.” 

Hargrave rose to his feet. 

“You'll be very welcome at any time,” he said, as the 
two men strolled towards the door together. 

At the corner of Bond Street, Hargrave came face to 
face} with Miss Violet Martin. Save for his recently 
awakened interest, he would certainly have failed to re- 
cognise her. She wore a shabby mackintosh, a hat, once 
becoming enough, but whose antiquity was only justified 
by the abominable weather, and the umbrella, which she 
was clutching in her hand, displayed at least one partially 
naked rib. She looked at him with surprise, as he ac- 
costed her. 

“A tragedy has happened,” he announced solemnly. 
“Forgive my stopping you, but I have broken a finger 
nail.” J 

She suddenly laughed, for the humour of his grave 
tone was irresistible. 

“If yowll come in, Pll see what I can do for you,” 
she suggested. 

He turned as though to accompany her. She shook 
her head. 
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i ; “In ten minutes, please,” she begged. “I—I have a 
ES i call to make.” 
l “In ten minutes,” he assented tactfully. 


I CHAPTER IV 


` HARGRAVE, to pass the time, strolled into a famous 
a hatter’s and made an unnecessary purchase. A quarter of 
an hour later, he presented himself at the manicuring 
room, where the manageress greeted him with extreme 
affability but some surprise. 

“I have an appointment with Miss Martin,” he ex- 
plained, “a slight misfortune to one of my nails.” 

She ushered him into the room, where the manicurist 
was already waiting for him. He withdrew his gloves 
slowly. 

“Which is it?” she inquired, leaning forward from 
her stool. 

. “As a matter of fact,” he confessed, “I made a slight 
‘mistake. - What I meant to say was that I found your 
polish not sufficient. I prefer them—er—highly glazed— 
and I should like you.to spend another ten minutes upon 
them. And in the meanwhile, I have something to say 
to you.” 

She looked at him anxiously. The bright light in her 
pleasant brown eyes had gone; instead there was an ex- 
pression of cold anxiety. 

“Tt will be nothing,” he added hastily, “to which you 
could possibly take exception.” * 

“Iam quite sure of that,” she replied, selecting a pad. 

“I am proposing,” he went on, “to write a book, and 
} incidentally I am studying various types of life. One 
; meets a great many interesting people during the day, but 
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one very seldom gets to know anything about them—their 
tastes or desires—because one naturally does not-wish to 
seem unduly curious. Will you do me the favour of answer- 
ing a question—not, I can assure you, an impertinent one.” 

“Of course,” she assented, a little bewildered. “But 
why come to me, of all people in the world?” 

“Because one only comes in touch with a limited 
number of people of a certain type,” he explained patiently, 
“and you happen to be one of the few who have interested 
me. You have pleaded guilty to a distinct distaste for life. 
I take that as the basis of my questions. In the first place, 
can you tell me why you are dissatisfied, and in the second 
place, will you tell me what in the whole world would 
give you the greatest pleasure at the present time, apart 
from a direct gift of money, which we will rule out of the 
question.” 

For a single moment, even her mouth lost its beauty. 
Her lips were drawn rigidly together; a heavy frown gave 
her almost a morose expression. `- 

“T am depressed, I suppose,” she acknowledged,” “be 
cause I am full of envy and malice.” : 

She picked up an illustrated paper, which she had 
been reading when he came in, and tapped with her 
finger one of the pages. It was a glittering vision of 
Monte Carlo, bathed in the sunshine, with girls in shady 
hats and men in flannels. She tapped it almost angrily 
and pointed out of the window. 

“That is the cause of my depression,” she told. him. 
“To look at them and think of the amazing happiness of 
it all, then to look out of the window at that cold, grey 
rain, and to know that by night-time it will probably have 
become sleet, the pavements will be wet and the mind 
will come swirling round the corners.” 
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“Would you like to go to Monte Carlo?” he asked. 

She flashed an indignant glance upon him. 

“What an insane question!” she exclaimed. “I beg 
your pardon,” she added hastily, making an effort to 
restrain herself, “but of course I should. Don’t we all 
love the sunshine—and the cruel part of it is that it really 
does seem as though I were the only person in the world 
who is not going.” 

He looked at her questioningly. She bent a little 
closer over her imaginary task. 

“You know Miss Pownell—Rose Pownell—the short, 
dark girl who does your nails sometimes. Well, she’s 
going on Monday for a fortnight—with an uncle. Clara 
Smith is there already—staying with friends. She sent us 
a picture postcard only a day or two ago, telling us how 
wonderful it was. And Maisie Green, the tall girl, with 
the wonderful coloured hair—she’s going on Friday—to 
join a married sister. Even Mrs. Ross herself, the man- 
ageress, is off to Cannes next week.” 

“Have all these young ladies,” he asked, a little diffi- 
dently, “the good fortune to possess wealthy relatives?” 

“Of course not,” she snapped. “They each have their 
own story and they tell it so often that they almost be- 
lieve it themselves, but they’re all going with men they 
met here.” 

“And no one has. asked you?” 

“Oh, they leave me alone now,” she answered bitterly. 
“I used to have invitations of sorts once upon a time. 
Now, I don’t even get asked to the cinema. Perhaps it’s 
as well. It saves me a great deal of trouble.” 

He hesitated. 

“You mean, in plain words, that you are paying the 
price for keeping straight,” he ventured, 
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“That’s just it,” she admitted, “and on a day like this 
one begins to wonder whether it’s worth while. All the 
same, it’s a cruel and beastly world.” 

He sat for several moments in silence. Presently she 
continued. Her tone was half apologetic, half sadder 
than ever, with its attempt at cheerfulness. 

“I’m afraid I’ve been boring you,” she said. “This 
terrible weather has got on my nerves, I suppose. I don’t 
know what I’m grumbling at. Their way of living wouldn’t 
suit me, after all, so that’s the end of it. There isn’t a 
thing more I can do to your nails. I’m afraid you'll have 
to pay, although it seems ridiculous.” 

He watched her write out the ticket. 

“Would you like to come to Monte Carlo on, say, 
Thursday week?” he asked abruptly. “And stay there 
for two months?” 

Her fingers trembled as she handed him the slip. 
The look in her eyes, too, hurt him. 

«I'm sorry you asked me that,” she said. “I suppose 
it was my fault, though.” 

He spoke almost sharply—perhaps the best thing he 
could have done. 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” he begged. “You haven’t even 
heard my offer, and I can’t imagine why you should think 
that I am the sort of man to make an ugly bargain with 
you for the sake of two or three month’s pleasure. Look 
at me and be honest. Do you think I am?” 

«I didn’t think so,” she admitted. “No.” 

“Don’t be absurd then,” he went on. “I am rich. If 
I told you how much money I am worth, you would think 
that I was romancing. I told you a falsehood when I said 
that I was writing a book, but all the same I want to 
make an experiment. I will explain it later on, but all 
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that you need know now is simple enough. I will take 
you to Monte Carlo, and a sister or brother—whichever 
you have who can be spared. I will pay the whole of 
your expenses and the expenses of your outfit—yours and 
your companion’s, of course. I will also arrange for your 
absence from your occupations. When I have done all 
this, it will cost me as little in proportion to my income 
as the shilling or eighteenpence you have spent upon your 
luncheon. Now, do you begin to understand?” 

“But why should you do this for me?” she asked 
breathlessly. 

“Because,” he answered patiently, “you are the first 
person whom I have come across who exactly fulfils the 
conditions, since I determined to make my experiment. 
I offer you two months in the sunshine, without a thought 
or responsibility in the world, if you care for it, -and I 
guarantee that so far as I am concerned it shall not cost 
you a single shred of your self-respect.” 

She coloured a little. 

“] was silly just now,” she confessed. “Please forgive me. 
All the same, it isn’t possible. Of course it isn’t possible.” 

“Think it over,” he suggested. “I shall take someone 
else who wants a change, if not you. You'll be a very 
foolish girl if you don’t come.” 

The vision tantalised her. The light swept across her 
face. She yielded for a moment to the joy of the idea. 

“But—where should I stay?” she asked. 

“At my villa, if you are able to bring a brother,” he 
replied. “If not, I should find rooms for you.” 

She opened her lips. More than once afterwards he 
wondered what it was that she had been about to say. 
Some thought seemed to flash into her mind. She was a 
little frightened; she kept silent. ` 
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“I am not in a position to offer you a long time to 
think it over,” he continued. “On the other hand, I can’t 
believe that you'll be quite so foolish as to need long to 
make up your mind. Here is my card,” he went on, | 
selecting one and laying it upon the stool, “and I am 
going to dine at home to-night alone. You will find me 
in at any time up till midnight. I shall expect you, and | 
bring with you, if you like, your brother or your sister, 
whichever is available. Remember that it will not cost 
you a single penny. There will be no trouble about 
f clothes, and I shall arrange for your absence from your 
4 work.” 
| She was too bewildered even to thank him for the 
customary tip which he laid upon her stool. He took the 
| ticket from her unresisting fingers, and with a brief “good a 
afternoon” passed out—a tall, distinguished-looking figure, | 
| with his long, serious face and air of complete detach- | 
| ment, She sat there with the card crushed up in her i 
hand, looking after him. 


CHAPTER V 


Ir was the one hour of the day when a gleam of 
cheerfulness seemed to relieve the gloom of the murky 
thoroughfares notwithstanding the muddy crossings and 
the rain-splashed pavements. For the majority of the 
tired world, work was over for the day. The crowd of 
shoppers had departed; the streams of pedestrians left 
were either homeward or on pleasure bent. Lights flashed 
; from the restaurants outside which commissionaires, um- 
brellas in hand, were taking their stands. Cinema palaces 
and eating houses seemed more than ever hayens of re- 
fuge full of the promise of warmth and comfort, a shelter 
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from the dreariness they flouted. A meretricious garish- 
ness had transformed Piccadilly Circus into a nightmare 
of blazing sky signs and turned the dripping mist above 
into a golden haze. Violet, notwithstanding her shabby 
mackintosh and doubtful hat, excited more than one 
glance of interest as she passed with flying footsteps up 
Regent Street, across the Circus and turned into Shaftes- 
bury Avenue. For the first time for many weeks, there 
was something outside the dreary day-by-day routine to 
think about; a dream, perhaps utterly impossible, but 
something the mere thought of which had reacted upon 
her warm, fresh youth and brought the colour into her 
cheeks and the light back into her tired eyes. The young 
man whom she met at the corner of one of the streets 
near the Palace stared at her. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Violet?” he demanded. 
“Anyone left you a fortune?” 

She thrust her arm through his. He was wearing a 
threadbare overcoat, which bore the hall-mark of the 
ready-made tailor’s appeal to the would-be smart youth 
of a few seasons ago. His turned-up trousers displayed 
exceedingly muddy boots and he carried neither stick 
nor umbrella. His features were without distinction, but 
fairly good of their sort, although his mouth was querulous. 
His tone indicated ill-temper. 

“No one has left me anything,” she declared, “but I 
have had a good tip and I have five and sevenpence 
halfpenny left of my week’s money. No tea and toast to- 
night, Robert. We are going to the Café Rose.” 

“Can’t be done,” he replied gloomily. “You know 
jolly well it’s a two-shilling dinner and I can’t afford it. 
I'll go on to my rooms and get Mrs. Smith——” 

“Don’t be an idiot!” Violet interrupted. “As though 
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I should leave you alone! Didn’t I tell you Pd had a 
good tip? It’s my treat. It’s a filthy day, and a filthy 
climate, and a filthy life, but we’re going to forget it for 
half an hour.” 


“Whom did you get a good tip from?” he demanded 


suspiciously. 

“A regular customer,” she assured him. “Only he 
happened to come in twice to-day. Don’t be absurd, 
please, Robert. I’m so hungry.” 

He was easily persuaded. He generally was when it 
was a matter which ministered to his physical comfort. 
He even breathed a sigh of relief as they sat down in the 
stuffy little restaurant and studied the menu. 

“Hot soup!” he exclaimed. “That’s good, Violet. I 
wonder——” 

He felt in his pockets. Violet held out her hand. 

“I told you that it was my treat,” she insisted. 

“That’s all right,” he repeated. “As a matter of fact 
it would have to be. I was just wondering whether I 
could raise the price of two gins and bitters.” 

“You don’t need to,” she replied, promptly ordering 
them. “I’m rolling in money. Didn’t I tell you that 
I actually got a tip to-day like the other girls get some- 
times?” 

“Not for the same reason, I hope,” he grumbled. 

“As you very well know, so shut up,” she retorted 
calmly. 

The gin and bitters came. He began to crumble his 
bread. 

“Will you hear my news first?” he asked. 

“All right,” she agreed. “Mine wants a lot of talking 
about.” 

“Mine doesn’t,” he rejoined. “I’ve got the sack.” 
Prodigals of Monte Carlo 3 
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“Robert!” she exclaimed. 
+ “No fault of mine,” he assured her. “I’ve got a 
good recommendation, if that’s anything. It’s the firm 
j that’s doing no good. I’ve been expecting it for a long 
= time. I knew some of us would have to go, and the 
others had all been there longer than I had. The manager 
of our department came and told me himself that he was 


p; sorry.” 
> She was thoughtful. It was rather a shock, but in 
} one respect it simplified matters. She glanced at the 
menu. 


“After the soup,” she said, “there’s fish, and some 
beef. When we’ve had the soup and the fish, and when 
we begin the beef and when you've finished your gin and 
bitters and drank your first glass of claret, I'll tell you 


my news.” 
He was curious, but even his curiosity could not pre- 
X vail against his hunger. She watched him, pretending 


not to notice, but she knew and her own resolution every 
moment became stronger. The lack of food to a woman 
so often seems to her nothing but an inconvenience; to a 
man she esteems it a tragedy. She found occasion to 
transfer a little of her own fish to his plate—they had 
over-served her, she assured him. She ordered recklessly 
a further supply of rolls and butter. Then the beef 
appeared and she leaned forward. 
“Robert,” she began, “what I am going to tell you 
sounds incredible, but you must believe it exactly as I 
tell it to you. You may wonder-and speculate just as I 
do, but you must please believe that everything happened 
exactly as I tell it.” 
She knew him so well—jealous even in their misery, | 
grudging her the slightest attention from others, jealously 
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insistent always upon his rights as her fiancé—he who 
had nothing to give, whose strongest claim was upon 
her pity. 

“Ever since I have been there,” she went on, “and 
for a very long time before, I believe, a gentleman has 
been coming to Tremlett’s to have his hair done and to 
be manicured afterwards. Somehow or other he drifted 
into being my customer, and it is he whom I have always 
told you about who gives me such a large tip.” 

“I know,” Robert remarked suspiciously. “You’ve 
always said that he behaved as though you scarcely 
existed. What about him?” 

“You'll hardly believe what I’m going to tell you,” 
she repeated, “but you’ve got to, because it’s the literal 
truth. To-day I was depressed. He talked to me a little 
more than usual. He spoke about the sunshine down 
upon the Riviera and how everyone who could was hurry- 
ing off there to get away from this awful weather. I told 
him that several of the girls were going, and I suppose 
he couldn’t help seeing how I felt about it.” 

“So he asked you to go with him, eh?” Robert 
demanded, with a sudden evil twist to his mouth. “A 
nice nerve you’ve got to come and tell me about it! Are 
you going?” 

“You promised to listen without interrupting,” she 
reminded him quietly. “Please keep your word. My 
story is difficult enough to make you understand without 
your starting with wrong ideas. Now, I tell you frankly, 
I don’t know whether this man is really just like all the 
others, or a crank, or simply the best-hearted person in the 
world. He has no personal interest in me; he has never 
even held my fingers in the way the other men do when 
I am at work, yet he made me an offer, and he made it 
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in a way that no one could take exception to. You 
must believe that, Robert,” she added, watching his 
morose expression, “or I shall not finish what I have to 
tell you.” 

“Well, go on,” he conceded. 

“He has a villa at Monte Carlo and he told me that 
if I could find a brother or a sister to go with me, he 
would take us down on Thursday week for two months, 
all our expenses to be paid, and he would be responsible 
for our situations when we returned.” 

The young man laughed unpleasantly. 

“Well,” he said, “I suppose there are plenty of that 
sort of man in the West End.” 

Violet looked steadily at her companion across the 
table. There was a delightful and very becoming firm- 
ness in her expression, the whole dignity of a scrupulously 
clean mind. 

“There is one thing, Robert, which you may not say 
to me,” she reminded him, “nor may you hint at it. 
This man is a gentleman, as my father was, and I should 
trust him in the same way. Shall I go on or shall we 
consider the subject closed?” 

“Yes, go on,” he invited, a little ashamed of himself. 
“Tt isn’t you I’m doubting, and anyway, you haven’t a 
brother or a sister.” 

“No,” she assented, “but I have you.” 

“Me!” 

He stared at her in amazement. The colour rose 
slightly in her cheeks. 

“Robert,” she said, “I’ve had two horrible years, as 
you know, and during the whole of the struggle I’ve kept 
my end up. I haven’t even told a fib. I’ve gone just as 
straight as any human being could. I’ve had the same 
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chances as other girls, and I haven’t considered them. 
But I’m very human indeed, Robert. I hate misery and 
ugliness and poverty. I loathe my day-by-day life. A 
few more years of it would be the end of me. I have 
made up my mind, if you are willing, to take this chance.” 

“If I am willing?” he gasped. 

“To be my brother,” she explained. “That is what I 
propose. You see how quickly I must have made up my 
mind without knowing it. My first impulse was to tell him 
that I hadn’t a brother. I didn’t do it. My very silence 
suggested that I had.” 

“You mean me to go to Monte Carlo too?” he muttered, 
in a bewildered tone. ; 

“That is precisely what I do mean,” she acknowledged 
calmly. “Now, go on with your dinner, please, before it 
„gets cold, and think for a minute or two. Well talk 
again later.” 

He obeyed, and by degrees the idea began to form 
itself in his mind. He came of middle-class people, com- 
fortably enough placed before the War. The idea of 
luxury warmed his blood, filled him with all manner of 
sensuous anticipations. Yet at the same time there was 
underneath a morbid sense of jealousy. He drank another 
half-glass of wine. 

“Who is this man?” he asked, his tone a little thick. 

“His name is Wendever,” she confided; “Sir Hargrave 
Wendever. He is a Baronet, and I believe very rich indeed. 
He lives in the country but comes to town for a night 
most weeks.” 

“How old is he?” 

“] should think from thirty-eight to forty. You will 
be able to judge for yourself later on, because I am tak- 
ing you to see him.” 
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“What—to-night?” 

“To-night. You see, Robert, we’ve got to accept.” 

“But we'll be found out.” 

“Were going to risk it.” 

“Why not tell him the truth? Why not tell him you’re 
engaged to me?” he demanded suspiciously. 

For a moment she hesitated. A troubled look passed 
across her face. 

“I want to be quite frank with you, Robert,” she said. 
“I'm perfectly certain that this man is honest. I am per- 
fectly certain that he has no personal feeling for me at 
all, except one of pity, and yet underneath you know 
men are all so much alike in the small things. I can fancy 
his being generous to me and to a brother of mine. I may 
be wronging-him, he might feel exactly the same towards 
me and a fiancé, but I’m not sure—I wasn’t sure then— 
and I dared not risk it.” 

“You think he’d back out?” 

“Tt wouldnt be backing out,” she reminded him, 
“because I should not be fulfilling the terms. It is for 
your sake as much as mine that I hesitated. If you say 
so, well go to him to-night and I’ll admit that I have no 
brother or sister, but that Pm engaged to you, and I'll 
ask him if hell take us both. If he says no—well, weve 
lost our chance, that’s all.” 

The young man shivered at the bare idea. 

“How long was it for?” he asked irrelevantly. “And 
what about clothes?” $ 

“Two months,” she answered, “and as for clothes, he 
mentioned that himself. He has promised to arrange it all. 
Think what it would mean, Robert. We should leave here 
next week, and twenty-four hours after we left Victoria 
here would be the sunshine and the music and the sea, 
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no work, nothing to do but to wander about and enjoy 
ourselves. We should leave behind the taste of the fog in 
our throats, and the sound of the rain pattering upon the 
window-panes, the eight o’clock hammering at the door, 
the cup of weak tea with black things floating round in it, 
and the grey skies, the grey hours, the grey days.” 

The young man moistened his dry lips feverishly, poured 
out the last drop of wine and drank it. 

“When were we to see him?” he demanded hoarsely. 

“To-night. Any time. At his house in Berkeley Square.” 

“Let’s go,” he proposed. “I can’t sit still until we know 
whether it’s true or not.” 


CHAPTER VI 


THE room into which the two young people were 
ushered upon their arrival seemed to them like a foretaste 
of the luxury to come. They found themselves seated upon 
a huge divan, close to a roaring fire, piled with blazing 
logs. The curtains were thick enough to deaden the sounds 
from the streets outside. A few impressive oil paintings 
hung upon the walls. On a massive mahogany sideboard 
a cofiee tray, bottles of liqueur, cigars and cigarettes were 
displayed. Low bookcases encircled the room, and on the 
writing table was a marvellous bronze, a replica of Dona- 
tello’s “David.” 

“Sir Hargrave is just finishing dinner,” the manservant 
who had shown them in announced. “He desires me to 
say that he will be with you in a minute or two.” 

“I am sorry we are so early,” Violet said. “Please 
beg Sir Hargrave not to hurry.” 

The man bowed and withdrew. They both looked 
about them in wonderment, Violet especially appreciating 
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the pictures, the books, the statuary, the colouring of the 
room and the profusion of flowers upon the tables. 

“The fellow must have money, all right,” Robert ob- 
served. 

“He must have wonderful taste too,” she added. “But, 
then, one might believe that. He looks like it.” 

“Never felt so shabby in my life,” the young man re- 
marked. 

“Nor did I,” she agreed. “I’m almost sorry that man 
made me take off my mackintosh. Never mind, Robert, 
he won’t notice, or if he does, he’ll pretend not to. He’s 
that sort.” 

“All right for you,” Robert muttered, looking across 
at her slim, beautiful young body, the lines of which even 
her shabby, black frock could not conceal. “I would have 
worn a linen collar anyhow, if I’d known.” 

“Hell see us just as we are,” she sighed. “Perhaps it 
will be better.” 

Presently the door was opened and Hargrave entered. 
His manner was gravely pleasant, but so entirely matter 
of fact that it was difficult for even Robert to feel em- 
barrassed. 

“Pm so glad to see you both,” was his greeting— 
“especially as I hope, Miss Martin, it means that you have 
decided to accept my offer. This is your brother, I sup- 
pose. How do you do?” 

The two men shook hands. Andrews, who had followed 
behind his master, brought the coffee tray and liqueurs to 
a table nearer the fire and silently served them. Hargrave, 
standing between the two, stirring his coffee, recommended 
the brandy to Robert, the cointreau to Violet, and the 
cigarettes to both of them. He skilfully conducted a 
general and insignificant conversation until the door was 
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closed behind the retreating servant. Then he turned to N 
Violet. 

“I suppose this visit means that you accept?” 

“I accept,” she answered. “Who wouldn’t?” 

“That is exceedingly pleasant,” Hargrave said. “You 
understand, Mr. Martin, that you are to be my guest from 
this evening until your return from Monte Carlo, whenever 
that may be. Any inconvenience your firm may be put 
to by your absence will be my concern. It will also be 
my concern to see that you are re-established with them 
on your return. The same thing, of course, applies to 
your sister.” 

The young man, who had flinched for a moment at 
the sound of his name, was for once in his life honest. 

“You won’t need to worry about my return, sir,” he 
said. “I’ve been with a firm of shipbuilders for the last 
twelve months and they told me to-day that they couldn’t r 
keep me on any longer. They haven’t been deing well a 
lately, and trade’s bad, anyway.” 

“I’m sorry to hear that,” was Hargrave’s sympathetic d 
comment, “but at any rate it enables you to get away ! 
comfortably. I have some influence in shipbuilding circles. fi 
I may be able to help you to another post.” | 

The young man sipped his brandy. It inspired him, | 
perhaps, with confidence. | 

“That’s very good of you, sir,” he acknowledged. “I f 
wonder whether you’d mind my asking you a ques- rif 
tion?” 

“There is no harm in your asking any question you 
wish to.” 

“Why are you doing this for—my sister and me?” 

“I shall give you a reason which is not a reason,” 
Hargrave replied, leaving the cigarette box near the young 
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man, lighting one himself and subsiding into an easy- 
chair. “I am doing this for a whim. I am a rich person 
and I rather enjoy gratifying my fancies. On this occasion 
I am grateful to your sister for her acquiescence.” 

“But we are such strangers,” the young man persisted. 
“You have never seen me before in your life, and Violet 
tells me that she has never spoken to you except in the 
manicure-rooms where she is employed and once to-day 
in the street.” 

“That is quite true,” Hargrave admitted. “Your sister 
is almost as great a stranger to me as you are, yet in her 
case I will confess frankly that although I have never told 
her so, I have conceived a certain admiration for her 
character and deportment. There are special difficulties 
in connection with the post which your sister is filling, and 
during my last visit particularly it seemed to me that I 
had detected a self-respect, a sense of dignity which is not 
a common quality. It therefore causes me great pleasure 
to feel that, in gratifying my own fancy, I am bringing a 
short period of pleasure into her life. I hope,” he went 
on, with a smile, as he turned towards her, “that I am 
not talking too much like a schoolmaster, but I am anxious 
that there should be no misunderstanding between us 
three.” 

“Im afraid you’ll be very disappointed in me when 
you know me better,” she warned him. 

“T am content to risk it,” he assured her. “We will 
now look upon our jaunt as a thing arranged, and discuss 
only the details. I shall want you both upon the platform 
at Victoria Station at ten-fifteen on the morning of Thurs- 
day week. My servant who served the coffee will meet 
you and register your luggage and find you your places, 
which will be already engaged in the Pullman.” 
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“But our luggage——” Violet began, a little hys- 
terically. 

“I quite understand,” Hargrave interrupted, rising to 
his feet and unlocking a drawer in his desk. “One of 
my stipulations is, as you may remember, that you are 
provided with the small necessities of travel. I shall ask 
you to accept these packets of notes,” he went, returning 
and handing an envelope to each. “You will find there 
one hundred pounds. If you require more clothes, as you 
certainly will in Monte Carlo, you will find it quite as easy 
to procure them there as here, so you need only supply 
yourselves for the voyage and a day or so after our 
arrival.” 

His manner was so entirely matter of fact that some- 
how or other the little packet reposing in the hands of 
each of them seemed more like the completion of some 
arrangement than a gift. Even Violet found it difficult to 
say anything in the nature of thanks. 

“I'm afraid, young lady,” he continued, “that I can’t 
give you much advice in the way of what clothes to get, 
but I am quite sure you don’t require it. You needn’t 
worry about a dress coat,” he added, turning to Robert; 
“dinner clothes and an occasional white waistcoat are all 
that are required for the evening.” 

“There’s no work we could do for you, I suppose,” 
Violet suggested, a little timidly. “Robert’s been a sort of 
secretary to the head of his department.” 

“That’s very kind of you,” Hargrave replied, “but I 
want this to be a holiday. I want you both to forget for 
a short time all the responsibilities of life, to cultivate a 
little of the true, everyday philosophy, to reflect, if you 
reflect at all, that whatever has happened before has 
passed, that whatever may happen in the future is out- 
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side your control, but that the present, at any rate, is 
your own.” 

“T wish I could understand,” the young man persisted, 
rather stupidly, “why Violet and I——” 

“Chance alone selected my beneficiaries,” Hargrave 
interrupted, a little curtly. 

They rose to go—perhaps because their host so ob- 
viously expected it—yet Violet was conscious of something 
incomplete in their interview. She longed to send Robert 
away, to be alone with Hargrave, and to question him, 
not mechanically like her companion but in her own 
fashion, in her own words. That, however, was impossible. 
Hargrave had clearly finished with them for the moment. 
He touched the bell and they prepared to take their leave. 

“Until Thursday week, then,” he wound up. “We 
shall meet on the train and travel together. When we are 
once established in Monte Carlo, however, you will be 
entirely free to enjoy yourselves in your own way. All 
that I shall ask is that you free yourselves so far as pos- 
sible from all anxieties and really do enjoy yourselves.” 

The front door closed upon them. Both were looking 
a little dazed as they moved along the pavement. 

“Well, what do you think about it all?” Violet asked. 

Robert was not inclined to be hurried in his judg- 
ment. 

“He’s younger than I thought, and better-looking. 
Seems to think a lot of you, too.” 

“Weil?” 

He suddenly remembered the packet of notes in his 
pocket, the clothes he was going to buy, the thought of 
that ¢rain de luxe, the luxury of the next two months. 
He knew that Violet, with all her kindheartedness, her 
loyalty, her gentleness of disposition, had in her a vein of 
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something which it was never in him to understand. 
Nothing must be risked. 

“I don’t know that it matters, of course,” he admitted. 
“We are probably just a couple of puppets to him, anyway. 
It’s a rum go, Violet, but I’m for it.” 


CHAPTER VII 


Two overwhelmed and speechless young people were 
seated a few mornings later upon the bougainvillea- 
wreathed balcony of a small but very wonderful villa over- 
looking the bay of Monaco. In front of each was the in- 
imitably arranged French petit déjeuner, with a bowl of 
roses in the centre of the table; below them spread the 
bluest and most glittering sea in the world, the soft out- 
line of Cap Martin on one side and the picturesque harbour 
of Monaco on the other. To their half-starved senses 
flowers and trees and even the stone and wood smelt of 
the sunshine. Words had long ago failed them. Violet 
sipped orange juice after her coffee with an air of blissful 
content. Robert, as he dealt more seriously with his 
breakfast, was unable to refrain from an occasional stac- 
cato exclamation of wonder. The first word of envy which 
crept into the palace of their ecstasy came naturally 
enough from him. 

“What in God’s name can anyone have done in this 
world to deserve to own a place like this?” he demanded 
suddenly. 

“What have we done,” she murmured, “to deserve 
even a few weeks of it? Hush!” 

Hargrave came through the French windows of one of 
the ground-floor rooms and strolled towards them. They 
watched his leisurely approach rather as though he were 
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a god, Robert envying his well-cut clothes, his carefully 
chosen linen and tie, his complete command of externals, 
Violet studying him with a new curiosity, no longer as 
the client of a manicure parlour but as a human being, 
a person whose air of distinction, whose continual reserves, 
and whose kindly tact when confronted with Robert’s not 
infrequent gaucheries, were beginning not only to intrigue, 
but to inspire her with something which was almost de- 
votion. 

“Well, young people,” he greeted them pleasantly, 
“you spent a comfortable night, I hope.” 

“Rather!” Robert exclaimed. “To wake up in a 
place like this, after London, too, takes one’s breath 
away.” 

“T have never seen anything so beautiful as my room,” 
Violet murmured, with subdued but eager enthusiasm. 

- Hargrave seated himself carelessly upon the grey 
balustrade opposite and lit a cigarette. 

“I want you two young people to understand,” -he 
said, “that you are now off on your own, as it were. As 
a rule, I entertain friends at this villa, but this year I have 
no one else coming, so you will have the place practically 


‘to yourselves. You can get up at what time you like, 


lunch in or lunch out, as you please, dine here or not, 
as it suits you. Madame Martelle, the housekeeper, speaks 
English and is always at your disposition. She will tell 
you the hours for meals; occasionally I may be in—not 
very often. In any case, don’t worry about me.” 

They listened in silence. It was all too wonderful. 
Hargrave knocked the ash from his cigarette. 

“The weekly allowance I spoke of will be on your 
tables every Saturday morning. If you need more, come 
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“More!” Violet gasped. “How could one possibly 
spend so much?” 

“You may change your ideas,” he observed, a little 
drily. “People sometimes do in this part of the world. 
You have a little margin for gambling. I shouldn’t do 
much about that, though, if I were you. Play a little, of 
course, but merely to pass the time.” 

“But, Sir Hargrave,” Violet expostulated, “I haven’t 
spent half the money you gave me in London.” 

“You'll spend it here quite easily,” he assured her.. 
“In Monte Carlo, the first need of a woman’s life is frocks, 
and the second hats. I want you, for once, to gratify 
both desires.” 

She looked at him with a suddenly intense light im 
her beautiful eyes. There was something questioning in: 
them, a faint shadow of something that was almost resent- 
ment. 

“What are we to you?” she demanded suddenly. 
“Objects of some curious experiment? I shall begin to 
believe in that book, after all.” 

He answered her almost kindly; the slight formality 
had left his tone. 

“You are doing me a favour,” he explained, “by 
allowing me to gratify a whim. Before we part, I may 
perhaps satisfy your curiosity a little more completely. 
At present, will you be kind enough to regard it as one 
of the conditions of our bargain that you accept without 
qualm or demur. Is there anything more I can tell you 
about the place? You are members of the Salles Privées 
and the Sporting Club, you have a list of the operas, and 
I have already told you the best restaurants. There is a 
car here at your disposal at any moment. The man 
simply waits for your orders. He knows the country for 
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miles around and you will find guidebooks in plenty in 
the study. There is nothing else you would like to ask 
me?” 

“You have left nothing to be asked,” Violet replied. 
“But— you speak as though we should never see you.” 

“We are not likely to meet often,” he admitted. “I 
have a large circle of friends here—of both sorts,” he 
added, with a grim little smile. “During the last few 
years I have rather avoided the gayer side of life out in 
these parts. It makes considerable demands upon one’s 
health and time. Upon this occasion, having reached 
years of discretion, I am inclined to experiment with 
myself.” 

She looked at him a little wistfully. Her half-formed 
thoughts, however, were untranslatable into words. He 
stood up and pointed downwards. 

“You will find a bathing hut at the foot of the gar- 
den,” he said. “I don’t recommend it yet. I had a 
plunge myself this morning but it was on the cold side. 
I wish you what everyone wishes each other in Monte 
Carlo—the pleasure that is there if you know how to 
accept it.” 

He turned away with a little nod, gracious enough but 
perfunctory. His absence left Robert perfectly content— 
rather more at his ease, in fact; Violet vaguely regretful. 

“I say, that fellow’s a topper!” Robert declared. “I’m 
not going to worry my head about why he’s doing all this. 
The only thing I was afraid of was——” 

“Was what?” Violet asked, turning and facing him 
coolly. 

“Well, you know what these chaps are,” he went on 
half apologetically, “and I know what you girls have to 
put up with in a job like yours. I couldn’t help having 
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a sort of idea at the back of my mind that he was trying 
rather a clever stunt. You’re jolly good-looking, you know, 
Violet.” 

“If I am,” she observed indifferently, “I think you’ll 
admit that Sir Hargrave doesn’t seem to notice it.” 

“He certainly doesn’t,” Robert agreed, almost too 
readily. “He has the air of looking through both of us 
when he’s talking. I told you it was only an idea of mine, 
and it’s gone already. I don’t believe he even knows the 
colour of your eyes. Let’s go and explore. I want to try 
that roulette game.” 

She rose to her feet and stepped a little forward, 
basking for a moment in the full glare of the streaming 
sunshine. Already there seemed to be a new quality in 
her beatific expression, a sense of worship almost in her 
wonderful eyes which glorified content. 

“Pll be ready in ten minutes,” she promised. “I must 
see which of my new hats goes best with this frock.” 

They strolled out together like two children and made 
their way to the Place de Casino. Violet indulged in a 
little grimace as her companion made his way unfalter- 
ingly towards the main entrance of the building itself. 

“Tf you don’t mind, Robert, I won’t come in just yet,” 
she decided. “I can’t bear to leave this sunshine.” 

“Where shall I find you?” he asked. 

“On the Terrace. If you are longer than an hour, I 
may be looking at the shops.” 

So, on that first morning, Monte Carlo swallowed them 
up, accepting each as they went their separate ways with 
the sphinxlike indifference of a presiding, inevitable genius. 
Violet wandered happily upon the Terrace and through 
the gardens, finally climbing the hill to the Boulevard des 
Moulins. Apart from the panoramic beauty of the back- 
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ground, the place itself seemed to breathe joy to her; the 
clean, well-ordered streets, the bright magasins, the pleas- 
ant faces of the passers-by. Here, all the struggle for 
existence seemed to have become suspended. Shopkeepers 
offered their wares as though selling were a pastime. They 
pleaded charmingly for Mademoiselle’s custom, but if they 
failed there was none of that querulous, almost soured 
discontent to which Violet had become accustomed. 

“Mademoiselle would perhaps try on the hat another 
day.” 

“Mademoiselle would give them another opportunity 
to show their frocks.” 

“Mademoiselle was very gracious—good day.” 

It seemed to be the same everywhere. Violet found 
herself almost smiling back at some of the people whom 
she passed in the street, from sheer happiness. Even the 
rather too close regard of the men to which she had be- 
come accustomed seemed to her here to lack any note of in- 
solence. There were delicate but unspoken suggestions from 
more than one of the well-groomed young loungers whom 
she passed that they would find pleasure in making her 
acquaintance, but on the other hand, the gaucheries of 
the doulevardiers of Regent Street seemed non-existent. 
There was only one cloud to disturb her happiness. After 
nearly two hours of wandering, she had found her way 
up some steps to a little street where a famous bar was 
situated. At one of the tables Hargrave, who had just 
ascended from the tennis courts, was seated alone, finger- 
ing his racquet. He rose to his feet and accosted her as 
she passed. 

“ Alone?” 
She nodded in delighted anticipation. 
“Robert has gone to the Casino. Fancy wasting a 
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morning like this indoors. I have been finding my way 
around.” 

“You are not disenchanted yet?” he asked, looking 
down at her with a smile. 

“] never shall be,” she answered simply. “I suppose 
things could happen to make one unhappy, even here. I 
can hardly believe it, though.” 

A breath of soft wind, very delicate and languorous, 
shook the tassels of the striped umbrellas. From the 
café, waiters were hurrying back and forth with trays full 
of cocktails, orangeades, and delectable drinks. Violet 
looked at them a little wistfully. Hargrave was still stand- 
ing by her side, but he had not even asked her to sit 
down. A very wonderful car, with a footman on the box, 
drew up outside, and a woman, dark and pale, with big, 
curiously blue, almost violet eyes and a superb carriage, 
stepped out, followed immediately by a maid leading two 
little dogs. 

“That is the most beautiful woman I have seen here 
yet,” Violet confided, under her breath. “Do you know 
who she is?” : 

He hesitated for a moment. 

“The Princess Putralka, a Russian woman,” he told 
her. “She is coming to have her morning apéritif with 
me.” 

Something about his tone affected her like a gesture 
of dismissal. She accepted it gaily enough, but with a 
curious sensation of disappointment. 

“T must go and find Robert,” she said, as she turned 
away with a little farewell nod. 

Hargrave had already moved forward to welcome his 
guest. As he raised her hand to his lips, she glanced at 
Violet, at first indifferently enough, then with an expression 
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of unwilling admiration. Violet could almost hear her 
question, asked in rapid French, as she hurried off. 

“Tell me at once who she is, dear friend. I am 
already jealous. She is the most beautiful young English 
girl I have ever seen. A protégée of yours? Yes?” 

“She might be called so, I suppose,’ Hargrave 
assented, as he held her chair, “a protégée of circum- 
stances.” 

The Princess leaned forward to look after Violet’s dis- 
appearing figure. Perhaps for a moment she envied its 
slim girlishness, its possibilities, which she was clever 
enough to understand. She herself was in her thirty-eighth 
year. 
“Dressed by an artist,” she murmured, “she would be 
irresistible. But in you, dear Hargrave, I have much con- 
fidence. You are of that age in life when a man relies 
rather upon his taste than his enthusiasms. You prefer 
exotics to the flowers of youth. Is it not so?” 

“Princess,” Hargrave replied, “you are a diviner of 
men.” 

The Princess, who was very much in love with him, 
sighed gently as she looked at herself in the mirror of her 
vanity case, 

“It is a useless gift,” she murmured. 

“You think then that to understand leads nowhere?” 

“] think,” she rejdined, “that men resent being under- 
stood. If one stumbles upon knowledge, it is best to keep 
it within. With you, dear Hargrave, I at least shall never 
make that fatal mistake, for I confess to you, as I con- 
fessed to myself this morning, I do not understand you.” 

“T am flattered at the suggestion,” Hargrave declared, 
as he summoned a waiter, “but I am indeed a very simple 
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He gave an order and held a match for the Princess’ 
cigarette. 

“What you are inside, who can tell?” she went on, 
looking at him almost tenderly through the first faint cloud 
of smoke. “From all accounts, one would esteem you 
sometimes the most accomplished of philanderers.” 

“Ts that quite fair?” he complained good-naturedly. 

“But what do I find?” she asked. “Our first season 
here we spent much time together. I had—shall I seem 
vain if I remind you of it?—many admirers. By degrees 
they fell away. One by one, I discarded them. A word 
here, a broken engagement there, and like men of the 
world, as they all were, they made their bows; but you, 
dear friend, I kept. Can you guess why? Ah, do not try. 
I will tell you. I kept you because you were the one who 
interested me most. It was in you, I thought, that I might 
find the companion for whom I had longed.” 

A waiter interrupted them for a moment with the 
service of apéritifs. 

“And then,” Hargrave reminded her, as soon as they 
were alone again, “Monsieur le Prince arrived.” 

The faintest gesture of disgust escaped her. 

“Tt was a blunder,” she admitted. “As a rule Henri 
would not have ventured to join me without my permission. 
The Grand Duke desired his presence, however, and he 
came. He created a situation, naturally, which one must 
accept here as elsewhere. You had no patience, and you 
left. You went back to that grey, sunless land of yours. 
To forget, perhaps?” 

“Never that,” he assured her. 

She moved a little uneasily in her place. Her eyes 
had been searching his face. She shivered a little, though 
the sunlight was warm. 
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“Then there is your protégée,” she murmured. “Our 
first meeting alone together this year, and I find you— 
the child is fond of you, perhaps?” 

“A week ago,” he replied, “we were strangers. Your 
suggestion, dear Princess, is verging upon the absurd.” 

“Am I no longer Stéphanie?” 

“Dear Stéphanie, then,” he substituted. “I like it 
better.” 

“And I,” she murmured. “Now tell me, my friend 
— we meet again—I, ‘alas, a year older, yet inwardly the 
same. And you?” 

His second’s hesitation amazed him. She was the 
one™‘woman of later years whom he had admired whole- 
heartedly, the one woman of whom he had allowed him- 
self often to think. She possessed all the qualities which 
had seemed to him admirable. She had taste, charm, the 
cachet of a great social position, and of her partiality for 
him she had made no secret. He had arranged his arrival 
in Monte Carlo to coincide with hers. Yet that question 
which should have brought so much gratification left him 
for an infinitesimal space of time unresponsive. That 
Violet’s little droop of the mouth as she had turned away 
with her brave farewell words could have had anything 
to do with it was an absurd thought, yet as he pictured 
her wandering alone down the hill, there was a faintly 
uneasy feeling, impossible of analysis, something that was 
almost a regret. The Princess moved her hand and the 
flash of the sunlight upon her emeralds brought him in- 
stantly back. 

“Am I not here?” he said quietly. “The same day 
as last year, the same place.” 

“And you bring with you the same heart?” she per- 
sisted. 
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“Stéphanie,” he said, and it was one of his rare 
moments of earnestness, “fortune has been kind to me in 
life. I have most of the things one craves. Only one 
gift others seem to possess—I not so completely. Last 
year, for the first time in my life, I wondered. If it were 
only for two, for three months, I would be happy to 
wonder again, because in life one misses something 
without love.” 

“One misses everything,” she murmured. “Believe 
that, dear Hargrave, and you are on the royal road. We 
try it together?” 

The loungers had melted away. He raised her slim, 
ungloved fingers to his lips. 

“You are even too good to me,” he whispered. 


Outside the Casino, Robert came blinking into the 
almost overwhelming sunshine. He was a little irritated, 
for although he had played with great care he had lost 
most of the counters he had allowed himself. 

“Monsieur has had the chance?” 

He turned around to find standing by his side a 
pretty French girl whom he had noticed at the tables. 
The somewhat vivid touch of rouge upon her cheeks, and 
her full, becarmined lips, gave him almost a shock in the 
clear light, but her voice was attractive and her eyes de- 
lightful. 

“Tf by ‘chance’ you mean luck,” he answered, a little 
diffidently, “no, I haven’t had any. I’ve lost.” 

She was almost tenderly sympathetic. 

“I, too,” she admitted. “Never mind. One must do 
something. Perhaps a glass of vermouth at the cafe,” 

Robert hesitated, met the invitation of her eyes and 
yielded. They walked across, threading their way through 
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the crowd of people, and seated themselves at one of the 
round tables. 

“You order,” he begged; “I can’t speak French.” 

“T give you lessons, yes?” she suggested. 

He shook his head regretfully. 

“I haven’t enough time here.” 

“I teach you very quick,” she promised. “You give 
me my vermouth, and luncheon, and a louis for luck, and 
we begin now.” 

He was not yet used to French money, but a louis 
seemed a great deal. 

“Well, you might begin by telling me your name,” he 
proposed evasively. 

“My name is Zélie Arnaud,” she confided. “I dance 
at the Café de France on the hill there, but of that one 
says nothing, or I should not get my ticket for the Casino. 
You will come and see me?” 

“Of course,” he promised. “Damn!” he added, under 
his breath, half rising to his feet and sitting down again, 
as he caught a glimpse of Violet’s surprised glance. 

She hurried on and was almost at once out of sight 
in the crowd, 

“What is it then that has happened?” his companion 
demanded. 

“My sister,” he muttered. 

The little Frenchwoman leaned back in her chair. 

“Oh, la la!” she laughed, “What does that matter? 
Why look so serious? This is Monte Carlo, and your 
sister—she is not stupid, eh? Here all the world speak 
to all the world. If you talk a little with me, what does 
it matter? It is better for us both that we sit here to- 
gether than alone. One enjoys company, and in Monte 
Carlo one must enjoy.” 
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The vermouth was brought. The orchestra in the 
distance began to play. Another breath of that wonder- 
ful breeze stirred the air around them pleasantly. 
“You’re jolly well right, mademoiselle,” Robert de- 
clared impulsively. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ROBERT arrived late for lunch to find Violet seated 
before an almost Sybaritic repast. A grave manservant 
stood behind her chair; a maid fluttered around. He felt 
a little awkward. 

“Sorry I’m late,” he apologised. 

“Tt really doesn’t matter,” she assured him. 

He took his place and was promptly served. 

“Had a good time?” he inquired. 

“Wonderful!” 

“You didn’t mind my having a drink with that young 
woman?” he asked. “She was standing by me at the 
tables and helped me with my French.” 

“Not in the least,” Violet replied, a little ruefully, 
“but it seems to me that Monte Carlo is not a very good 
place for a respectable young woman like me. I, too, felt 
very much like an aperitif this morning. I found myself 
passing a café, and Sir Hargrave talked to me for five 
minutes. Then another lady arrived and he sent me 
away. I came down the hill hoping to meet you, and 
when I did you were sitting with that little French girl— 
quite pretty she was, too—and again I got no apéritif. 
What is one to do? I think I must collect an admirer.” 

“You won’t have much trouble,” he assured her. 

“Honestly, I don’t think I should,” she admitted. 
“Something will have to be done another morning.” 
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“Who was the lady Sir Hargrave was waiting for?” 
Robert inquired. 

“A very beautiful Russian woman, the Princess 
Putralka.” 

“I heard them talking about her at the café this 
morning when her car went by,” he said. “Her husband 
for some reason or other was with the French army 
during the War. An Englishman was saying that they 
were one of the few great Russian families who didn’t 
lose their money. She even had her jewels here.” 

“She looked wonderful,” Violet sighed. “There was 
something about her clothes which seemed to have been 
thought into them, and her figure was too beautiful. She 
is very pale and has large, blue eyes, almost violet. I 
have never seen anyone in the least like her. Tell me, 
did you win any money at roulette?” 

“T lost,” was the gloomy response. 

“As soon as the sun goes down,” Violet announced, 
“I am going in to try what I can do. I think I shall go 
to the Club, though. Until then, Robert, shall we ask if 
we can have an automobile?” 

Robert was half engaged to visit a /he dansant at the 
Cafe de France, but in a spirit of magnanimity he ac- 
quiesced. 

“We'll go just as far as we can into the mountains,” 
Violet proposed. “Perhaps we can find a little café and 
have tea. Robert, it will be wonderful! I can scarcely 
believe that those mountains really exist—that there are 
really roads to those strange-looking houses.” 

“An automobile is entirely at mademoiselle’s disposi- 
tion,” the butler interposed respectfully. “It is now just 
half-past one. Shall I order it for two or before?” 

They decided upon a quarter to two. Afterwards they 
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had coffee and smoked cigarettes upon the balcony. Violet à 
shook her head at Robert’s copious liqueur. 2 

“One must take care out here,” she rejoined. “I ; 
scarcely dare to drink anything at all. The atmosphere } 
is like wine, and up in the mountains—why, it must be 
heavenly!” 

Robert, after his excellent lunch, was at peace with F 
the whole world. He took Violets hand into his without 
noticing her faint reluctance. 

“Sorry if I seemed to be neglectful this morning,” he 


sfr observed. “That game does take hold of you, and it was 
just an accident meeting the little girl outside who had h 
helped me.” À 


“My dear boy, I don’t mind at all,” Violet assured 
him. “The only thing is, I do hope someone will be able 
sometimes to look after me.” 

“I shall do that,” he promised. “No one is going to 
take my place, Violet.” 

She looked at him with a sudden queer spirit of in- 
tuition. In London his very misery, the depression of his r 
daily life, and his need of her, had kept her thoughts 
loyally from ever wandering. She wondered now what 
effect this brief period of prosperity might have. His first 
claim upon her was abruptly removed, and with its 
absence she was almost horrified to find a faint but 
distinct loss of interest. His clothes were expensive, but 
he had been impatient of suggestions, and they were not 
quite the sort of clothes she would have selected. The r 
pattern of his tie annoyed her. She found herself in- 
dulging in a” self-conscious comparison—feeling suddenly 
guilty almost of disloyalty. She took his arm affectionately. 

“Pm going to get ready, Robert,” she said. “What a 
lovely afternoon we shall have!” 
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Yet there was something unsatisfactory about it. The 
heights which filled her with wonder made him, he de- 
clared, giddy. The fairylike panorama which unrolled it- 
self as they mounted, tongues of green villa-dotted land 
spitted into the blue sea, Monaco with its Cathedral and 
Royal Palace, falling into the distant spaces as they climbed 
towards La Turbie, the unfamiliar vegetation, the orange 
trees and the budding mimosa, kept Violet all the time 
breathless with interest. Robert’s responses to her en- 
thusiasms were, to say the least of it, half-hearted. Pre- 
sently she abandoned attempts at conversation and leaned 
back in her corner, absorbed in her thoughts. Robert, 
smoking interminable cigarettes, glanced often back- 
wards at the Casino. They passed Eze, and short of 
Nice turned into the Lower Corniche. As soon as their 
faces were once more set towards Monte Carlo, Robert 
recovered his spirits. He took out his jettons and counted 
them. 

“It’s a wonderful life,” he declared. 

She agreed a little listlessly. Her eyes were upturned 
towards the hills, her thoughts had wandered. A goatherd 
was standing motionless upon a ridge of the rock-strewn 
turf whilst his flock browsed amongst the scanty herbage. 
He watched them pass without interest or movement. He 
was almost like a part of the landscape, lifeless, soulless, 
eternal. A car rushed by them up the slope. They both 
recognised Hargrave. Robert indulged in a little ex- 
clamation of admiration. 

“That’s the best-looking woman I’ve seen here yet!” 
he declared. “I wonder who she is.” 

“The woman we were speaking of, the Princess Put- 
ralka,” Violet answered. “He told me he was going over 
to Cannes this afternoon to play tennis.” 
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“What a life!” Robert murmured enviously. “Fancy 
being able to do it all the time.” 

“Couldn’t we play tennis now and then?” Violet sug- 
gested. “We're neither of us so bad.” 

He shook his head doubtfully. 

“Later on, perhaps. Just at present there’s too much 
to do.” 

“Tennis would interest me,” she observed, a little 
coldly. 

“You can play tennis at any old place in London,” 
he scoffed. 

“So can you drink cocktails with beautiful young 
demimondaines,” she retorted. 

“You needn’t bring that up again,” he grumbled. 
“It’s the roulette that interests me, the excitement, the 
music at the cafés, the people.” 

They were set down at the Sporting Club, where 
Robert found a seat and began to play at once. Violet 
wandered around, watching the play, a little interested, 
a little bored. Presently she seated herself upon a couch 
near the table where Robert was playing. A woman, ap- 
parently young, and fashionably dressed, seated a few 
yards away, was talking to a short, round-faced man of 
good-natured appearance, whose horn-rimmed spectacles 
and accent pronounced him an American. She held in 
her hand what appeared to be a cable, and she referred 
to it more than once. Violet, after her first careless glance, 
would have looked away, but for the sudden mention of 
Hargrave Wendever’s name, Afterwards she found herself 
half subconsciously listening. 

“It’s a pretty tough proposition to find out what a 
man like Hargrave Wendever’s driving at,” the man 
declared meditatively. “I’ve been sizing it up all the 
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way coming down. I’d say that it was up to you, 
Nina.” 

The woman shook her head doubtfully. Violet had a 
better view of her now. She seemed to be about thirty-five 
years old and she was distinctly attractive, fair with a 
beautiful complexion and perfect figure. 

“What chance have I got?” she demanded. “That 
Putralka woman hangs on to him like grim death, the 
Duchess is all the time waiting for her look-in, and Diane 
declared last night, when she sent Charlie Peters away, 
that Sir Hargrave was the only man here with ‘chic.’” 

The American smiled. 

“Say, you’re becoming modest, aren’t you, Nina?” he 
remarked. “I’ve heard you talk differently to that in the 
old days. I’ve heard you say that there wasn’t a man you 
couldn’t wheedle off his perch if you wanted him.” 

She rose abruptly to her feet. 

“This man is different,” she said. “We will go into 
the bar. There are too many people round here for con- 
versation. Something must be done. The sooner you go 
over to Nice the better.” 

Violet watched them disappear with curious eyes. 
There was nothing unusual about their appearance, but 
from the first she was conscious of a peculiar feeling of 
aversion to both of them, of a profound distrust of the 
good-natured exterior of the man. Whatever their interest 
in Hargrave Wendever might be, she was convinced that 
it was an unfriendly one. A sense almost of fear op- 
pressed her, as though they had left some baneful influence 
in the atmosphere. She rose and moved towards the chair 
where Robert was seated. Just as she neared him, how- 
ever, he stood up. 

“Going to change my table,” he announced. “I can’t 
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do any good here and none of the croupiers understand 
a word of English. That bewigged old Frenchwoman op- 
posite has pinched two of my stakes already.” 

“Come and have some tea first,” she begged. 

He assented a little unwillingly, himself drinking a 
whisky and soda. At the opposite table were seated the 
man and the woman who had been discussing Hargrave 
Wendever. They were still talking earnestly, and more 
than once the woman read extracts from the cable which 
she held in her hand. Robert listened without much 
interest to Violet’s whispered but breathless confidence. 

“ Adventurers, I dare say,” he commented. “Sir Har- 
grave is just the sort of man they would go for. Ripping 
looking woman!” 

“She’s very handsome,” Violet agreed, “but I don’t 
like her expression.” 

They were suddenly conscious that they themselves 
had become objects of interest to the people whom they 
were discussing. The woman appeared to have directed 
her companion’s attention to them. 

“Now, what does that mean?” Violet murmured. 
“They are talking about us.” 

Robert shook his head. 

“Beyond me,” he admitted. “Besides, I don’t see that 
it matters much, anyway. Come and watch me start at 
one of the other tables.” 

They left the room, followed by the curious glances 
of their opposite neighbours. Robert made his way to one 
of the tables in the farther salon, and settled himself down 
with a little pile of counters before him. 

“When these have gone I’ve finished,” he announced. 

“I shall risk five louis,” Violet decided, handing a 
hundred-franc note to the croupier. 
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She staked her money piece by piece, and lost. Then 
she rose to her feet and as she strolled away she saw that 
her place had been taken by the woman who had spoken 
of Hargrave Wendever. 


CHAPTER IX 


ROBERT and Violet were half-way through dinner at 
the villa one evening a little later in the week, when Har- 
grave, whom they had not seen for several days, strolled 
in. He nodded pleasantly to both of them and drew a 
chair up to the table. 

“Do you mind my cigarette?” he asked. 

“Of course not,” Violet answered. “Are you going to 
dine here?” she added eagerly. 

He shook his head. 

“I am dining at Beaulieu at nine o'clock,” he ex- 
plained. “Pll have a cocktail with you, if I may.” 

The butler hastened away to prepare it. Hargrave 
leaned a little back in his chair. The momentary disap- 
pointment in Violet’s face brought him a curious sensation, 
half of pleasure, half of remorse. After all, he asked him- 
self, was he being faithful to his intentions? He had 
frankly announced himself for the next few months an 
egoist, a pleasure seeker at any cost, and he was suddenly 
conscious that he was exercising throughout the days a 
rigorous though unacknowledged self-denial. At the pre- 
sent moment nothing would have made him more content 
than to have taken his place by Violet’s side and forgotten 
Beaulieu and all that it meant. He abandoned his half- 
veiled contemplation of her slim perfection, her shy, in- 
triguing earnestness, with a sigh of regret. 
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“Well,” he asked, after a moment’s pause, “how does 
it go?” 

“Tt is all too wonderful!” Violet exclaimed. 

“I could never have believed that there was anything 
like it in the world,” Robert declared. 

Hargrave nodded approvingly. 

“You remember the illustrated paper you threw down 
by your chair in the manicure-room?” he asked the former. 
“You had conjured it all up to yourself and you were 
seeing it through that streaming window-pane. Do you 
find it as beautiful as your fancy?” 

“Far more beautiful,” she acknowledged. “The picture 
was attractive enough, but I don’t think that any words 
could describe this place when the sun is shining. It isn’t 
only the beauty of it—everyone seems so really gay. I 
wonder whether it is real happiness? I suppose it is.” 

Hargrave was silent for a moment. He reached out 
his hand for the cocktail which the butler had brought him. 

“Well,” he said, “it’s good not to be disappointed 
when you’re young. May you feel the same about the 
place when your stay comes to an end.” 

“] want to tell you something, please,” Violet begged 
earnestly. “I’ve been wanting to for days, but I never 
seem to see you.” 

“Pye been busy,” he interpolated. 

“Tt may not really be anything at all,” she went on, 
“but the other night in the Sporting Club a woman and 
a man were sitting next me and they were talking about 
you.” 

He smiled tolerantly. 

Welly 

“I don’t know why,” she went on diffidently, “but it 
seemed to me somehow that they weren’t exactly friendly. 
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The man seemed to be the Paris agent of some important 
financier. He was an American himself, I’m quite sure. 
The woman Robert talked to afterwards—she went and 
sat next to him, I’m certain on purpose. She was an 
American, too, but her name, she told Robert, was the 
Marchesa di Bieni.” 

“I know who she is,” Hargrave admitted, with a gleam 
of interest in his eyes. “So they were talking about me, 
eh?” 

“The woman kept on asking me questions about you, 
sir,” Robert confided. “She wanted to know whether you 
were at all accessible. She said that you had some mutual 
friends and that she was very anxious to meet you.” 

Hargrave sipped his cocktail thoughtfully. 

“Well, why not, if the opportunity occurs?” he re- 
marked. “It might be amusing. I think your intuition 
was correct, Miss Violet. I could quite imagine that their 
interest in me is not altogether a friendly one. What are 
you two going to do to-night?” 

“Robert wants to play roulette for a time,” Violet 
answered. “Afterwards I hope he will take me some- 
where to dance.” 

“Roulette doesn’t amuse you?” 

“I always lose,” she confessed simply. “I dare say if 
I could win once or twice, it might. The other games I 
can’t understand at all.» Robert is coming to the Club to- 
night, though, and I know I shall enjoy that. I like it so 
much better than the Salles Privées.” 

“There’s a better crowd there,” Hargrave observed, 
as he rose to his feet. “I may see something of you if 
you don’t leave too early.” 

He strolled out with a little farewell nod. Violet 
looked after him, unconscious of the faint wistfulness in 
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her eyes. Robert watched her with something that was 
almost a scowl on his face. 

“I wish he’d stay in to dinner one evening,” she 
sighed. “There are such a lot of things I should like to 
ask about the place and the people.” 

“Why should he?” Robert rejoined, a little brusquely. 
“He hasn’t shown any signs of bothering about us the 
last few days. Try one of those pears, Violet. What 
about the mouldy bananas and an apple you used to laugh 
at when we had that two-bob zaġle d’höte in Soho?” 

“That seems a long time ago, doesn’t it?” she reflected. 

“We shan’t like going back to it,” he groaned. 

She made no reply. The curtains, at their own re- 
quest, had been left only partially drawn, and she was 
looking out into the violet darkness. 

“Thank heavens I haven’t got a morbid disposition,” 
Robert went on, watching the refilling of his glass. “I can 
enjoy every minute of this without a thought about the 
future. We’ve got to-morrow anyhow, and to-morrow we’ve 
got the next day. That’s far enough.” 

“I wonder what effect this will really have upon us 

! afterwards,” Violet speculated. “I remember I used to 

| think that a month’s sunshine and pleasure without any 
anxiety would be a tonic enough to last me for the rest 
of my life. I wonder?” 

“I don’t,” Robert rejoined. “I just don’t think at all. 
That’s the only way to enjoy life.” 


Even at the Sporting Club, on an unusually crowded 
evening, the entrance of a semi-royal dinner party from 
Beaulieu created some sensation. There was the royal 
personage himself, escorted by the Princess Putralka, an 
English Duchess, superbly bejewelled, an Italian Prince 
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and Princess with historic names, an Englishwoman who 
announced a little too loudly that she had been bored to 
death at the party and was dying for some roulette, one 
or two of lesser interest, and Hargrave himself. He glanced 
around the room nonchalantly. His eyes rested for a 
moment with a puzzled expression upon the flower-like 
figure of Violet, in a plain white frock which had been 
amongst her recent purchases, standing beside one of the 
tables. He caught a surprised and delighted flash in her 
eyes and was ashamedly conscious of a responsive thrill. 
She herself seemed quite unaware of the admiration she 
was exciting. He strolled across to her side and her wel- 
coming smile evoked allegorical groans from her many 
undeclared admirers. 

“Winning?” he asked. 

She shook her head ruefully. 

“T can never win,” she replied. “All the others seem 
to. I’ve lost the five louis I allow myself.” 

He laughed quietly. 

“That’s not enough,” he said. “Wait.” 

He drew a handful of mille notes from his pocket and 
handed them to the croupier with a whispered instruction. 

“Pm betting the maximum on the dozens,” he told 
Violet. “That is scarcely the game for you. I’m putting 
a louis ex plein on fourteen and twenty-nine. I don’t know 
which it will be but you can get ready to draw the money.” 

“An en plein would make me delirious,” she confessed. 
“I don’t think I’ve seen any one I know win one.” 


“Then it’s highly probable,” he confided, “that you are - 


on the threshold of a new experience.” 

The monotonous cry of the croupier announced the 
termination of the staking. There was a little click. The 
ball fell into its place. 
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“Quatorze, rouge, pair et mangue,” was his parrot- 
like cry. 

Hargrave glanced at his companion with a smile. 

“Weve both won,” he pointed out. “You en plein and 
I have the maximum on the middle dozen.” 

“That louis en plein!” Violet gasped. “It can’t be 
mine.” 

“It most certainly is,” Hargrave assured her. “We'll 
double it and add the carres and chevaux.” 

There was a further spin and seventeen turned up. 

“Two carrés and a cheval,” Hargrave announced. 
“Now we double again, put a louis on the number and 
complete the carrés and chevaux.” 

Again the silence—this time a little longer, as the table 
was crowded. Then the amazing announcement from the 
croupier: 

“ Quatorze, rouge, pair et manque.” 

Hargrave collected the winnings, thrust a great hand- 
ful of five-mille plaques into his own pocket and pushed a 
heap of counters of various denominations across to Violet. 

“But this can’t all be mine,” she protested. 

“Every franc of it,” Hargrave assured her. “Even now 
I’ve won ten times as much as you. We’d better not try 
our luck too far. Come into the bar and let’s celebrate 
with a lemon squash or something.” 

She walked happily away by his side. They found a 
quiet corner and she elected for an orangeade. Hargrave 
drank brandy. 

“A dull dinner,” he confided, “prosy and snobbish. 
Supper, I am afraid, will be worse, from a different point 
of view.” 

He was undoubtedly a little tired. - There were lines 
of fatigue round his eyes and about his mouth. 
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«If you are not amused, why do you do all this?” she 
demanded. “You get no rest. This morning it was five 
o’clock before you came in.” 

“How do you know?” he asked. 

“I was awake and I heard you. I suppose it will be 
the same time to-morrow morning.” 

“Very likely,” he acknowledged. “I shall be host, and 
my guests are of the type who begin the day late.” 

She sighed. 

“Tt can’t be good for you.” 

“Believe me,” he rejoined, “the miserable people in 
the world are the people who spend their time wondering 
what is good for them. Of course it isn’t good for me, 
but you see it doesn’t last long.” 

“What doesn’t?” she asked, puzzled. “You can stay 
out here as long as you like.” 

“We can none of us stay anywhere as long as we like,” 
he answered, a little wearily. “The duties which call us 
away may vary, but the call is there just the same.” 

His aloofness became more manifest. She sipped her 
orangeade and felt a desperate desire to say something or 
do something which would attract him, which would keep 
him for a little longer by her side. She was conscious of 
a humiliating sense of unimportance. His very kindness 
became condescension and lost its savour. 

“Your frock is charming,” he said, quite unexpectedly. 

She was up again in the clouds. The softening light 
which sprang into her eyes, and the delicate flush of colour 
in her cheeks made her astonishingly beautiful. Her heart 
was beating fast. There had been genuine admiration in 
his eyes. 

“I bought it here yesterday afternoon,” she confided, 
am glad that you like it.” 
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“You have excellent taste,” he told her. “I think 
you'll have to take Robert in hand a little. He seems to 
have developed rather a flair for the wrong things and 
people.” 

“He is so difficult,” she sighed; “so very irritable if 
one even suggests things.” 

“As his sister you should have some influence,” he 
observed. 

A sudden iciness numbed her spirits. His sister! That 
was what he believed. That was her lie, the one poisoned 
spot in her happiness. Her passionate impulse to tell the 
truth and disclose everything passed, however. There was 
Robert to be considered. 

«Im afraid he’s lost his head a little out here,” she 
admitted. “That will soon pass.” 

“And you?” he ventured, looking at her earnestly. 
“Ts it my fancy, or have you, during the last few days, 
not been quite so happy as you were at first?” 

“That is a mistake,” she assured him; “only Robert 
and I enjoy different things. I just adore being at the 
villa and doing nothing—motoring up in the hills, wander- 
ing about in the sunshine, watching the people and listen- 
ing to the music. I don’t care very much for the gam- 
bling, because I hate the atmosphere of the Casino so 
much, and I don’t like those friendly ladies of Robert’s, 
but except for those few things no one could be happier 
than I am here.” 

The Princess Putralka, in a marvellous toilette with 
ropes of pearls, looked into the room, and, seeing Har- 
grave, approached. He rose to his feet. 

“I have just heard of your wonderful supper party to- 
night, Hargrave,” she said. “I want to join it,” 
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Hargrave’s little gesture of regret was spontaneous but 
courtierlike. 

“Alas, Princess,” he replied, “it is not possible.” 

“Your numbers are full?” 

“My company——” he ventured. 

She indulged in a little grimace. 

“After all, this is Monte Carlo,” she persisted. “There 
may be some of your guests whom you may not present, 
but for the rest, I will close my eyes.” 

“Tt is still, alas, impossible,” Hargrave regretted. “The 
supper is for Mademoiselle Diane from Paris, of whom 
the world talks just now, and there are others.” 

The Princess sighed. 

“Why do you flit from world to world. with such 
breathless haste?” she demanded. “It is worth while, you 
think?” 

“Perhaps not,” Hargrave acquiesced. “One learns 
only by experience.” 

“T am very angry,” she told him. “When I make up 
my mind to a thing I do not like to be disappointed, and 
I had made up my mind to sup with you.” 

“You add to my remorse,” Hargrave assured her, “but 
at this late hour nothing could be done. If you will fix a 
night——” 

“Oh, I know the sort of party you would get together 
then,” she complained, turning away. “You disappoint 
me very much, Hargrave.” 

She took her leave abruptly, without other form of 
farewell. Hargrave resumed his seat, and Violet looked 
after the Princess wistfully. 

“So that is the Princess Putralka!” she murmured. 

“A charming but somewhat difficult person,” he ob- 
served. “These women of birth all have a sort of idea 
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that there must be something wildly exciting in a party 
which consists chiefly of members of the other world. It 
isn’t so at all, as a matter of fact. Each set imitates the 
other in real life. As a rule, the aristocracy is far more 
thorough about it. I must go and find Mademoiselle 
Diane. She is playing chemin de fer.” 

They passed out of the bar together, followed by a 
good many curious glances. 

“I shall have to be careful of my reputation,” he 
remarked lightly, as they paused in the passage. “You 
may be over twenty, as you assure me, but you look 
outrageously young. I have no ambition to be taken for 
the vieux marcheur.” 

She laughed, and leaned for a moment forward. 

“My new youth is dedicated to you,” she half whispered 
in his ear. 

Then she turned away and passed behind the screen 
into the roulette-room, leaving Hargrave unexpectedly 
spellbound. The whole place, with its glitter of women’s 
jewels and toilettes, its laughter in every key, the clinking 
of the glasses, its atmosphere of luxury and well-being, 
seemed suddenly ugly. The world itself had changed. 
He realised with unfaltering conviction that this passionate 
quest of his for sensation, to feel absolutely and com- 
pletely before the end, was finished in the strangest and 
most unlikely of places. Her words had been common- 
place enough, but underneath them was that curious 
tremor of truth. Her glance might have been meant to 
be merely pleasantly and girlishly provocative, yet to him 
it carried another message. Here was madness, ready for 
the making! His protégée, a child, trusting in his word, 
removed from him by her youth, by the hard-fought 
struggle of her life, by every sense of decency! Yet she 
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had succeeded whilst the others round him failed hour 
after hour. He looked after her as a man may look at 
the ghost of his vain desires. 


CHAPTER X 


THERE was, after all, some slight delay before Har- 
grave was able to summon Mademoiselle Diane from the 
game which enthralled her. Caught up in a little block 
of people at the entrance to the chemin de fer room, he 
was suddenly accosted by the woman who had excited Fi 
Violet’s curiosity. 

“It is Sir Hargrave Wendever, is it not?” she asked, 
with a smile. “Might I recall myself to your memory? I 
am the Marchesa di Bieni.” 

“Nina von Tolger when I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing you in New York,” he ventured, with a bow. 

“That is really nice of you to remember,” she declared. 

“We met on the polo ground at Long Island. I was 
going to ask you, Sir Hargrave, if you would spare me a 
moment of your time. It makes it easier that you 
remember. There are two chairs in the corner there.” 

She took his acquiescence as a matter of course, and 
led the way. Hargrave seated himself in silence. He was 
searching his mind all the time for some story which he 
had once heard of her, but before he could recall it, her 
opening took him by surprise. 

“I am a woman of cosmopolitan tastes,” she began, 
“and since I lost my husband in the War I have extended 
them perhaps even too widely. I have cosmopolitan friends. 
Amongst them I number a Mr. Andrea Trentino.” 

__ So Violet’s story of the cable and her premonition had 
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been no myth! Hargrave was startled, but he recovered 
himself almost at once. 

“Indeed,” he murmured. “Then you possess one 
friend upon whom I cannot congratulate you.” 

“What have you against him?” she asked, toying with 
her fan. 

Hargrave’s gently raised eyebrows indicated his 
astonishment. 

“Marchesa,” he said, “it is somewhat early in our 
acquaintance for confidences.” 

“Why should we not talk frankly?” she persisted. 
“You are a man, Sir Hargrave, whom I have long wanted 
to know. I am a woman who has the name of being 
difficult. I am not difficult with those who are my friends, 
with those whom I like.” 

“Jt has been Andrea Trentino’s good fortune,” he 
asked, “to discover that?” 

She looked at him reproachfully. She had beautiful 
eyes, and she knew well how to use them. 

“That is not kind,” she persisted. “Andrea Trentino 
is a friend without a doubt, and since my husband’s death 
— he was killed in the War, as I dare say you know—I 
have needed friends.” 

The people surged round them. Hargrave was con- 
tinually forced to exchange remarks with passing acquaint- 
ances, most of whom were known also to the Marchesa. 
She became impatient. 

“May I come to see you at your beautiful villa, to- 
morrow?” she begged. “Or will you permit me to invite 
you to mine?” 

“For the moment, I regret that neither is possible,” 
Hargrave replied. x 

Her eyebrows were drawn together and her lips com- 
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pressed. The man had been reputed difficult; he was 
more difficult than she had expected. 

“Ts it that you are no longer a man of gallantry, Sir 
Hargrave?” she asked. “Or do I come too late upon the 
scene?” 

“Is it a matter of that sort, Marchesa, which you wish 
to discuss with me?” 

Her whole face relaxed. Good humour was best. She 
laughed softly. 

“You are too clever for me,” she admitted. “Here 
then is my second method. I will say in plain words 
what I wish to lead up to. I wish to plead for your grace 
on behalf of Andrea Trentino, and an explanation as to 
what your intentions are.” 

“I am sorry,” Hargrave rejoined. “It is a habit of my 
life never to talk business with a lady.” 

“Pleasure might creep into our conversation,” she 
ventured. 

He shook his head. 

“My dealings with Mr. Trentino, or which concern 
Trentino, are conducted between my stockbroker and his 
representatives in New York and Buenos Ayres. If it is 
your business, Marchesa, to ask me to sell Andrea Trentino 
some of his own shares back again, let me tell you at once 
that nothing but failure awaits you.” 

“Do not be so hasty,” she begged. “As yet I have 
asked nothing. Why do you wish to ruin this man? You 
will not profit by it. You will lose, they tell me, a great 
deal of money if you persist.” 

“] have discounted my probable loss,” was the equable 
reply. “If it"were twice as great I should act precisely as 
I am acting.” 
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She was silent for a moment. Again stray units of 
the people who passed claimed their attention. 

“It is hard to talk to you here,” she complained. “I 
wish to plead, to appeal to your kindness, your generosity, 
your chivalry, but it is so difficult when people interpose 
all the time with their banalities. My car is outside. 
Come back to my villa for one half-hour whilst I explain 
with no one to hear.” 

He looked at her curiously. There was not a line 
upon her face, not a trace of insincerity in the eager in- 
vitation of her eyes. It was a touch, he thought, of all 
that was artificial in the world which surged round them 
—the woman willing to give so much to save the man. 

“That would not be possible, Marchesa,” he said. 
“ To-night I give a supper party for which I ought already 
to be collecting my guests.” 

She steeled herself to her first failure, to accept the in- 
evitable without admitting it as failure to him or to herself. 

“Then I can only plead with you under these very 
difficult conditions,” she continued, “and if anyone sees 
us and sees these tears which are so near my eyes, they 
will probably think that I am asking you for one of 
those jewels such as Diane is wearing, or for a handful of 
milles to gamble with. What do I care? Andrea Trentino 
may not be of your world, he may be your enemy, but he 
has been my friend for three years. The War left me 
penniless. My husband could do nothing for me. His 
family, although they are one of the noblest in Italy, live 
on the paltriest of pensions. Andrea met me here when 
I was in despair. He was kind to me; he gave me the 
little villa in which I live. He comes every year, and 
although things between us are not what they were, his 
friendship is a stern necessity to me.” - 
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“Necessity?” Hargrave murmured. “Your own people 
were wealthy.” 

“My father went down in the Wall Street boom seven 
years ago,” she answered. “It broke his heart and he 
died. He left nothing. In my way,” she went on, “I am 
proud. After my husband’s death, or at-any time, I would 
have married anyone who had asked me, but in Europe 
and these parts to-day one does not marry. The one 
thing which I could not endure,” she continued, “would 
be to ask the help of casual friends, the lover of a week 
or a month, to face the world again, to have all the despair 
and the anxiety of those unmentionable others. That is 
why I have clung to Andrea Trentino. Now do you 
understand?” 

“I am beginning to,” Hargrave admitted. 

“T have had a long cable from him,” she went on. 
“I am to make your acquaintance anyhow, I am to 
use any argument I can think of, to find out what you 
want, to persuade you to show him this grace which he 
asks of you. That is why I have sought you out. It is 
little one can offer so great a man as Sir Hargrave Wend- 
ever, yet the whole gratitude of a woman’s heart has some- 
times been worth taking.” 

“You make me ashamed to seem so obdurate,” he 
replied, with a certain gentleness in his tone. “I cannot, 
however, grant your request.” 

“But why?” she asked tearfully. “Andrea points out 
that you will lose far more if you are obstinate and persist 
in ruining him than you would gain if you would accede 
to his request. I am not a very good business woman, 
but I do know that the shares in his company are falling 
every day. He is willing to buy from you what he needs 
at-the top price.” 
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“The situation,” Hargrave admitted, “must be in- 
explicable to you, Marchesa, as it perhaps is to him; yet 
the fact remains, I will not sell.” 

“You hate Andrea?” she asked, with a little choke in 
her voice. “You are his enemy?” 

He shrugged his shoulders, but remained silent. 

“And mine?” she persisted. 

“Only if you so wish, Marchesa,” he replied, half 
rising to his feet. 

Her hand on his arm held him. 

“Listen,” she said, “this may not matter, you perhaps 
will not believe me, but it is the truth. In my stupid 
woman’s way I have always had a feeling for you, a liking 
—call it what you will. It would have made me very 
happy if you had chosen to notice me as you notice so 
many of these others.” 

“You flatter me, Marchesa.” 

“T tell the truth,” she insisted doggedly. 

“It is the more unfortunate,” he declared. “We might 
have experimented in friendship together but for the fact 
that I know you to be Andrea Trentino’s friend.” 

She sat quite still, as though listening to the hum of 
voices, to the croupiers’ monotonous announcements, to 
the patter of the cards upon the table. Loungers passed 
them with greetings each moment. So far as she was 
concerned, they were unnoticed. Her hand still rested 
gently upon Hargrave’s arm as though she were afraid 
that he might make his escape. 

“What I am going to say,” she went on at last, 
“comes from myself—I have indeed no right to say it. 
You wonder perhaps that Andrea Trentino has attracted 
me, notwithstanding his wealth. It was nőt only my 
loneliness. He has one quality which women worship. 
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He is terribly forceful. He hews his way through diffi- 
culties to success. It was like that with me. I resisted 
for a year. I wished to marry. In any case, it was not 
Andrea Trentino I desired. In the end I gave in. He 
does not know how to accept failure. Are you wise to 
make an enemy of such a man?” 

To her surprise, Hargrave laughed—not only smiled 
but laughed. 

“My dear lady,” he said, “to me, of all men in the 
world, such an argument carries no weight. Life is worth 
just as much to me as the button you have this moment 
wrenched from your glove.” 

She looked at it ruefully and threw it down. 

“But why?” she demanded. “You are young, you 
have not yet reached middle age, you have the great air, 
you succeed at sport, in gambling; you succeed when you 
will with us poor women. Why do you speak of life so 
lightly ?” 

“Marchesa,” Hargrave answered, rising to his feet, 
“T have told you enough of my secrets.” 

“But let me impress this upon you—just this,” she 
concluded, rising also to her feet. “Andrea Trentino will 
not be ruined—not by any man. You, if you do this to 
him, will fall with him—if not one way, another.” 

He smiled his adieux. 

“Marchesa,” he said, “those to whom life has no 
value are naturally indifferent to threats.” 

Hargrave crossed the room and obeyed the some- 
what impatient summons of Mademoiselle Diane. The 
cheerful-looking little man with the horn-rimmed spectacles 
appeared from some unexpected place and sunk into his 
vacant seat. 

“Nothing doing, I can see,” he observed. 
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“There’s nothing doing,” she admitted reluctantly. 
“He is as hard as steel. Take me to the bar. I am not 
quite myself.” 

They threaded their way amongst the people and 
discovered a retired corner. Even then she found words 
difficult. Her companion watched her curiously. 

“Some brute!” he murmured, with an attempt at 
sympathy. 

“He is a very maddening person,” she admitted at 
last. “I am angry with myself that I have failed. No- 
thing in the whole world,” she went on, her voice trem- 
bling a little, “would give me such pleasure as to succeed.” 

The American—his name was Hobson, known to his 
intimates as Sam Hobson—smiled to himself as he sum- 
moned a waiter. He was a very observant person and 
after that first glance he had not needed to look at her. 

“You couldn’t even get wise as to what his game 
was?” he asked. 

“He wouldn’t tell me a single thing,” she answered. 

“He may change his mind,” he said softly. 

She twisted her fingers one through the other. 

“If only I could make him!” she murmured, in a sort 
of passionate undertone. 

“In the meantime,” Mr. Hobson observed, “I guess 
we'd better be getting along with it. Is there anything to 
be done with the young man?” 

“He might be useful,” she acknowledged. “I told 
him yesterday that you represented an American news- 
paper and were always willing to give a good amount for 
any news as to the doings of the principal people here. 
You will probably gain useful information from him.” 

“I found my man over at Nice,” Mr. Hobson an- 
nounced; “found him working in a garage aa and 
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living in a cellar. He’s been cleaned up as far as 
possible, but I should say that he was some tough.” 

The woman shivered a little. 

“To-night,” she said, “I am depressed. Get me a 
champagne cocktail and leave me. Keep that young man 
away, too. I am in the humour to be rude to anyone. 
Presently I shall go home.” 

Mr. Hobson obeyed orders and reluctantly took his 
leave. Secretly, although he knew better than to even 
hint at his admiration, he considered the Marchesa the 
most beautiful and the most attractive woman in the 
world. He glared resentfully through his thick spectacles 
at Hargrave, passing down the corridor with Mademoiselle 
Diane. 

“IIl say that there are some fools who don’t know 
their luck!” he muttered to himself. 


CHAPTER XI 


STEPHANIE PUTRALKA pushed the drooping roses on 
one side and leaned forward to greet Hargrave as he 
brought his Rolls-Royce with a sweep to the front entrance 
of her villa. He came towards her, hat in hand, a little 
hesitant. In her cunningly simple white gown, with the 
welcoming light in her eyes, she seemed, as she moved 
on one side and stood on the topmost step of the piazza, 
scarcely more than a girl. 

“At last,” she murmured, as he bent over her fingers, 
“I have you to myself. This is what I have hoped for.” 

She led him down the broad balcony, widening at the 
end into a great winter garden from which exotic odours 
were caught up and hung languorously upon the softly 
moving air. In a sheltered corner was a luncheon table 
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laid for two. A servant, in the black-coated livery of the 
old days, was standing motionless with a salver in his 
hand upon which were two glasses of exquisite design, 
slightly frosted and filled with amber liquid. Another 
servant had relieved Hargrave of his hat and gloves. 

“You see, I remember all your weaknesses,” she said, 
as he raised his glass to his lips. “You like your cocktail 
the moment you arrive. You like it in a glass of reason- 
able size, and your cigarette—there it is—at the same 
time. You like to linger for a moment—here are our 
chairs. When we are ready, luncheon will be served.” 

“You spoil me,” he told her, smiling. 

“Perhaps I do,” she answered, a little gravely. “That 
may be because presently I shall read you a lecture. 
Your supper party of last night, for instance. Confess at 
once. Was it very terrible?” 

“T thought our dinner was dull,” he confessed, “es- 
pecially because, alas, as a simple English baronet, I had 
to sit opposite instead of next to you—but on the whole 
I think that my supper was duller still.” 

“Why must you spend your time pursuing fantasies?” 
she asked, with a little frown. “I know that men of your 
position must entertain the other world sometimes, but 
with you it is becoming a habit. Mademoiselle Diane 
asserts now that she wears your pearls.” 

He flicked the ash from his cigarette. 

“Monte Carlo is like a great whispering gallery,” he 
murmured. “Sometimes the whispers become distorted.” 

“You are, I am afraid, a very hopeless person,” she 
declared. “Do I waste my time upon you, I wonder?” 

“It could never be wasted, because it is appreciated,” 
he answered. ~ 

“Not bad,” she admitted. “Tell me, how old are you?” 
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“I shall be forty on my next birthday.” 

“And you have never been married! Well, that may 
be the reason. It is time, is it not, that you took life more 
seriously?” 

“In England,” he said, “that would mean that I got 
married, took the hounds and became Chairman of the 
County Council, or stood for Parliament. Just what does 
it mean with you?” 

“I think that you should marry,” she said. 

“ And afterwards?” 

“ Afterwards life becomes more sedate, even if a man’s 
tastes do not lead him to any actual pursuit. There is 
always travel—and other possibilities.” 

“Marriage,” he reflected, “seems to me, in the world 
which you adorn, Stéphanie, and into which I am some- 
times permitted to enter——” 

“You have a place there whenever you choose,” she 
interrupted quickly. “You are well born, and even if you 
are of the lesser nobility, you have wealth and presence. 
You are received where you choose. Do not say absurd 
things.” 

“Very well then,” he corrected himself, “marriage in 
our world seems to make so extraordinarily little difference. 
One could count upon the fingers of one’s hand the number 
of men who are here with their wives, or wives who are 
here with their husbands. There is a certain vagueness 
about matrimonial obligations, especially in this part of 
the world, which I think would make a bachelor like my- 
self, even if he were inclined to take the plunge, hesitate.” 

“There is some reason in what you say,” she admitted, 
“but the conditions which exist here are not common 
amongst the great families of Europe. It is very often the 
fact that people are not happily married, which brings one 
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or other of them to this place for distraction. I believe 
that amongst us fidelity in married life is far more usual 
than amongst the people of other classes.” 

“That may be so,” Hargrave conceded thoughtfully. 

The Princess made a sign, and from somewhere in 
the background a servant came forward. The glasses 
were replenished. 

“I like these few minutes’ EEE she said, 
“because at luncheon one has one’s servants, and-our op- 
portunities for intimate talk are so few. I know what you 
must be thinking, although naturally you would not allude 
to it. You are thinking of my own case.” 

“I have sometimes wondered,” Hargrave admitted, 
“as to your relations with your husband.” 

“The Prince,” she confided, “is twenty years older 
than I am. That would not in itself be an insuperable 
obstacle to our happiness, but he prefers a life which does 
not appeal to me. He has represented our lost country, 
since the days of his boyhood, in Paris, first as military 
attaché, and afterwards diplomatically, and he is a Parisian 
to his finger tips. He is miserable if he is dragged away. 
That is why some eight—no, nine years ago—we infor- 
mally separated. The world does not know this. I visit for 
two months every year our establishment in Paris, some- 
times he spends a month with me with our cousins in Italy, 
but it is nevertheless a fact that nine years ago he ceased 
to be more to me than a friend.” 

“You never thought of divorce?” Hargrave ventured. 
“Such a life for a young woman, after all, seems scarcely 
reasonable.” 

“Tt is strange that you should mention that,” she said. 
“We will speak of it again, but in connecticn with my 
married life there is another thing which I should like to 
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tell you. During those nine years I have been faithful, 
not to my husband, but to the vows which united me to 
him.” 

Hargrave looked across at her thoughtfully. Notwith- 
standing its humanity, hers was a wonderfully patrician 
face. To-day she was more earnest than he had ever 
known her. There was at that moment something almost 
saintlike in the stillness of her features, which seemed to 
him a little strange after the frankly girlish pleasure of 
her greeting. 

“That is very wonderful of you,” he acknowledged 
gravely, “and yet not so wonderful. There is something, 
after all, a little vulgar about unlegalised attachments, un- 
less they are for all time.” 

She smiled deprecatingly but with some approval. 

“I am of the same opinion,” she confessed. “I claim 
no merit for what I have told you, because it is a part of 
myself. I have never been tempted. Now we have gone 
so far with our conversation, shall we lunch? I like to 
feel that we understand each other better, and whilst we 
lunch you shall tell me of this little protégée of yours. I 
must admit that I had a queer feeling when I saw her 
with you that morning last week.” 

She glanced around. The major-domo, who had been 
hovering near the table, hastened forward. 

«< Madame la Princesse est servie,” he announced. 

They took their places in the high-backed, comfort- 
able chairs, drawn up before a wonderful oval table, with 
carved legs and a yellow marble top. The luncheon ser- 
vice was of amber-coloured Sévres china, the glass tinted 
faintly with the same shade. The food, served with fault- 
less precision and in perfect silence by two servants, over- 
looked by the tall major-domo, who stood motionless be- 
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famous cordon bleu could ensure. 
“We speak, if you please, of your young protégée,” 
the Princess suggested. 
“There is very little to tell you,” was the measured 
reply. “I take some interest in her and her brother in 
London, where they are both engaged in working for their 
living. They have never been to Monte Carlo, and the 
whim seized me to give them two months of happiness.” 
“Tt was a generous whim,” the Princess murmured. 
“The girl has not the air of the working class. Tell me 
how long you have known her.” 
“A year, perhaps, by sight,” he answered; “a day or 
two before I left England to speak to.” “l 
“She has an affection for you?” | 
“She is naturally grateful,” Hargrave replied; “she 
could scarcely be otherwise. As to anything else—well, 
whatever her years may be, she is distinctly—it is the 
most charming part of her—a child. My age you know.” 
E “It is probably a sort of hero worship,” the Princess 
conceded. “You are the fairy prince who is showing her 
a new world, but be careful, mon ami. There are many 
girls who would never be hurt by a little zendresse for an 
older man, but I am not sure that your little protégée is j 
one of them.” i 
“You are very observant,” he murmured, ridiculously 
anxious to change the conversation. 
“I am a very good judge of other people,” she ‘said. 
“That child has in her the good things which so few 
' possess. She has heart and she has soul. She is not to 
be hurt.” 
“But you have -not spoken to her,” Hargrave protested. 
“] have watched her more than once,” the Princess 
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continued, “and when she thinks she is unobserved it is very 
seldom that her glances are far from you. When you speak 
to her she is suddenly beautiful. It is the beauty of a 
girl who feels pleasant things. Well, we will leave her 
alone, only you men are sometimes a little bit blind. Be 
careful!” 

Hargrave watched the yellow wine in a long carafe 
being poured into his glass. 

“You are very kind and thoughtful about others, 
Stéphanie,” he said. “Some day I almost think that there 
is a confidence of my own which I should make to you.” 

“You will find me always ready to listen,” she assured 
him. “I may not give absolution, but I can give advice. 
Good advice, too, I think,” she went on, “for although I 
live in the world here and in Rome—sometimes in London, 
sometimes in Paris, for short visits to Madrid—lI think that 
I am rather an onlooker in life. The rôle suits me. It 
amuses me to watch my fellow creatures. I have found it 
sufficient for many years. Just now, I am'not so sure of 
myself.” 

Her eyes met his. He was conscious of a moment 
almost of embarrassment. She accepted it as due to the 
presence of the servants, and laughed lightly. 

“We speak in English to-day,” she said. “I make a 
point of having servants who do not understand that 
language, and Paul here, my protector, speaks very little 
of anything except Russian. Still, I am tempted, perhaps, 
to be too discursive. Tell me, you are having a large party 
for the Bal de L’Or?” 

“T have taken a box,” Hargrave answered. “I have 
done nothing yet about my guests.” 

The Princess sighed. 

“T, alas,” she said, “must go with my friends upon the 
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hill. It will be tedious, but one may escape. I shall 
look for your aid. You amuse yourself this season as 
usual?” 

“I am not so sure,” he answered. “I came with the 
idea of amusing myself more. Perhaps for that reason 
there have been times when I have been a little weary 
with the life.” 

“We all feel that,” she confessed gently. “It is so 
beautiful. and there is so much to attract, that we rather 
rush at it; we embrace it almost to surfeit. I am not 
sure,” she went on, “that you, my friend, are not a sinner 
in. that respect.” 

“Perhaps I am,” he admitted. “I am learning wisdom, 
though.” 

She smiled at him—a smile which seemed to imply 
some understanding, the happiness of which made him for 
a moment uneasy. Then he saw the smile fade slowly 
from her lips, saw the change come into her face. She 
leaned a little forward, gazing down the terrace in ob- 
vious surprise. He followed the direction of her eyes. 
Preceded by a manservant who had not appeared at the 
service of luncheon, came a tall, elderly man, of good 
figure and address. He carried his hat in his hand, and 
his smoothly brushed, grey hair and erect carriage gave 
him a military appearance. 

“Nicholas!” Stéphanie murmured under her breath. 
“But this is amazing!” 

He approached the table with a quick glance at Har- 
grave. Then he bent low over Stéphanie’s fingers and 
raised them to his lips. 

“I am forgiven, I trust, for this surprise,” he said. 
“Your letter brought me.” 

“You are very welcome, of course,” she answered gravely. 
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“Hargrave, I must introduce you to my husband. Sir Har- 
grave Wendever—Prince Nicholas.” 

The two men shook hands. The Prince accepted a 
chair and some coffee. 

“T lunched early upon the train,” he explained. “I may 
renew my acquaintance with the wonderful art of Antoine 
if I am permitted to dine.” 

“But naturally,” Stéphanie replied. “You will stay here, 
of course. They will be seeing about your rooms.” 

“Mine will be a very brief visit,” the Prince said, “but 
you are very kind.” 

The conversation, which had merged into French, 
became a little disjointed. After he had finished his coffee, 
Hargrave rose. 

“You will excuse me, Princess,” he begged, “if I make 
a somewhat hasty departure.” 

“But I would prefer you to stay,” she protested, “and 
know my husband better.” \ 

Prince Nicholas looked across the table, and it seemed 
to Hargrave that he was looking into the eyes of an enemy. 

“Nothing would give me greater pleasure,” the former 
said coldly. 

“T shall hope to have another opportunity,” Hargrave 
observed. “This afternoon, I have been foolish enough to 
engage myself to play tennis.” 

The two men exchanged bows. Stéphanie rose de- 
liberately to her feet and walked away with Hargrave. 

“This visit,” she confided, as they drew out of ear-shot 
of the table, “has been a complete surprise to me. It 
is without doubt the result of a letter which I wrote to 
Nicholas.” 

“Is it my fancy,” Hargrave asked, “or did:your hus- 
band resent my presence with you /éte-a-téte?” 
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“He has not the right,” she answered calmly. ` “But 
men are always unreasonable—Russians in particular. 
There is a strain of the Cossack, too, in Nicholas, although 
he is at heart a great gentleman. Whilst he is here, I 
must entertain him. I must listen to what he has to say. 
When he goes, I send to tell you. You understand?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“And you are content?” 

“Naturally.” 

She raised her fingers almost to his lips before she 
turned away. Hargrave, as he commenced to descend the 
steps to where the car was waiting, caught a little view of 
the man seated at the deserted luncheon table, watching 
them with a frown. 


CHAPTER XII 


A MORNING or two later, Hargrave, mounting the wind- 
ing path from the bathing hut a little later than usual, 
found Violet taking her breakfast upon the terrace, She 
greeted him half eagerly, half shyly. 

“Late this morning, aren’t you?” he asked. 

“I have nothing particular to do,” she answered. “It’s 
delightful to dawdle here.” 

He sank into a chair by her side and gave an order 
to his servant who had been following him with towels. 

«If I may,” he proposed, “I will have my coffee with 
you.” 

“If you may!” she repeated, a little scornfully. 

“What time did you get home last night?” he inpas 

“About ten o'clock.” 

“But why?” he asked, frowning. “Surely I saw you 
going out with Robert?” "i 
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She stirred- her coffee thoughtfully. She was capable 
of great reserves, but an impulse to let him know some- 
thing of the truth assailed her and she yielded to it. 

“Brothers don’t seem to count for much in Monte 
Carlo,” she confided. “We went to the Salles Privées be- 
cause Robert thinks he wins there more easily. He spent 
the first part of the evening with a little French danseuse 
from the Café de France, and afterwards he disappeared 
altogether, either with her or someone else. I’m not com- 
plaining—please don’t think that,” she went on hastily. 
“I want Robert to enjoy himself, but to wander about 
the Rooms by oneself isn’t too pleasant, and although I 
don’t think I’m a prude I rather like to choose my own 
acquaintances. That’s why for the last three nights I’ve 
gone to bed at about ten o’clock, and got up in time to 
watch you, disapprovingly, from up there,” she concluded, 
pointing to her balcony. 

“Pm afraid I’ve been very thoughtless,” he admitted. 
“I must disturb you coming home at that hour of the 
morning.” 

“You don’t disturb me,” she assured him, “because 
I’m always awake.. The birds are singing and there’s a 
sort of wonderful half light before the sun comes up 
which draws me out of bed. Sometimes I can’t believe 
it is real. It is like the prelude to some great opera, and 
I keep on expecting the curtain to go up. Then I hear 
that horn and see those great lights of yours come flash- 
ing round the corner, watch you turn up the avenue, and 
I realise just where I am. Then I get into bed again.” 

“Pll come. the back way to-night,” he declared. ~ 

She was almost pathetically in. earnest. 

“Please don’t—please promise that you won’t,” she 
begged. “F'shall lie awake for I don’t know how long 
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if you do. I like watching the car come up the avenue 
and knowing that you are safe at home. I always go to 
sleep afterwards.” 

“What am I going to do about you?” he asked, after 
a brief pause, during which she had poured out his coffee. 
“Im afraid you are getting a little lonely.” 

“I am quite satisfied to be alone,” she assured him. 
“That doesn’t mean being lonely in the least. If I may 
have these gardens and the sunshine and the birds in the 
morning and those mountains to look at and the car now 
and then, I am perfectly and entirely happy. Robert 
enjoys himself after a different fashion, but it doesn’t inter- 
fere with me. Believe me, I am perfectly and entirely 
content. I’d rather be left alone than go out with people 
who don’t interest me.” 

He stirred his coffee thoughtfully. No one but him- 
self knew how tight a hold he had kept upon all his in- 
clinations during the last few days. Stéphanie’s warning 
and his own dimly awakened feelings had been always in 
his mind. Still, there were limits to the restrictions he 
had forced upon himself. There was no reason why he 
should deny himself the pleasure of seeing her happy. 

“Would you like to go a little higher up into the 
mountains than you have been yet?” he asked. “Up to 
Mont Agel with me and lunch and walk round whilst I 
play a hole or two of golf? I need some exercise and 
I’m rather bored with the tennis crowd.” 

“I shouldn’t just Ze it,” she told him sincerely; “it 
would be heavenly. I have been through La Turbie. 
Robert had an hour to spare the day before yesterday 
and we had tea at that pink place up there. But do you 
really mean it—lunch with you there? Don’t you want to 
take someone to play with you?” 
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.... “Yd much rather take you,” he answered. “Pll have 
a few holes before lunch and a few after. You don’t by 
any chance play yourself, I suppose?” 

“] have played,” she admitted, “years ago. My father 
belonged to the little golf club in the village where I was 
born. He was the local doctor there, and he and the 
clergyman started it.” 

He concealed his surprise admirably. It occurred to 
him that he had never asked her a single question as to 
her parentage. 

“So much the better,” he declared. “You shall play 
with some of my clubs. I will go and complete my toilette 
and be down in twenty minutes. You won’t find it any 
too warm,” he added, glancing at her light frock. 

“Pll put on a tweed skirt and jumper,” she told him. 
“How heavenly!” 

She met Robert as she flew up the stairs. He held 
out his arm and stopped her. 

“Why the hurry?” 

“Im going to lunch with Sir Hargrave at Mont Agel 
and play golf,” she answered, breathlessly. 

“So that’s what he’s going to do this morning,” Robert 
observed. “No tennis at Cannes, eh?” 

` No, he’s taking me up to Mont Agel in half an hour, 
so you will have a whole long morning and afternoon to 
yourself. You can invite Mademoiselle Zélie to have an 
apéritif with you, and lunch if you will with someone else, 
and have tea with whomever you please. I’m off your 
hands.” 

“You seem pretty pleased about it,” he remarked. 

She swung round suddenly and looked at him. 

“Do you blame me?” she asked. 
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A wonderful morning! Violet sat proudly and happily 
by Hargrave’s side, and he drove his two-seater Rolls- 
Royce, which was the envy of all the motorists in the 
place. The end of their journey was like entering para- 
dise. They were on a level with the snows, almost with 
the clouds, but the whole place was bathed in sunshine, 
the air was like wine. He took her out at once on to the 
links. 

“Have your luncheon here, Johnson,” he told the 
chauffeur. “We shall be at least two hours and a half.” 

There were few people playing and they were able to 
drive off from the first tee at once. Hargrave, putting his 
driver into Violet’s hands, after a moment’s hesitation, was 
amazed at the result. She drove with a fine, free swing, 
hitting the ball well down the course, and although she 
topped her next shot, she atoned by a long putt on the 
first green. When they arrived on the second, he took 
her straight to the professional’s shop. 

“A set of lady’s clubs and a bag at-once,” he ordered. 
“My dear child, you should have told me about this.” 

She coloured with pleasure. 

“I wasn’t at all sure how I should play again,” she 
said. “I used to be fairly good, but it was so long 
ago.” 

“I shall give you a half,” he announced, as they 
emerged again. “I shall think myself lucky if I can hold 
my Own.” 

They played the first few holes almost in silence, 
Violet fulfilling the promise of her first shot and almost 
breathless with excitement. From the dizzy height of the 
fourth tee they paused to look down for a moment upon 
the dazzling panorama below. 

“Look at that speck on the road,” Violet exclaimed; 
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“right down as far as you can see. How fast it is mov- 
ing!” 

The speck on the road was a black motor bicycle, 
climbing the hill at a wicked speed. Hargrave frowned 
as he looked at it and turned away. 

“Some madman,” he muttered; “deserves to break 
his neck!” 

They played the whole eighteen holes before luncheon, 
Hargrave keenly interested and Violet rapturously happy. 
When they entered the restaurant, where a table in the 
window had been reserved for them, she gave another 
little cry of wonder. The white peaks with which they 
were surrounded seemed almost within reach, a ribbon of 
blue mist hung over one of the nearer mountains, above 
all there was the sunlight. Hargrave watched his com- 
panion’s face with a queer little sense of emotion. There 
was something childlike, almost pagan, in her worship of 
beauty. 

“One must lunch,” he whispered presently. 

She turned round. After her brief visit to the clouds 
she was entirely’ and warmly human. 

“Why, I hope so,” she declared. “I was never so 
hungry in my life. And a cocktail! This is quite my 
happiest morning.” 

It was a good and excellently served lunch, and 
Violet’s high spirits were infectious. Hargrave thrust prob- 
lems behind him and let himself go. He devoted himself 
with complete success to his companion’s entertainment. 
He was occasionally personal, and permitted himself to 
be paternally tender. She mocked at his affectation of 
superior years. 

“Do you know how old I am?” she asked him. “I 
have told you once, but you appear to forget. I am twenty- 
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four years old. You are thirty-nine. I know, because I 
looked you up in one of those books. There’s no differ- 
ence between us at all. You have no right to talk to me 
as though you’d lived in the world for years and years 
before I was born.” 

“How old is Robert?” 

For almost the first time the light died out of her face. 

“Robert is twenty-five,” she said. “He looks older, 
but then he has had rather a bad time and he hasn’t the 
disposition which makes the best of things.” 

“I remember wondering once,” he remarked, with a 
little smile, “whether you had.” 

She laughed outright, very softly and very musically, 
yet with a real ring of mirth. 

“What you must have thought of me growling and 
grumbling on my stool,” she exclaimed. “I was so miser- 
able those few days, though, and I never dreamed that 
you were going to turn out to be my fairy prince.” 

“I wonder if I have,” he reflected. 

“Then don’t wonder any more,” she begged softly. 
“Tf, when the end of my visit comes, I die, I shall 
die happy, because I have known happiness. No one can 
say more. I was honest when I said that I was starving 
for just this. I’ve had it and I don’t mind. All that I 
feel is pity for people who have never once been really 
happy before they die.” 

“You generally have a thought for others,” he ob- 
served. 

“I have had one for you the last few mornings,” she 
told him, tenderly but a little reproachfully. “I have hated 
to see you come in between four and five o’clock, looking 
so tired. I have gone back to bed more than once with 
a heartache.” 

Prodigals of Monte Carlo 7 
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i He tried to remain indifferent. 
j “Life here makes demands upon one,” he mur- 


! mured. 
| “Necessarily?” 
<“ “You little inquisitoress!” 
-i “You don’t mind?” she appealed. “How could I help 
~ thinking that it would be so good for you if you would 
i> have just one or two quiet evenings.” 
` “Well have one together sometime,” he proposed 
s rashly. 
z She was silent, but the look she flashed across the 


table brought him a moment’s disquietude. And yet, after 
all, he asked himself, as he looked beyond her high up 
to the snows, what did it matter? He had come here 
with the deliberate intention of taking his dole of the best 
there was in life. Why deny himself the crumbs of her 
çi offering? Day by day he realised that she was becoming 
t to him the centre of all his emotions. The rest of the 
people, excepting only Stéphanie, were puppets, creatures 
made to play with and forget, to amuse, if they could, 
the passing months of a dying man. But happiness! Why 
not a month or more of it? After all, the path to the 
end was only relatively short or long. He could compen- 
sate, he could leave her wealth. Why deny himself? 

“What do you see away there in the distance?” she 
asked him abruptly. 

The rush of his thoughts was checked. He laughed 
a little uneasily and helped himself to wine. 

“I see a shadow falling upon the mountains, child,” 
he said, “a blue mist turning to grey. It means that we 
; must finish our lunch and hurry downwards.” 

“The wonderful things are finished so soon,” she 
sighed. __ 
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He wrapped her cloak around her and they drove off. 
She leaned back by his side with a little sigh of content 
as they glided away from the clubhouse. The demon of 
his disquietude leaped out again. He watched her long, 
capable fingers, lying for a moment ungloved upon the 
rug, and wondered whether she had -left them there on 
purpose. Never once had he held them. He glanced: at 
her lips, full and soft and sweet, and thought for a mo- 
ment of the miracle of the one unforgettable kiss he knew 
so well was there for the asking, watched her slim body 
as she leaned. forward and then back again in her place. 
Suddenly he found her watching him. - She smiled. 

“Forgive me,” she begged. “To-day you look so 
natural. You seem so much more like yourself. Since we 
have been out here, is it my fancy, or have you been just 
a little schoolmasterish with me? I don’t know why. I 
don’t want you to be like that.” 

He swung round the corner to the second lacet. He 
had been driving, perhaps, a little faster than usual and 
his foot sought the brake. There was no response. The 
car was gathering speed. He reached for the hand brake. 
Then he knew the worst. 

“What’s happened, Johnson?” he asked, without turn- 
ing his head. 

The man leaned over from the dickey. 

“J wanted to ask you when you got in, Sir Hargrave, 
to let me try the brakes, only you were off so soon,” he 
replied. “I don’t understand. They were all right when 
we came up. My God!” 

They swung round a corner on two wheels. A foot 
from them on the right was a sheer drop, of many hun- 
dreds of feet. They were racing now down a long incline. 
Hargrave bent over the wheel. n 
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“Pm sorry,” he muttered. “I’m afraid we shall have 
a bit of a smash. Pll do the best I can.” 

“Im not afraid,” she whispered softly. 

He felt her fingers resting very gently upon his arm 
—gently as though not to incommode him, but seeking for 
the comfort of his nearness. Their touch seemed to 
quicken his brain and steel his nerve. At the bottom of 
the descent was a peasant’s farmhouse, built of stone and 
flush with the road. He drove towards it, steered to an 
inch so that the wing brushed hard against the masonry, 
turned with that first check a little farther in still, so that 
the whole of one side of the car, shattering and splintering 
along the front of the house, was nevertheless subjected to 
the brake of its contact. They came almost to a stand- 
still, swung around, crashed sideways into a wooden gate 
and with their impetus lessened knocked only a stone or 
two with their rear wheels off the wall which overhung the 
precipice. 

“Jump, dear!” he cried quickly. 

As another stone began to loosen she came fearlessly 
into his arms. Johnson was on his feet by now and a 
huge boulder was rolled behind the wheels just in time. 
Hargrave drew himself up. 

“Well, we’re out of that!” he exclaimed. 

“It was the finest save I ever did see, Sir Hargrave,” 
the man declared vehemently. “I don’t believe there is 
another man breathing could have done it. I thought we 
were goners.” 

Violet, very slowly, very reluctantly, drew away from 
Hargrave’s grasp. He still held both her hands in his. 
On the whole, the moment had its compensations. A car 
came rushing up the hill. The omnibus which had been 
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behind them was already pulling up. Johnson crawled out 
from underneath the car. 

“What I want to know, sir, is who’s been tampering 
with my brakes?” he said fiercely. “It’s been done on 
purpose!” 

Hargrave was puzzled. 

“They were certainly in perfect order when we came 
up,” he declared. 

The chauffeur pointed under the car. 

“The nuts have all been withdrawn from both bolts, 
sir,’ he announced. “It was a put-up job. No accident 
unscrewed a dozen nuts.” 

They were by this time surrounded. Hargrave handed 
Violet into the ’bus and took his place by her side. 

“You had better go up in the other car, Johnson,” he 
directed, “and make inquiries. See if any strangers were 
lounging about, and tell Mr. Dickson, the secretary, just 
what’s happened. Don’t talk about it to anyone else.” 

“Very good, Sir Hargrave.” 

The ’bus fortunately was empty. Violet sat pih her 
arm tightly through her companion’s. 

“Did your chauffeur think that someone had m this 
on purpose?” she asked. 

“Well, it seems absurd,” he replied. “Still, there you 
are. Brakes don’t go like that all of their own accord.” 

“But who could have done it?” she demanded wonder- 
ingly. “You haven’t any enemies, have you?” 

“Well, I wouldn’t go so far as to say that, but who 
could have known that I was lunching at La Turbie?” 

Violet reflected for a moment. 

“Well, Robert knew,” she remarked. “He may have 
told Mr. Hobson.” i 

“And who may he be?” 
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“Hes an American journalist,” she explained. “I’ve 
seen him talking to the Marchesa di Bieni.” 

Hargrave was silent for a moment. His face had 
grown very stern. 

“What makes you think that Robert might have told 
him?” he asked. É 

She indulged in a little grimace. 

“Well, just something that the Marchesa said. I heard 
her tell Robert that Mr. Hobson was making his living by 
reporting the doings of well-known people here, and she 
asked him whenever he had a chance to let him know 
where you were lunching or dining. That didn’t matter, 
did it?” 

“What could matter,” he answered lightly, “so long 
as we are here and safe? All the same, perhaps you had 
better warn Robert to be careful. Mr. Hobson is not quite 
the sort of journalist I care for.” 


CHAPTER XII 


“WILL you tell me, if you please,” begged the woman 
who sat by Pellingham’s side at dinner in the Princess’ 
wonderful villa, “just who may be this Englishman, and 
why he is host to-night?” 

Pellingham glanced furtively at the small card which 
lay by the side of his place. 

“You did not hear my name, perhaps,” his companion 
continued. “It is not strange, for Stéphanie was indistinct 
this evening. I am the Comtesse Fedora Fayaldi. There 
is more, but I spare it to you. I am either Hungarian 
or Polish, whichever you will, for my husband owned 
estates in both countries, and I arrived here to-night. I 
stay with my friend the Princess and at dinner—it is a 
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most interesting party, this, is it not?—I find as host a 
very distinguished-looking man, but a stranger.” 

“Sir Hargrave Wendever is his name,” Pellingham 
confided. “He is a pal of mine, an Englishman, a man 
of great wealth and very popular upon the Riviera. It 
was rather a surprise to me to find him playing the part 
of host, but I know that the Princess’ cousin, the Grand 
Duke, sent his excuses at the last moment. That’s why 
Wendever brought me along, to make the numbers right. 
I only arrived this afternoon.” 

“Tell me about this man,” the Comtesse begged. 

Pellingham stole a glance at his questioner. She was 
petite, a brunette, dainty, with large, mysterious eyes and 
beautiful hands and fingers. 

“Well,” he said, “Monte Carlo, as you know, is a 
strange place. Every season there is one man or one 
woman who seems to dominate it. This year they tell me 
that it is Hargrave Wendever.” 

“This is very interesting,’ she murmured, her eyes 
fixed upon Hargrave, 

“How he lives the life, I can’t imagine,” Pellingham 
went on, “for in England he’s rather a quiet sort of chap. 
Out here they tell me he is either a guest or he gives a 
party every night. He mixes with the best of every sort 
—royalty for dinner, perhaps, and the haut demimonde 
for supper. He is popular with them all—goes through 
it like a man—and yet he plays golf, tennis, owns a racing 
motor-car and is a great gambler when he feels like it.” 

“A full life,’ she reflected. “Tell me, you who are 
his friend, is he an easy man to understand?” 

“Until lately, I should have said one of the easiest in 
the world. Last time I saw him in London, though, he 
seemed a little queer, and out here he seems to have gone 
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off the rails altogether. You could never really get him 
going in London. He was always wanting to keep fit for 
hunting or racquets, and that sort of thing.” 

“He has the afaires with women?” 

Pellingham shrugged his shoulders. 

“He is rather off them in England,” he replied. “Out 
here I suppose we all run a bit wild.” 

The Comtesse was silent for a few minutes. She 
glanced around the table. There were sixteen guests in 
a wonderful dining-room, panelled with sycamore, and 
with a floor of ebony. The chairs were exquisite. models 
of Louis XV period, upholstered in faded yellow silk. The 
whole of the walls and the ceiling had been decorated 
by one of the most famous Italian artists of the sixteenth 
century. The night was so warni that the French windows 
stood open, disclosing rows of marble steps leading down 
to a grove of olive trees. A fountain threw little jets of 
water into a porphyry basin and fairy lights glimmered 
out from hidden places. From somewhere in the distance, 
the smallest but choicest of orchestras was playing frag- 
ments of Russian ballet music. 

“These entertainments of Stéphanie’s, in such a perfect 
setting, are scarcely fair to a susceptible woman,” the 
Comtesse sighed. “I arrive only to-day from the snows 
of a chateau high amongst pine mountains, a chateau 
which is like a fortress, where we have to burn great 
wood fires to keep us warm indoors, and furnaces outside 
to frighten the wolves away from the farmyards. One 
starts the journey here by sleigh, then by car, then by 
train—oh, so. horrible a train—then a ‘rain de luxe, and 
all the time the skies grow kinder, the air warmer, flowers 
come and the pink-blossomed trees and the song of birds, 
And one finishes here!” 
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Pellingham was not altogether comfortable. He felt 
that his seat at table had not been chosen with dis- 
crimination. 

“Comtesse,” he said, “I believe that you are a poetess.” 

“Every one of my race,” she answered, “is either a 
poetess or a musician or a painter. I have another gift.” 

“And what is it?” 

She looked at him again, not unkindly but critically. 

“J fear that you are of the type who will smile when 
I tell you,” she said. “Still, it makes so little difference 
whether you believe or not. I, like my ancestresses many 
hundreds of years ago, can read fragments of the future.” 

Pellingham held out a brown, well-shaped hand. She 
pushed it away with a little flick of her fan. 

“My dear man,” she declared, “you are one of those 
whose future is too obvious. There is nothing there for 
me. A child could tell you everything. You will eat 
and drink, wed and gamble. You will have your share 
of fortune and misfortune. All the same, the gods are 
not greatly concerned about you.” 

“Most unfeeling of them,” Pellingham grumbled. “I 
lost ten miles this afternoon, and I want to know whether 
there is any chance of getting it back again.” 

She looked at him with an inscrutable smile. 

“You would ask one to climb to the stars to bring 
you down word as to whether you are to win or lose a 
few mille notes!” she scoffed. “You are a very pleasant 
dinner companion, Lord Edward, but your destiny is al- 
ready written.” 

“I'm a commonplace sort of fellow, I know,” he con- 
fessed, “but something might be going to happen to me.” 

“You are going to ask for a match that I may light 
a cigarette,” she told him. 
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Someone addressed her across the table and Pellingham 
found himself talking polo with his other neighbour. Pre- 
sently they all followed the Princess through a great por- 
tiere, the magnificent curtains of which had been drawn 
aside, into a winter garden filled with marvellous beds of 
flowers, many fountains and gaily plumaged birds. A 
table was set out with coffee and liqueurs. 

“You need not be afraid of the cold, anyone,” the 
Princess assured them. “The place is warmed, although 
the windows are open. Thank you so much, dear friend,” 
she added, her fingers resting for a moment on Hargrave’s 
arm, “for your help to-night.” 

“Tt has been a great pleasure,” he answered, “as well 
as an honour—an honour to which I fear that I have very 
little right,” he concluded, glancing at two white-headed 
old gentlemen who were whispering together significantly. 

The Princess shrugged her beautiful shoulders. 

“What do I care?” she murmured. “What is the use 
of being oneself if one may not do what one wishes? I 
have a beautiful home here, I have everything to make 
life wonderful, and only a few years in which to live it. 
I pluck the fruit I choose.” 

His eyes glittered for a moment. 

“Stéphanie,” he said, under his breath, “I wish that 
I dared embrace your philosophy.” 

A servant brought the coffee and she retreated a little 
farther beneath the shadow of an enormous palm. He 
followed her .and they sank into cushioned cane chairs. 

“Well,” she asked softly, “have you been wondering?” 

“J have indeed,” he assured her. 

“Nicholas left me this afternoon,” she went on. “He 
came, as you may imagine, without warning. He has 
gone to Rome to consult his cousin.” 
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Hargrave said nothing. He simply listened with a 
little frown. 

“You are not curious,” she continued, “as to his visit?” 

“Curiosity,” Hargrave replied, “is one of the few vices 
which I do not possess.” 

She seemed displeased. 

“T receive an unexpected visit from my husband, and 
I disappear altogether from your life for three days,” she 
said. “He departs to Rome to consult with the head of 
our family. Do these things suggest nothing to you?” 

“They suggest only what you wish to tell me,” he 
answered. 

She sat by his side in silence for several moments. 

“T suppose,” she admitted at last, “that your attitude 
is the correct one, when one comes to think of it. Still, 
it seems so little in keeping with the rest of you—you, 
who, they all say, are living now as though each day were 
your last.” 

“You exaggerate my misdemeanours,” he assured her, 
smiling, “I live as many others out here.” 

She shook her head. 

“You live for the moment which you fear to lose,” 
she declared. “There is a difference. Are you sure that 
by doing so you are not missing something better worth 
having?” 

There was a second’s pause. The musicians had 
ranged themselves at the end of the winter garden and 
their faint, languorous music was drifting through the air 
already a little overladen with the perfume of myriads of 
lilies. 

“Who can tell?” he answered. “One draws down 
the bough one can reach.” 

“That is because one lacks patience,” she whispered. 
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“One has only to wait for the winds of chance, and the 
topmost twigs of the tree may bend and come within 
one’s reach. Are you weary of allegories, my friend?” 
she added, suddenly dropping her voice. “Nicholas will 
stay no more than three days in Rome.” 

Her hand touched his arm. She glanced backward 
into the recesses of the garden. He followed her example 
and rose to his feet. Just then the one person who had 
sufficient courage to accost them crossed the tessellated 
pavement. Stéphanie paused, although with obvious re- 
luctance. 

“I pray,” the Comtesse said, “that I do not intrude. 
Dear Stéphanie, I ask something of you. You will present 
me to your companion, please?” 

Stéphanie, for a moment, was silent. It was probable 
that Fedora Fayaldi was the only woman in the world 
from whom she would have suffered this intrusion. As it 
was she simulated resignation. 

“Hargrave,” she confided, “this is one of my dearest 
friends, although sometimes, as at this moment, a nuisance. 
Sir Hargrave Wendever—the Comtesse Fayaldi.” 

Hargrave bent over the offered hand—offered with a 
graceful little droop of the fingers for his lips. 

“Madame la Comtesse arrived only this evening, I am 
told,” he said. 

“Only this evening,” she replied. “You will talk to 
me for a little while? I have something to say.” 

Stéphanie turned regretfully away. There were other 
of her guests who had the right to expect her notice. 

“Soon I shall return,” she said. “I leave you together 
with all confidence. Fedora—my dearest friend, by the 
bye—loves only the wild spirits of her mountains, and 
you, dear man——” 
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“And what of me?” he asked, as she hesitated slightly. 

“They say that Fedora has second sight,” Stéphanie 
replied. “She may find out more about you than I know 
myself.” 

She left them alone. There was no trace of a smile 
upon the Comtesse’s face as she accepted the chair which 
Hargrave placed for her. She was very serious, very much 
in earnest. 

“Monsieur does not believe in second sight?” she 
ventured. 

“There is nothing in the world which I disbelieve,” 
he answered, “and very little which I believe.” 

“Tt is a speech which has the makings of an epigram, 
but it is not philosophy,” she observed. “Perhaps I shall 
make you believe. Who knows?” 

“In what, madame?” 

“In what I tell you.” 

Hargrave, matter of fact almost to the point of 
materialism, was conscious of a sudden disturbance. Her 
eyes were like great pools of light, although much of her 
expression had gone. Her fingers were resting upon his 
wrist. 

“Now and then in life,’ she continued, “one meets 
someone like you—someone whose knowledge of their 
own fate is reflected in their face. I watched you at 
dinner time. I could not eat. I was aching all the time 
to reach you.” 

“T never realised that I was an object of so much 
interest,” he remarked, a little startled. 

“Tt is not that,” she explained calmly. “You have the 
hidden things in your face which so few of us understand 
—I, for one. Test me. You will be surprised. You do 
not know what to ask? Then listen. I arrived in Monte 
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Carlo this afternoon. I have never heard of you before. 
I know nothing whatever about you. You have just escaped 
from death. The shadow of death is around you all the 
time.” 

“T have just escaped,” he admitted, with a slight start, 
“from what might have been a very serious accident.” 

“Tt might have been death,” she persisted. “And it 
is not yet finished. Within forty-eight hours death will 
threaten you again.” 

“You are rather alarming,” he observed. “Can you 
tell me what I have done to deserve these unwelcome 
attentions?” 

“That is naturally outside my province,” she answered. 
“T find that you have an enemy ranged against you in the 
ordinary affairs of life, who tests your courage and your 
fortune. So far you have escaped, but it is not that which 
interests me. Monsieur Sir Hargrave, do you carry with 
you any secret knowledge—the knowledge of death?” 

He looked at her fixedly. 

“Why do you ask that question?” 

“I am foolish that I ask it,” she admitted. “There 
is no necessity. I ask what I already know. You walk 
through life by day, you lie in your bed by night, with 
the ghost of death by your side.” 

“Comtesse,” he said uneasily, “I am glad that the 
whole world has not your perceptions.” 

Her eyes were set in a dreamy stare. She looked not 
at him but through him. Her tone had become mono- 
tonous. She was like one who reads from a written page. 

“There it is in your brain and in your heart,” she 
went on, “and there is another weakness, a new thing to 
you, not yet come to flower. It is like the wonderful and 
silent joy of my forests. It is like the vision of an oasis 
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in the sandy wastes of a desert life. Will you reach it, 
I wonder? Will you pull down the pine boughs of my 
trees and revel in their perfume? Will you drink from 
those springs in the cool places, or shall you miss the 
wonders that you are finding so late in life?” 

Hargrave moved restlessly in his chair. Even his com- 
posure had gone. Every nerve in his body was tense. 
His heart was throbbing. 

“Where on earth do you come from and who are 
you?” he demanded. 

“Never mind,” she answered. “The almanacks would 
satisfy your curiosity. Stéphanie would tell you what my 
life’s history has been, but I am also one of the few in 
the world who are without any real home, or who belong 
neither to this world nor any other that we know of.” 

The music suddenly changed to obey the whim of a 
royal personage. The strains of a modern waltz floated 
out into an atmosphere surcharged with other things. The 
Comtesse leaned back in her chair and laughed. Her 
eyes had lost their fixed look. Her lips had become in- 
tensely human. Hargrave, who was still half dazed, looked 
at her in astonishment. The music and the sound of the 
different voices beyond the palms caught him up too ina 
marvellous wave of reasserted modernity. From the dis- 
tance, the Princess, escaped from her duties, came hasten- 
ing towards them. 

“Well?” she asked, looking from one to the other. 

“Your chef d'orchestre,” the Comtesse replied, “has 
much to answer for.” 


Hargrave, leaning back in the corner seat of his 
limousine, drove home in the pearl-grey morning, faint 
lines of rose and salmon pink showing through a haze of 
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violet over the peaks of the mountains. Monte Carlo it- 
self was indulging in its brief beauty sleep. It was a little 
late for the roysterers, too early for the street cleaners. 
The birds alone disturbed a silence beautiful even to 
fantasy. The sea, as he turned downwards again towards 
the villa, lay like a sheet of placid glass undisturbed by 
a single ripple. It was to watch it that Hargrave was 
leaning out of the window of the car as it swept in at the 
avenue. From the steps of the terrace, advancing with 
flying footsteps towards them, her hands upraised above 
her head, her ungirdled dressing-gown floating behind her, 
her limbs like the limbs of a young Diana, came Violet 
through the lightening twilight, horror on her face, words 
of terror breaking from her lips. 
“Stop!” she cried. “Stop the car! Stop where you are!” 
Crash went the brakes grinding against the hubs. The 
avenue was steep and they stopped within a few yards. 
The car swung round. Hargrave leaped to his feet, had 
scarcely steadied himself before a dark figure sprang from 
a great syringa bush, crossed the avenue and plunged into 
the shrubbery. There was the glimmer of a pale face as 
the intruder disappeared, a queer yellow streak of fire and 
the crack of a pistol as his arm swung out. The bullet 
missed Hargrave and buried itself in the coachwork of the 
car. There was a crash in the bushes—then silence. 
“Come on, Johnson! After him!” Hargrave cried. 
Johnson was ready enough, but from the first they had 
little chance. The marauder, whoever he might have been, 
had scaled the high wall which encircled the villa with 
amazing agility, and disappeared in a tangled orchard of 
olive trees with thick copses here and there—a strip of 
land half cultivated and half allowed to run wild. Har- 
grave, with his hands upon the wall, paused. 
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“I don’t think so, Johnson,” he decided. “The fellow 
may be taking cover anywhere in there. I think we'll give 
him best.” 

Hargrave made his way back to the car. Violet, the 
sash of her dressing-gown now tied around her, was stand- 
ing panting in the avenue. She sobbed with relief as 
Hargrave appeared. 

“Oh, Pm so thankful you didn’t go after him,” she 
cried. “Come into the house. Come now, quickly— 
quicker!” 

She forced him to hurry. He asked her questions, but 
she took no notice. It was not until after she had shut 
the front door that she drew a long breath of relief. They 
passed into the lounge and she sank exhausted into a 
chair. Hargrave poured out some water from a carafe 
upon the sideboard and gave it to her. 

“Tell me how you happened to appear just in time?” 
he asked. 

“I always wake for your return,” shevreminded him. 
“I like to watch the lights and to see you turn in. Then 
I go to sleep again afterwards.” 

“My dear child!” he murmured. 

“Well, it’s foolish, but I like to do it. This morning 
I woke with a start. I couldn’t hear the car and yet I 
fancied that: there was something moving in the garden. 
I saw it was five o’clock and I got out of bed. I put on 
my dressing-gown, pushed open the window softly and 
stood on the balcony. There was a man standing in the 
shadow of that cypress-tree near the gate, looking along 
the road. At first I nearly called out. Then I thought I 
would wait. Whilst I stood there, I saw the flashing of 
your lights and heard your horn. So did he, I suppose, 
for he left the gate, came up the avenue, u Di in the 
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shadow of the shrubs, and hid behind a syringa bush. 
Then I saw him put his hand in his pocket and draw 
something out that looked like a pistol. I flew downstairs 
to try to stop you.” 

“Which you did,” Hargrave told her quietly. “My 
dear, it was very brave of you, If that man really meant 
mischief—and it certainly seemed like it—you have prob- 
ably saved my life. Both the windows of the car were 
down, I was leaning out and I don’t see how he could 
possibly have missed me.” 

“But why have you enemies,” she asked, bewildered, 
“you, the most generous, the kindest of men?” 

He smiled at her a little sadly. 

“There are many people,” he assured her, “who would 
call me neither kind nor generous.” 

“Then they don’t know you,” she declared passionately. 

She was leaning towards him, her lips a little parted, 
her eyes shining. The sheer beauty of her against that 
dark background, with the joy of the morning already 
beginning to stream in through the windows, almost. took 
his senses away. He stood and looked at her, and some- 
thing that was almost fear stole into his heart. The words 
of the Hungarian woman flamed in his memory, youth 
burned in his veins, the self-control of long habitude tot- 
tered. He felt the call of her eyes, the call of her fresh, 
young life, for the affection which was her heritage. An 
emotional craving, he told himself, feverishly born of the 
hour and the danger through which they had passed. A 
clock close at hand struck shrilly, breaking in upon the 
tenseness of the moment. He found a curious relief in 
listening to and following the mechanical sounds. 

“Six o’clock,” he counted. “My dear, you must go to 
bed. You’re cold down here.” 
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He had moved away; the spell was broken. Her eyes 
followed him round the room as he fastened the windows 
and opened the door. 

“Come along,” he insisted. 

She rose wearily to her feet. A sudden darkness 
seemed to have crept under her eyes. For a moment he 
wondered whether she too had felt something of the re- 
surgent passion of those few seconds. He thrust the idea 
aside, but he dared not trust himself to speech. They 
walked side by side up the smooth and shining stairs, his 
hand resting gently upon her shoulder, she walking with 
the still, detached air of a ghost. Outside her room, he 
raised her fingers to his lips— very cold little fingers they 
were. The closing of his own door behind him seemed 
like the attainment of some fiercely craved-for yet hated 
sanctuary. 


CHAPTER XIV 


HarcGrave awoke after a few hours of troubled sleep 
with a sense of dangers escaped. Of the bullet which 
had missed him by a few feet he thought nothing; of those 
few minutes with Violet, when she had lingered with him 
alone in the deserted, shadow-filled room, still quivering 
with excitement, still—both of them—a little unbalanced 
by the hoverings of tragedy, he thought a great deal. He 
found himself going back in his thoughts to the beginning 
of their acquaintance, recollecting the look almost of scorn 
which she had flashed upon him, a stranger, when he 
had first hinted at his proposition, her relief when she 
had realised her momentary misunderstanding. He had 
accepted his trust then without a moment’s demur. He 
had taken no thought of possible miracles—for it was a 
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miracle which had happened, he told himself, as he listened 
to the water running into his bath. He was able to tell 
himself truthfully that in London she had been simply 
and solely the object of Philip Gorse’s suggested experi- 
ment. What she had become now, he dared not attempt 
to analyse. He was a little tired when Frangois presented 
him with his bath-robe. His limbs felt heavy, and there 
was a weariness of body as well as of head. He counted 
the time since his visit to Harley Street; already nearly 
two months had passed. This was probably the begin- 
ning. He felt a slight pain as he swung himself out of 
bed. He gave his orders for the day listlessly. Even 
when he found Violet lingering over her breakfast on the 
balcony he could do no more than smile a welcome to 
her as he sank into a chair. She looked at him pathetic- 
ally. The sight of her, untired, fresh, beautiful, strong, for 
all her delicate girlhood, brought him a wave of depress- 
ing sanity. 

“Im sure you haven’t slept,” she murmured. “Let 
me give you your coffee.” 

“What about you?” he asked. 

“I went to bed at half-past nine,” she confessed, 
laughing, “and I slept until four. It really didn’t seem 
to be worth while going out last night, and to-night 
Robert has promised to take me to the Carlton—so you 
see I really had a nights sleep before——” 

She broke off with a little shiver. 

“Are you going to the police about that man?” she 
concluded. 

“Tt scarcely seems worth the trouble,” he replied. “I 
couldn’t describe him. Johnson went round this morning, 
though. Frangois told me when I had my bath that they 
took a great many notes but had nothing to say.” 
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Andrews brought out a salver laden with letters and 
telegrams. Hargrave looked at them a little wearily, 
selecting the latter and leaving the former unopened. 
Gorse was coming out to join his mother who had a villa 
at Mentone. Marston was leaving that day for a consulta- 
tion with his client. He pushed the rest of his letters 
towards Violet. 

“Open them,” he begged. “I am afflicted this mor- 
ning with an intolerable laziness. If they are invitations 
refuse them.” 

“What fun!” she murmured. “I am now established 
as your secretary.” 

She indulged in a little grimace, as she tore open one 
of the envelopes, drew out a sheet of mauve, heavily 
scented paper, and read the few lines scrawled upon it. 

“Mademoiselle Diane,” she announced, “still awaits 
your promised visit. She suggests supper to-night—or to- 
morrow night—after her dance. You had better answer 
that yourself. Here is another one from a lady who signs 
herself Stéphanie and invites you to lunch.” 

He touched a bell and gave orders for some telephone 
messages. She read out a list of further invitations, and 
a few charitable appeals. He swept them all aside. 

“Deal with them this afternoon,” he said. “This mor- 
ning I will take you both to Nice.” 

“Both?” she repeated, with a slight lift of the eye- 
brows. “I like being alone with you best.” 

“You're a flattering child,” he replied, “but, when I 
come to think of it, I’m afraid I’ve rather neglected your 
brother. We’ll take him too, if he wants to come.” 

As it happened, Robert, who just then made his 
appearance, had no pressing engagement, and accepted. 
Hargrave, whose morning lassitude seemed to continue, 
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ordered a limousine and dismissed the two young people 
in the Place Massena. 

“Go and amuse yourselves as much as you can for 
an hour,” he directed. “You can meet me then at the 
Negresco for lunch.” 

Violet looked a little disappointed. Zée-à-tétes with 
Robert were things she carefully avoided in these days. 
Nevertheless, she departed with him cheerfully enough. 
They started for a walk along the Promenade des Anglais, 
but Robert soon subsided into a seat. He looked across 
the road at a café. 

“What about a cocktail together, Violet?” he suggested. 
“We don’t often have the chance.” 

“That is scarcely my fault, is it?” she ventured. 

“Oh, don’t begin that,” he exclaimed irritably. “Come 
along.” 

“Its very early,” she objected. “You can go, and I'll 
sit here.” 

“Oh, Dll wait if you like,” he said sulkily. “I can’t 
leave you here alone.” 

She rose without further dissent, and accompanied him, 
drinking an orangeade whilst he disposed of two Martinis. 

“Do you think, Robert,” she asked him, “that you 
are making altogether the best of this wonderful holiday?” 

“Im enjoying myself,” he said stubbornly. “Thats 
what we're here for, isn’t it?” 

She looked out across the Promenade, listened for a 
moment to an itinerant orchestra playing near at hand, 
and caught glimpses of the blue sea through the ceaseless 
stream of passers-by. 

“I suppose if you’re enjoying yourself that’s the great 
thing,” she admitted. “I’m not quite sure that I approve 
of the way you’re doing it.” 
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“You wouldn’t,” he answered. “You’re always finding 
fault with me. Some day or other I may have a few 
things to say about you.” 

“About me?” she repeated, a little startled. “What 
do I do that anyone could object to? I don’t gamble, I 
don’t sit up late, I don’t make objectionable acquaintances, 
I am living just the sort of life I always longed to live.” 

“Oh, you’re a pattern, of course,” he scoffed. “All 
the same, if I were a jealous man I could find just as 
much fault with you as you’re finding with me.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked, suddenly quiet. 

“I mean,” he continued doggedly, “that any fool can 
see you’re half in love with Sir Hargrave. I’m not at all 
sure that he isn’t amusing himself with you.” 

She turned her head and looked at him—a long, 
level gaze. 

“You cad!” she exclaimed. 

He winced perceptibly. This was the first time in his 
recollection that she had ever retaliated. 

“Here! Steady!” he protested. “None of that, Miss 
Violet!” 

“You are asking for some truths,” she said, “You 
shall have them. When we started, I imagined this was 
going to be a wonderful holiday together. You drifted 
away from me the first day. Things I found pleasure in 
meant nothing to you. You went your own way without 
considering me for a moment. Even Sir Hargrave saw it, 
and naturally that made him kinder to me. He is just 
kind and nothing more. I sometimes wish—no, I won’t 
lie about it—I wish all the time, that I could compete 
with all these other wonderful women here.” 

“You do, eh?” he exclaimed. “You mean that you’re 
in love with him?” 
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She shuddered a little. Somehow or other such a 
question from Robert, amidst such surroundings, hurt. All 
her thoughts of Hargrave belonged to other places. 

“Tt isn’t for anyone like me to be, as you say, in love 
with a man like Sir Hargrave,” she objected. “He is just 
outside our world. He is kind to me—never anything 
else.” 

“Has he ever shown any signs of wanting to be any- 
thing else?” Robert persisted. 

She hesitated. After all, once when they had sat side 
by side in the ’bus—again last night—she had fancied 
dimly that he too, for a moment, had seemed unnatural, 
that he was putting some restraint upon himself, that if 
she had dared, that if she had had the courage! The 
colour mounted in her cheeks. 

“He has always behaved to me,” she declared, a little 
sadly, “exactly as I knew he would. You see, Robert, Sir 
Hargrave is a great gentleman. He will never forget.” 

Even Robert had flashes of inspiration. He leaned 
forward. 

“I believe you wish to God he would,” he said. 

She rose to her feet. He watched her as she moved 
off with a little gesture forbidding him to follow. In some 
mysterious way she seemed to have passed out of his 
world, to be carrying something with her he could never 
share. His intuition carried him no further towards com- 
plete understanding. He failed to realise that it had been 
his sufferings, his misfortunes, the daily misery of his life 
in the old days out of which had grown her tenderness 
towards him. 

The luncheon at the Negresco was not a complete 
success. Robert, whose perceptions once awakened, were 
now entirely alert, worked himself, before the meal was 
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over, into a state of bitter jealousy. He contrasted Har- 
grave’s attitude towards Violet with his attitude towards 
himself. There was, without a doubt, a difference, Per- 
haps neither of the other two were aware how they had 
progressed in intimacy. Words sometimes were scarcely 
necessary for an understanding. Little flashes of humour, 
references, half-completed sentences, even unspoken words, 
seemed to envelop them in a harmony of thought from 
which he was debarred. They never neglected him. Har- 
grave was always polite, Violet friendly, yet he was all the 
time conscious of being somehow outside; a position which 
he resented but was unable to successfully combat. He 
drank a great deal of wine, but its effect was only to make 
him more sullen. Hargrave, who had planned the day’s 
expedition with the idea of resuming his original position 
towards the two, continued his effort, but only half- 
heartedly. He was polite to Robert, but he permitted 
himself the luxury of a more intimate understanding with 
Violet. After all, he told himself, he was without pledge 
in the matter. Violet’s brother was always sure of his 
consideration. That was all which was his due. He even 
left Robert behind at the end of the meal, and taking 
Violet lightly by the arm led her to one of the fascinating 
little shops in the rotunda and insisted upon buying her 
a hat and shoes which she had admired. She came back 
with all the natural joy of a girl who has unexpectedly 
acquired the things she loves. 

“The most adorable hat, Robert,” she confided, “and 
just the shoes I have been longing to have! You are 
good to us, Sir Hargrave.” 

The speech, perhaps, was a little unfortunate. Har- 
grave hastened to try to counteract its effect. 

“Very good shops here, Martin,” he said. “If there’s 
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anything you’d care for—a little memento of Nice—I’d 
be delighted.” 

“Thank you,” Robert answered gruffly. “There’s no- 
thing I want just now.” 

Nevertheless, Hargrave pressed a box of choice cigars 
upon him when they left. 

“Well start home now, if you don’t mind,” he proposed. 
“You'll have to drop me at the Villa Miramar, and send 
the car back. I must pay my duty call on the Princess.” 

Violet was silent for several moments after they had 
started on their return journey. Suddenly she turned-and 
smiled at Hargrave, by whose side she was seated. 

“What a cat I am!” she exclaimed. “I was actually 
disappointed because you weren’t going all the way back 
with us.” 

“Does it make so much difference?” he asked im- 
pulsively. 

“Tt always does,” she answered. “I am foolish enough 
to like best of the day always just those minutes you are 
kind enough to spare us.” 

His tiredness had passed a little. The sun was warm 
and pleasant. A breath of ozone had just swept in from 
the wonderful sea. 

“We'll compromise,” he suggested. “You shall come 
back with the car for me, will you?” 

“Won't I?” she answered. “Rather!” 

Her eyes danced with pleasure. Her hand slid under- 
neath the rug and held his for a moment. He returned 
the pressure of her fingers, but a moment later withdrew 
his to search for his cigarette case. 

“There is something I want to tell you, child,” he 
said, “about my visit to Nice this morning. To a certain 
extent it was on your account and on your brother’s.” 
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“Sir Hargrave!” she exclaimed. “What do you 
mean?” 

“Although you affect to ignore the fact,” he continued, 
“Tam, as a ir of fact, an ancient person compren 
to either of you.” 

“If you say that again,” she threatened, “I’ll——” 

He turned his head. 

“What will you do?” 

Her eyes shone with provocative light. 

“Well——” 

She leaned over and kissed him on the temple. 

“There,” she said, “that’s nothing. That’s only to 
show you what I am capable of.” 

“Don’t disturb my paternal attitude,” he begged. 
“What I wanted to tell you was this: I don’t want you to 
have the remainder of your holiday spoilt by any undue 
fears for the future. Whilst I am here, of course I shall 
keep my word, but, in case anything should happen, I’ve 
executed a codicil to my will at my lawyer’s this morning. 
I’ve left you a little more than will bring in as much as 
yowre likely to earn, and I’ve left something for your 
brother too. That’s all. I don’t want any thanks, please. 
You can tell your brother some time. It may make a dif- 
ference to him. As for you,” he went on, “I’m afraid 
you’re one of those very, very nice people who don’t think 
about themselves at all.” 

“] shouldn’t want anything that came from you when 
you weren’t here,” she declared, almost under her breath. 
“That, dear, is sweet but unreasonable,” he said. 

“But why should you leave me money?” she de- 
manded, with a sudden and entirely unexpected note of 
passion in her tone. “I’ve done nothing for you, I can 
give you nothing, I can make you no happier. I’ve nothing, 
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nothing, nothing in the world to offer, and all these other 
women have so much. I won’t accept anything.” 

“Violet!” he exclaimed. 

He would have held her hand, but she suddenly 
withdrew herself. 

“Why do you do these things?” she persisted. “Leave 
Robert out. I’m not even a plaything. The hours you 
give to me are given out of kindness. You know it makes 
me happy if you notice me, so you notice me. We live 
here wonderfully. It is like the dream of my life come 
true, and it all comes from you. And I—there is nothing 
you want that I can give—nothing. I am ashamed.” 

She was sobbing pitifully. He thrust his arm through 
hers, stirred by an infinite compassion. 

“Violet,” he pleaded, “nothing that you say is true. 
You are absolutely morbid in your exaggerations. I have 
many friends here, as you know. I have too many. I have 
been happier with you than any of them. You are my 
refuge. I come to you, and I am rested. I come to you, 
and I am as nearly happy as I ever am. You have 
brought many things to me, just now, when I need them. 
Your stay at the villa—my thought for you in Nice this 
morning—are utterly inadequate returns for the joy I have 
had with you, and that is the truth. You know, don’t 
you, that with all my faults I am a man who speaks the 
truth.” 

The sobs had ceased. She turned and looked at him, 
half ashamed. The tears had done nothing to detract 
from her beauty. She reminded him of a very beautiful 
passion flower after April rain. 

“No one but you could have said that,” she declared. 
“I don’t mind whether you mean it or not, I’m going to 
believe it, I will believe it.” 
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She clung to his arm with a force and passion which 
he could never have believed possible. Then she settled 
down once more in her place. 

“You have made me happy,” she whispered. “You 
have made me very happy indeed.” 


CHAPTER XV 


PHILIP Gorse, the least clerical-looking being on earth 
in his flannels and grey Homburg hat, sipped his mixed 
vermouth meditatively and breathed a sigh of deep con- 
tent. The few days immediately after his arrival had been 
given ungrudgingly to his mother who owned a small villa 
on the outskirts of Mentone. This was his first escape for 
a time to the rarer atmosphere of Monte Carlo. 

“Let no one speak to me of the paganism of this 
place,” he insisted. “I have not seen so many happy faces 
for years. After all, you know, Hargrave, happiness is a 
gift complete in itself, wherever it comes from, and if it’s 
real happiness, there’s the real stuff underneath.” 

The two men were seated outside the Café de Paris, 
the morning after Gorse’s arrival. There had been a grey 
day or two by way of contrast, but this morning the sky 
was flawlessly blue, the sunshine dazzling, the music from 
the Gipsy Band in their picturesque uniforms seductive yet 
stirring. Every table was occupied by little groups engaged 
in pleasant conversation, and the ceaseless stream of pro- 
menaders completed the summery effect of the day, the 
men mostly in flannels, the women, obeying the most wisely 
ordained fashion of recent years, in short and diaphanous 
frocks of many colours; here and there was a sprinkling 
of the more athletic in white tennis clothes with racquets. 
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All the time a little crowd flowed in and out of the Casino 
whose stucco-like splendour seemed to add a fantastic note 
to the gay scene. 

“Thank God you are not one of those preachers, 
Philip, who find this place a den of iniquity,” Hargrave ex- 
claimed. 

“I should become a sinner myself if I did. What time 
are you expecting Johnnie Marston?” 

“Any moment. He came by the /razm bleu and was 
punctual for once. He’s tidying up over at the hotel there. 
You’d better lunch.” 

Gorse shook his head regretfully. 

“I promised Pd be back. My mother is alone for the 
day, and she likes me to take her down to the Salles 
Privées afterwards and find her a comfortable place near 
a croupier. The dear old lady has a system—a ruinous 
thing which she abandons two or three times a week—it 
amuses her though. There’s a beautiful girl, if you like, 
Hargrave. She knows you too.” 

Violet came across the Place towards them, a tentative 
smile upon her lips—a Violet so completely changed from 
the somewhat sullen, white-clad myrmidon of Bond Street, 
that every time he saw her unexpectedly Hargrave himself 
was filled with wonder. Her slim body had always 
possessed its own peculiar grace, but in her fashionable 
clothes she seemed to have developed an unusual elegance, 
just as the joy of living shining out of her face had banished 
the querulous little droop of the mouth, had given her a 
new and radiant beauty. At Hargrave’s answering smile 
and gesture of invitation, she threaded her way between 
the tables towards them. 

“A protégée of mine, Philip,” Hargrave confided. “I 
wanted you to meet her. She and her brother are staying 
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at my villa. I shall have something to tell you about them 
afterwards.” 

Violet accepted a chair and begged for an iced drink. 
She shook hands with Philip Gorse, recognising him with 
frank interest. 

“] have heard you preach so often,” she confided. 

“And for that reason, I suppose you are surprised to 
see me here?” he remarked, translating her expression. 
“Still, you must admit that nothing you have ever heard 
in my sermons would induce you to think that I took too 
severe a view of life.” 

“I think that’s why we all love to come and hear you,” 
she replied, a little shyly. “It seems more like one of our- 
selves talking.” 

“The sort of testimonial I love to have,” he confessed, 
with a smile of pleasure. 

“Where have you come from?” Hargrave asked her. 
“And where’s Robert? I haven’t seen him since the day 
before yesterday.” 

She indulged in a characteristic grimace. It was very 
attractive, that quick pursing together of the lips, the half 
querulous frown. 

“Robert’s just the same as ever about the mornings,” 
she declared. “I can’t convert him. I love to walk; he 
likes to get up late, stroll round the place—that generally 
means having a drink at any and every bar that he comes 
across—and look in at the Casino. This morning I went 
up to La Turbie by the funicular and walked down.” 

“If you are so fond of exercise, I wonder whether you 
play tennis, Miss Martin?” Philip Gorse asked. 

“Much too badly for this part of the world,” she con- 
fessed. 
“I have a sister,” he protested earnestly, “who scarcely 
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knows one end of a racquet from the other. Let us play 
one morning. Hargrave would be too good for us, but I 
dare say we could get another duffer. Pellingham’s about 
my form.” 

“Nonsense!” Hargrave intervened. “I’m very little 
better than you, Philip. I’m tired of the strenuous game. 
All these competitions last too long.” 

“I should love to play,” Violet declared, “but I’m afraid 
Sir Hargrave would be too good for us, unless he played 
with me,” she added, looking across at him invitingly. 

“Of course I will,” he promised. “To-morrow morning, 
if you like. We can’t have you wandering all over the 
place alone.” 

“Pm not at all sure that I mind it so much,” she said. 
“So long as I’m out of doors and in the sunshine I’m 
happy.” 

“Ts this your first visit down here?” Gorse inquired. 

“My first,” she admitted. “I’m afraid everyone would 
know that. I’m so enthusiastic. Anyhow, I can’t help it. 
I dreamed of the Riviera until I was nearly heart-sick, 
and now I find it even more wonderful than I had 
imagined.” 

She leaned back, sipping her orangeade with an air 
of deep and profound content. Her head kept time slowly 
to the music. 

“There’s Johnnie coming down the steps,” Hargrave 
pointed out. “Would you like to lunch with us, Violet?” 

She shook her head regretfully. 

“You will want to talk business with Mr. Marston,” 
she reminded him. “I should only be in the way. Be- 
sides, to-day I must lunch at the villa. Madame Martelle 
has arranged with the chef for a wonderful omelette, and 
she asked me especially not to be late.” 
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“Madame has quite- taken “you under her” wing,” 
Hargrave observed. 

“She is the dearest u in the world,” Violet declared 
enthusiastically. “She doesn’t even. mind my: practising 
my French upon her.” 

Marston advanced. across the toads and Violet rose 
to her feet. 

“I must go,” she announced. J ; 

“So must I,” Philip Gorse echoed. “In which direc- 
tion are you going, Miss Martin?” 

“I am staying at Sir Hargrave’s villa,” she told him. 

“On my way,” he lied cheerfully. “Come along.” 

They departed side by side, Gorse-leaning deferen- 
tially towards his companion. :Hargrave watched them 
for a moment with a smile, half amused, half wistful. 
Then he turned to his stockbroker friend who, fresh from 
his tub and change. of clothes, was making his way be- 
tween the tables with the jaunty air of a man: Seesen 
to pleasant. places. 

“This is. something like, Hargave!” = exclaimed, 
“My God, what weather!” 

-“ Better than Throgmorton Street, you money grubber,” 
Hargrave replied. 

“I should say so,” Marston agreed, as he sank into a 
chair. “But after all you butterflies wouldn’t be able to 
flap your wings out here if-you hadn’t; us grubs. working 
for you at. home.” 

“How do I stand?” Hargrave asked. 

“You own the O.P. Trust,” was the prompt Seali 
“Such as it is yowve got it safe and sound, -practically 
every share that was ever issued and a few over. Glad 
it’s you, not I.” 

“And delivery?” 

Prodigals of Monte Carlo 9 
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“They are thirty thousand shares short,” Marston 
answered. “That is what I have come to see you about. 
The shares themselves have dropped. We forced them 
up to start with, by our continual buying, but to-day 
you’re a pretty heavy loser on paper.” 

“And the thirty thousand shares I’m owed?” 

“Trentino could no more get them than he could buy 
the Pyramids,” Marston confided. 

“Capital!” his client, exclaimed. “Let’s lunch.” 

_ They talked of indifferent matters during the consump- 
tion of the meal. It was not until the arrival of coffee 
that Hargrave returned to the subject of his speculation. 

“You warned me once, Johnnie,” he observed, “that 
Trentino was a dangerous man to run up against. You 
were quite right.” 

“What do you know about it?” 

“Very nearly more than was good for me. Whilst his 
firm, I. suppose, have been trying to get you to sell or to 
cancel, he himself has been indulging in other forms of 
persuasion down here. He has a lady friend on the spot 
—a very charming woman, by the bye—who first tried 
to cajole and then threatened me. She didn’t succeed as 
well as she expected, and since then things have moved 
on a stage. I don’t mind confessing, Johnnie, that I’ve 
had two close shaves.” 

“What do you mean?” Marston demanded. 

“Well, first of all,” Hargrave continued, “some wander- 
ing chauffeur mechanic on a motor bicycle, whom no one 
has been able to lay their hands upon yet, put both my 
brakes out of action up at Mont Agel one day lately. 
There was only a foot or two of masonry between me and 
paradise that time. Since then another blackguard, or it 
may be the same fellow, hid in the gardens of the villa 
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and took a pot shot at me as I was coming home one 
morning.” 

Marston was for a moment incredulous. 

“You’re not telling me this seriously, Hargrave?” 

“I am indeed,” his friend assured him. “Both things 
took place exactly as I have told you, and, as I haven’t 
another enemy in the world, what am I to think? The 
beautiful lady who professed to have a penchant for me 
gave me the straight tip when she found that I wasn’t to 
be cajoled.” 

“Have you told the police?” 

“Twice. The chief was very concerned and I think 
they’ve done their best. They’ve probably frightened that 
particular rascal out of the Principality. Nothing has 
happened since, anyway.” 

Marston settled down to the task which was the chief 
reason of his journey. 

“Look here, Hargrave,” he began. “Weve carried 
out your instructions rather too literally if anything. Of 
course, I know why you’ve engineered this affair. It is 
because of poor old Ned, isn’t it?” 

“Entirely,” Hargrave admitted. “I’ve nothing per- 
sonally against Trentino. He broke Ned in a particularly 
brutal manner, and I’ve always had it in my mind that 
Td like to come back at him.” 

“Well, you’ve done it,” Marston pointed out. “He’s 
on the carpet, all right. If you insist, he’ll pay you a 
million for his shortage and take the shares back at what 
you gave for them. He made that offer definitely by cable 
the day before yesterday.” 

“Nothing doing,” was the curt refusal. 

“But look here,” Marston argued, “we've all talked 
this matter over in the office and it was agreed that I 
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should come out and see you, Revenge is all yery well, | 
but it isn’t business. You’ve shown Trentino what you 
can do. You’ve given him a nasty dusting, and you can 
make him pay like hell. Im certain he’s as sorry as any 
man could be that he ever interfered with Ned. You’ve 
gone as far as you can. Pd drop it now. If you pull | 
Trentino down over this matter, the shares will drop with 
a wallop and you’ll stand to lose at least half a million 
—pounds, I mean--instead of making double as much, 
You’re a rich man, I know, old chap, but you can spend 
it if anyone can, and half a million, even to you, will 
make a difference.” 
“Tt will ease my death duties,’ Hargrave observed. 
The stockbroker looked at him curiously. He was 
very spruce and pink and white, even after his journey, 
but he had a kindly expression. 
“I say, Hargrave, old fellow,” he ventured, “there’s 3 
nothing wrong, is there—nothing you haven’t told your 
friends about yourself? It doesn’t seem to me that you’ve 
been the same man since the night of that little dinner 
you gave us in your flat.” 
“Nothing for anyone to worry about,” was the quiet 
reply. 
“You’re looking thundering fit, and according to the 
papers you’re supposed to be quite the leader of the 
revels here,” Marston went on thoughtfully. “All the 
same, I’ve never forgotten that question you put to us, 
and somehow or other one mixes it up in one’s mind 
with this affair. Makes one think, you know, what?” l 
“Ah, well, don’t,” Hargrave begged, “at any rate so 
long as you’re down here. I’m glad to see you, but you | 
can put business out of your mind for a day or two. | 
Anything might happen. A kindlier impulse might swamp 
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my present intentions, or the Marchesa—a most attractive 
woman, Johnnie—might find me in a soft moment and 
beguile me—she’s rather one’s conception of a light- 
complexioned Delilah—but at present things remain as 
they are. That’s my last word. Come along, let’s get 
your tickets for the Rooms.” 

The stockbroker knew quite well when argument was 
useless. He rose to his feet and followed his host. 

“Well,” he admitted, “my sympathies are with Delilah, 
and Pd like to meet her, but I’m dying to have a louis 
on zero.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


HARGRAYE, towards midnight that evening, with a word 
of apology to his guests, crossed the floor of the Carlton 
in the brief interval between two dances and approached 
a small table in the background where Violet was seated 
alone. Although she was a little nervous at his coming, 
her eyes welcomed him with delight. 

“Where is your brother?” he inquired. 

“Robert,” she confided, “is behaving rather badly. I 
think that it is only because he is thoughtless,” she went 
on, “but I do not like being left here at all. He is talk- 
ing to some friends somewhere.” 

Hargrave glanced round the room. Robert was seated 
at the table of the little French danseuse, Mademoiselle 
Zélie. 

“TI am afraid he is a little annoyed with me,” Violet 
explained. “You see, although I know what Monte Carlo 
is, and that everybody knows one another here, I didn’t 
wish to have mademoiselle sit. with us.” 

“You are perfectly right,” Hargrave declared shortly. 
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“Robert ought to have known better than to leave you 
alone.” 

I don’t so much mind,” she said, “but it is just a 
little awkward. Some of the men here, I am sure, think 
that I am one of the professional dancers. Two of them 
have already asked me to dance.” 

“And now,” he told her, “a third is going to take 
that liberty.” 

She looked up at him with sudden delight and rose 
swiftly to her feet. 

“You mean that you will dance with me!” she ex- 
claimed. “How nice of you. I had no idea that you— 
you cared for it.” 

“Im not sure that I do very much,” he confided, as 
they glided awäy to the music of the string band in the 
balcony. 

“You are being good-natured,” she murmured, a little 
disappointed. 

He looked down at her with a smile. 

«If it is good nature, I am being amply repaid,” he 
assured her. “I think we must forgive those young men 
who took you for a danseuse.” 

“But you,” she murmured, as she crept a little closer 
to him, “you are wonderful. I have tried so hard to teach 
Robert, but he really is a very bad dancer. To dance 
with him is nothing like this.” 

The lights were lowered. The music of the Blues 
grew softer and more languorous. Finally it died away. 
There were loud demands for an encore. Hargrave glanced 
at the leader of the orchestra and the music immediately 
recommenced, 

“Who are all those wonderful people at your table?” 
she asked him, 
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“I don’t know- that they are very wonderful,” he re- 
plied, suddenly remembering their existence. “There is 
the Princess Putralka, whom you saw at the Royalty Bar | 
the other morning, and afterwards at the Sporting Club, 
Philip Gorse and his sister, a Hungarian woman—the 
Comtesse Fayaldi—two Frenchmen—the Marquis de 
Villebois and Monsieur de Parian, and the tall, thin man 
is Lord Edward Pellingham. By the bye, how did you 
like Philip Gorse?” 

“Immensely,” she declared with enthusiasm. “I adore 
his humanity too. To think of his coming to a place like 
this, and dancing. No wonder he understands men and 
women. You have heard him preach?” 

“At Oxford, years ago,” Hargrave replied, “and once 
or twice in London. Hell be a Bishop all right some 
day.” 

“Nothing could ever make him a greater man than 
he is,” she said simply. 

The dying away of the music found them near Har- 
grave’s table. 

“I shall ask you to join us,” he decided. “I cannot 
have you sitting all alone.” 

j She was suddenly nervous. 

“You mustn’t do that,” she protested. “They wouldn’t 
like it if they knew who I was.” 

“They would welcome a friend of mine at any time,” 
he assured her quietly. “I think that Gorse, who has just 

= recognised you, will do more than welcome you. Come 
along.” 

Everyone was very amiable and a place was found 
at once for Violet. She was scarcely allowed to sit down, 
however, before Gorse had taken her away to dance. The 
Princess watched her curiously. 
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“Your little protégée is’ very beautiful,” she remarked. 
“How did she find herself here alone?” 


“Her brother,” Hargrave explained, “is rather a 
young cub. He is over there talking to Mademoiselle 
Zélie, the danseuse.” 


The Princess continued to follow Violet’s graceful 
movements. She was talking a little shyly but with great 
intérest to her partner. 

“T am not sure,” she confided, “being in a somewhat 
jealous mood, that I quite approve of your ménage, Har- 
grave. If I were a man, I should find it somewhat dis- 
tracting to live under the same roof as that girl. However, 
you are not susceptible, are you?” 

“The sufferings I endure are. proof to the contrary,” 
he declared. 

“Gallantly spoken. but. untrue,” -she rejoined.- “I do 
not know whether it has been so all your life, but to-day 
women spoil, you. What have you done to the world and 
to all of us, dear man, that we should have made a sort 
of god of you? To be asked to one of your parties is 
almost equivalent to a royal command. And the women 
—well, I think as a person who has a certain claim upon 
your attentions, that too many of them are. in love with 
you. The child, I am sure,. adores you. I never saw 
anyone look so supremely happy in my life as she did 
when you were dancing with her.” 

He struggled: against the pleasure which her words 
gave him. 

“She was being a little neglected,” he pointed out. 
“Look at her now.” 

“Not the same thing at all,” the Princess. declared. 
“At this moment it is simply joie” de vivre ; with" you -it 
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was personal ecstasy. How do you do it, dear host? Do 
you carry love potions?” 

“If you continue to make kan of me,” he threatened, 
“] shall invite you to dance.” 

She rose to her feet. 

“Well,” she said, “you know I very seldom dance in 
these places, but to-night I am of a different mind.” 

They were a very distinguished-looking couple, and 
the one or two journalists: who were present took- quick 
note of the fact that the Princess had broken-her usual 
custom. ‘Her movements lacked the vitality of Violet’s 
joyous abandon, but she was always in ‘her way graceful 
and amazingly light. 

= “We have danced ‘together very seldom; Hargrave,” & 

she murmured. 

“Only twice. before to my knowledge,” he answered. 

“I think that we miss something,” she confessed?“ 
have been sometimes a little foolish, I think.» Icling too 
closely to the traditions of a world which has passed 
away. Do you remember that I told you at dinner time 
that I had received an important letter?” 

“] remember it quite well.” ~ 

“Tt was from my uncle,” she confided: “He has given 
his consent, if I choose, to my remarriage, provided 
Nicholas’ mission to Rome is successful.” 

“Your uncle?” Hargrave murmured thoughtfully. > 

“He is the head of my side of the family,” she ex- 
plained, “and the trustee of my property. I could not con- 
sider such a step without consulting him, especially——” 

She hesitated. Hargrave read her Sage y but took 
care not to translate them. - 

“I have lived all these years alone,” she went om, 
“without a thought of ‘divorce, because I‘ believed that 
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it would. be impossible for me to marry again. There 
seemed to be no men left in Europe who could be accept- 
able to me except those of my race. The years humanise 
one, however. The time comes when one realises that it 
is more important to feel oneself a woman than to re- 
member that one belongs to a royal family of the past.” 

“Not only a woman, but a very beautiful woman,” he 
murmured. 

She looked at him with a smile. The light in her 
violet eyes was very kind indeed. 

“You have gifts,” she whispered. “You are one of the 
few men in the world who could make a speech like that 
without banality. After all, I do not wonder that the 
child was so happy. You must not turn her head, though. 
They too have hearts.” 

“The child, as you call her,” he said, “is twenty-four 
years old.” ’ 

“That makes it more dangerous,” the Princess ob- 
served. “I think I shall have to talk to you seriously 
about one or two things, Hargrave. See, she is dancing 
now with Lord Edward.” 

They had resumed their places. The Comtesse Fayaldi 
claimed Hargrave’s attention. 

“I have been eager for your return,” she confessed. 
“I must know who she is, this girl whom you brought to 
the table and who is dancing now with Lord Edward.” 

“A protégée of mine, Comtesse,” Hargrave replied. 
“She is staying at my villa with her brother. He is 
behaving rather badly to-night, so I brought her over 
here.” 

“You have made her very happy,” the Comtesse ob- 
served. 

“It appears to be Sir Hargrave’s mission in life,” the 
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Princess remarked, “to make people happy. Does one 
approve, I wonder? It is a capacity which has its danger- 
ous side.” 

“You had better talk to Gorse about that,” Hargrave 
suggested. “Indirectly he is responsible for the presence 
of those two young people here.” 

There. was a pause for some exhibition dancing in 
which Mademoiselle Zélie took part. Robert had returned 
to his deserted table, and becoming aware of Violet’s- ab- 
sence; he at once crossed the room. ‘The latter: rose to 
her feet at his approach, but at a gesture from Hargrave 
she resumed her place. 

“You have lost your sister for the evening, Martin,” 
Hargrave announced calmly. “I have invited her to join 
my party. You need not disturb yourself on her account, 
I will see that she reaches the villa safely.” 

The young man felt the rebuke and was conscious too 
of the fact that it was well deserved. He hesitated for a 
single moment, as though hoping to be asked to sit down, 
but Hargrave had already turned to address a remark to 
another of his guests. A little awkwardly, he retreated to 
his table. The Comtesse watched him ongli. 
Presently she touched her host upon the arm. 

“Did I understand you to say that the young man 
was Miss Martin’s brother?” 

“That is so.” 

The Comtesse looked across at Violet- speculatively, 

“The likeness,” she murmured, “is not manifest.” 

“There is no likeness at all,” Hargrave agreed. 

She leaned a little closer towards her host. Her voice 
had dropped to a whisper. 

“Are you trying to deceive the ge or are you 
yourself being deceived?” 
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“I scarcely understand your question,” he replied, 
with a sudden cold surge of ugly doubt. 

“I have gifts—that you know,” the Comtesse said 
calmly. “I have told you things about yourself which no 
other person could have told you. I will tell you this also, 
because it is a thing which I have the power to divine. 
There is no relationship whatever between those two 
young people.” 

Hargrave looked across at Violet. She had just re- 
turned from dancing and sat between Lord Edward and 
Gorse—already declared rivals—the picture of happiness 
and gaiety. 

“With your powers of divination, Comtesse,” Har- 
grave asked, “does that appear to you to be the face of 
a deceitful young woman?” 

The Comtesse shook her head. 

“Tt is without doubt, dear host,” she admitted, “the 
face of a young woman who means well in the world. 
But then you must remember that even the best of our 
sex is allowed one lie in her lifetime.” 

Later in the evening, there was a sudden disturbance 
at the farther end of the room. Violet suddenly broke off 
her eager conversation with Gorse, rose to her feet and 
leaned over Hargrave’s chair with a look of trouble in 
her face. 

“Sir Hargrave,” she whispered, “I am worried about 
Robert. I think he has had too much to drink. What 
are they doing down there?” 

Hargrave looked across the room. Robert, who had 
been standing for the last few minutes amongst some 
empty tables in the background near the bar, had now 
approached the-table where another man had seated him- 
self with Mademoiselle Zelie, and appeared to be talking 
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angrily.- His face was inflamed and his voice -carried 
above the hubbub of the room. Mademoiselle -Zélie 
leaned back in her chair and laughed. The man by her 
side—a Frenchman—seemed half puzzled, half indifferent. 
Suddenly Robert leaned forward and aimed a clumsy 
blow at the latter. For a moment there was pandemonium. 
Robert struggled to his feet from the floor, his coat 
covered with dust, the manager’s hand upon his collar. 
They watched him. being ejected summarily from. the 
room. Violet began to tremble, 

“I must go and take him home,” she faltered. - 

Hargrave frowned slightly. 

“You must do nothing of the sort,” he declared. 

“But anything might happen to him.” 

A fit of obstinacy strengthened Hargrave’s decision. 
If, by any horrible chance, there was truth in the Com- 
tesse’s words, now might be the time for. discoveries. 

“Your brother behaved very badly,” he pointed out, 
“and he must take the consequences. We cannot plead 
his cause. He was obviously the aggressor and deserves 
to be turned out.” 

Violet, a little reluctantly, resumed her seat. The Prin- 
cess, to whom the idea of a fracas had been distasteful, 
glanced at her watch. 

“It has been a wonderful party,” she said, “but I 
think it is time we broke up. The people here are be- 
coming unruly.” 

Hargrave took the hint and paid his bill. They made 
their way towards the door, preceded by a little retinue 
of attendants, headed by the manager himself. 

“I regret very much, Sir Hargrave,” the latter apolo- 
gised anxiously, “that there was some slight disturbance. 
The young man had drunk too much, He was angry 
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because Mademoiselle Zélie had invited’ someone else to 
share her table.” 

Hargrave nodded. 

“I suppose these things can’t be helped,” he ad- 
mitted. 

Outside, Hargrave tactfully managed to make his 
adieux to his guests as brief as possible. At the last 
moment, only the Princess and Violet were left. They 
passed through the door and, as he had half expected, 
found Robert standing there, his overcoat still upon his 
arm, his hat at the back of his head, his expression 
dogged. As they crossed the pavement, he. accosted 
them. 

“Violet,” ~he announced, “I am here—to take you 
home.” 

Hargrave looked at him steadily. 

“You are not in a fit condition,” he said coldly, “to 
be anyone’s escort. Your sister will remain with me. 
Pardon me, Princess.” 

He handed her into the car. 

“Why not leave them?” she whispered. “After all, 
the young man is her brother.” 

Hargrave shook his head. 

“One moment, Princess, if you please.” 

He turned back. Violet was talking earnestly to 
Robert—earnestly but obviously without effect. 

“If you are ready, Violet,” he said firmly. 

“T.am taking her home myself,” Robert reiterated. 
“We are going to walk.” 

“You will do nothing of the sort,” was the quiet 
rejoinder. “You are drunk, and your behaviour in the 
‚restaurant has been disgraceful.” 

. The young man swayed a little upon his feet. 
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“My behaviour is my business,” he answered—“mine 
and hers—not yours.” 

“Robert!” Violet exclaimed. 

“T don’t care,” he went on. “I don’t understand why 
he took you away. You’re good enough for his friends 
apparently, and I’m not. Had enough of it. Violet’s. 
coming home with me.” 

“Your sister needed protection,” Hargrave said calmly:. 

“Sister be damned!” was the fierce retort. “Take: 
your hand off her arm and leave her alone. She’s not my 
sister. We’re engaged to be married, and the sooner you: 
know it the better.” 

The attendants had melted away; a single glance from 
Hargrave had sent them in other directions. He turned 
to Violet. 

“Ts this true?” he asked. 

All the colour had died out of her face. She was Hike 
a child with great frightened eyes. 

“Yes,” she faltered. 

“In that case,” Hargrave said, with a horrible and 
unnatural quiescence, “I withdraw my interference. You 
had better get the commissionaire to put you into a voiture?” 

She cried out something—a tangle of words which 
stabbed at his heart through the darkness as he crossed 
the pavement. He took his place by the Princess’ side 
and waved to the chauffeur to proceed. 

“For once then,” she murmured, as she drew aside 
her sables to make room for him, “you have given way.” 

“For once,” he admitted, looking with cold eyes 
straight into the darkness ahead. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


HARGRAVE, as an hour.later his car turned in at the 
winding approach. to: the villa, raised his eyes involuntarily 
to the window of. Violet’s room. There was no light there, 
no. ‘sign of the vigil to which she had confessed. In the 
chill hour before the dawn there seemed to be something 
lifeless. about the place, its. white. front with its row of 
black windows unillumined save by the paling moon. He 
himself, now that the time for reflection had come, was 
conscious of a curious depression, in part,, he told himself, 
a natural reaction from the last few weeks of strenuous, 
joyous life.. From a long. established custom no one was 
permitted: to sit up for him, and inside as well as out the 
villa was as silent as the grave. More from habit, than 
from anything else he lingered for a few minutes in 
the salon, mixed himself a whisky and soda and lit a 
cigarette. Afterwards he. mounted the smoothly polished 
stairs and made his way to his own room.‘ Even there 
he. felt no desire for rest.. He stepped out on to the bal- 
cony, only to find as it were. the whole world in melan- 
choly- attune with his own sadness...The cypresses border- 
ing ‘the. first, tier of gardens pointed blackly to a lowering 
skys- -Even the soothing placidity of the sea was disturbed 
bya long, restless swell. He turned back into the room, 
closing the window behind him, and lingered for a mo- 
ment looking into the mirror before he commenced to 
undress...- There was: a. vein of humiliation oppressing 
him, mingled with that deeper sadness which he reftised 
altogether to analyse. With his years and experience, to 
have been so easily duped; worse still, to have cherished, 
even for a moment, that absurd and yet amazing dream. 
The idea, immeasurably bitter yet also curiously sweet, 
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tortured him, that in these perhaps the closing months of 
his life there should have come something which had 
evaded him through all the years only to mock him with 
its tawdry unreality. He began to undress, With his 
coat removed and his waistcoat half drawn off, he paused 
suddenly. The door of his room had been softly opened. 
He stood without movement, paralysed with amazement. 
It was Violet who had entered—Violet, in her blue dress- 
ing gown, walking as though in her sleep. She closed 
and locked the door, then, turning deliberately around, 
came towards him. His words sounded half intelligible. 
His brain had refused to act. There was a look in her 
face, a light in her eyes, incomprehensibly beautiful. He 
had a few seconds’ vivid recollection of the nun in the 
“Miracle.” 

“What are you doing here?” he demanded. “Why 
did you do that?” 

“I came here because I wanted to talk to you,” she 
answered, “and I locked the door because—I do not wish 
to be disturbed.” 

“You can’t stay—here,” he insisted, a little helplessly. 
“I am going to unlock the door.” 

She held out her hand. 

“Please don’t.” 

He was driven in those few astonishing seconds to 
mechanical actions, which in view of the turmoil of his 
senses seemed somehow ridiculous. He drew on his waist- 
coat again and commenced to retie his cravat. She sat 
on the sofa at the end of his bed. 

“Will you listen to me, please,” she said. “I am 
bitterly and miserably ashamed. The truth never seemed 
so terrible as now. Both Robert and I—we are horrible. 
But listen, please. Robert had been ill—his cough in 
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London was dreadful—and the doctor declared that he 
must spend some time in a warmer climate, or he might 
develop consumption. We used to read through the 
columns of the newspapers for cheap trips to the South, 
we used to read of the sunshine and the warm air, and 
after all it was a waste of time. We had no money. I 
myself—every part of me—was aching to get away from 
those grey, miserable days, somewhere where one could 
be happy, if it was only for a month—where the sun 
shone. Those streaming window-panes! You know how 
I hated them—and there was Robert. Then you made 
me that curious offer. You know that at first I did not 
listen. Then I was tempted—strangely and horribly 
tempted.” 
“But why did you tell me,” he asked, “that Robert 
was your brother?” 
“That is the most humiliating part of it all,” she con- 
fessed, “because it was so unnecessary. I did believe in | 
i 
5 


you, even then. I liked you so much. I knew you weren’t 
like those others, and yet—if you can realise how I have i 
suffered, what a persecution it has been sometimes, you ! 
would understand just a little. I knew in my heart that ! 
you would always behave the only way you could behave. i 
I had no real fear of anything, and yet, in that foolish 
moment before we decided to tell this lie, I couldn’t help 
thinking, after all there must be something in you like 
other men. You would lose interest if you thought that 
there was someone like that in my life, however little you 
meant anything that was wrong. You had never looked 
at me as though you admired me very much. You always 
behaved like a grand seigneur, and yet, you see how vain 
I was—I thought, if you knew, you mightn’t bring us.” 

f It was a pathetic little story, so reasonable yet with 
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its curious strain of meanness, apparent because of its very 
naturalness, hopelessly exposed. Already he felt most of 
the bitterness passing away. The question he asked forced 
itself to his lips. In view of what had happened it was 
almost irrelevant and yet it seemed to him the most im- 
portant thing in the world. 

“Are you so much in love with this young man then?” 

She rose deliberately to her feet. Her hands rested 
upon his shoulders. He could see the quivering of her 
slim body a few inches away, as her eyes pleaded with 
him for belief. 

“TI was never in love with Robert,” she declared. 
“From the very first I pitied him, and I suppose that 
grew. I was never in love with him. I was the stronger 
of the two. I felt that he must be looked after and I tried 
to do it. Now that is over. I have told him to-night that 
nothing could ever induce me to marry him. It was not 
a surprise. I think that he had already realised it. The 
little ring I have been wearing around my neck has been 
given back. He will probably give it to Mademoiselle 
Zélie; she will throw it away.” 

Hargrave, who a minute or two before had felt the 
chill of the room, was suddenly conscious of being half 
stifled. Those long, white fingers of hers were clutching 
his shoulders hysterically. Her eyes were beseeching his. 
He ground his heels into the carpet. 

“Violet,” he said, “I am glad that you have told me 
this. I shall forget the little deceit. You are forgiven. 
We will talk about it all to-morrow. Just now you must go.” 

Her lips quivered. 

' “But I don’t want to go,” she protested. 

He put her hands away from him, drew her back to 

her place upon the sofa and seated himself by her side. 
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“You despise me,” she murmured. 

“Don’t be absurd,” he answered, with an attempt at 
lightness. 

“But I know it. I feel it,” she went on, her voice 
shaking. “You think that I’ve cheated, that I wanted all 
the beautiful things those other girls had, that I wanted 
your kindness, this amazing holiday, all that you have 
given me, and that I wanted it all without paying.” 

“Hush,” he begged her. “I never had so mean a 
thought.” 

“But it is true,” she cried passionately. “You know 
yourself that it is true. I have been horrible. I have de- 
ceived you, the dearest, the kindest, the most wonderful 
person in the world. But can’t you understand me now,” 
she added, suddenly throwing her arms around his neck. 
“] want to pay—not to pay, to give—with all my heart 

-with everything.” 

She clung to him hysterically rather than passionately, 
trying to hide her face, her slim body shaking with sobs. 
In those few seconds, side by side with a sort of exquisite 
content, he seemed like a drowning man to be suddenly 
and acutely conscious of the vital crises of life. He heard 
the physician’s few solemn words. He saw Philip Gorse’s 
kindly, sensitive face somewhere close at hand. He was 
proudly conscious in those few, unreal seconds, of the 
innate and unmasculine purity of his life, of those latent 
qualities which had made him always the protector of 
weaker people. Quietly, almost joyously, his arms sud- 
denly went round her. He picked her up and carried her 
to the door. 

“What are you doing with me?” she whispered, her 
hands still clasped around his neck. 

“You shall see,” he answered. 
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He took the key from the pocket of her dressing gown, 
unlocked the door, carried her across to her own room, 
carried her to her bed, and with masculine clumsiness 
drew up the coverlet. Then he leaned down and for the 
first time his lips met hers. He held her face in both his 
hands, whilst he kissed her tenderly. Then he stood away. 
Her arms fell listlessly on to the counterpane. 

“To-morrow, child,” he said, “we will have a long 
talk. You shall give me all your confidence. To-morrow 
I will give you some of mine.” 

She made no reply. He moved uneasily across the 
room toward the window, opened it a little wider, picked 
up her frock, some of her clothes which she seemed to 
have discarded recklessly, and hung them over the back 
of a chair. Then he turned towards the door. 

“Good night,” he said. 

Her lips moved, but soundlessly. She was sitting up 
a little, leaning upon the palms of her hands, her eyes 
following his every movement. He opened the door and 
looked back. She was still there, still watching him. He 
closed it softly, crossed the landing and entered his own 
room. Now that it was over, now that he was able to fit 
things into his mind, he was conscious of a sense of relief, 
a sense of peace which surprised him. All the bitter- 
ness, the humiliation of the evening, had passed. He 
opened the window for a moment before he turned into. 
bed, to find a fine rain falling and a mantle of velvety 
blackness upon the earth. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Francois, Hargrave’s French valet, was a little earlier 
than usual when he presented himself in his master’s 
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bedroom on the following morning. Hargrave looked at 
him reproachfully. 

“What is it?” he inquired. 

“I thought that monsieur would like to know,” the 
man replied, “that mademoiselle has left.” 

“What?” Hargrave exclaimed, suddenly awake. 

“Mademoiselle packed her own bag early this morning 
and descended, without giving notice to anybody. She 
requested one of the underservants who was at work in 
the hall to fetch her a vor/ure. She left, one must believe, 
to catch the morning train to Paris.” 

“What time is it now?” Hargrave demanded, springing 
out of bed. 

“Half-past nine, monsieur. The train leaves at nine- 
forty from the gare.” 

“Some clothes as quick as you can,” was the prompt 
command. “Never mind about the bath. Call down for 
someone to bring the Rolls-Royce round.” 

A quarter of an hour later Hargrave drew up outside 
the station in the hope that the train might have been 
late. He found, however, that it had left, punctual almost 
to the minute, and the station was empty. He took his 
place once more at the wheel, drove as fast as he dared 
down the Rue Grimaldi and turned into the main road. 
At Eze a cloud of black smoke lent him temporary hope. 
As he drew near the station, however, the train passed 
out. He kept behind until it had disappeared from view, 
then shot by. He was on the platform when it entered 
the station at Beaulieu, and after a frantic search of a 
moment or two threw open the door of a second-class 
carriage. 

“Come!” he commanded, holding out his hand. 
Violet was wedged in between a stout commis voyageur 
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and a woman with her basket on the way to Nice market. 
She looked at him for a moment piteously, then with a 
gleam of insurgent hope in her tired eyes. At his reiter- 
ated injunction she rose with passive obedience. The 
whistle had already sounded. He lifted her on to the 
platform. The commis voyageur, with a good-humoured 
grunt, tugged her bag from the rack and threw it after 
them. They stood there watching the train crawl out. 

“Thank God I’ve found you!” he exclaimed, with a 
breath of relief. 

She was very pale, but a little smile parted her lips 
at his words. 

“You really mean that?” she asked eagerly. “I thought 
you’d be so glad to get rid of me.” 

“You poor dear!” he replied, taking her by the arm 
and summoning a porter for her bag. “I was never so glad 
to see anyone in my life. I should have followed you all 
the way to Paris. Come along and I’ll put you in the car.” 

She gave a little sigh—this time of happiness. 

“I didn’t dream of your coming to fetch me back,” 
she confessed weakly, “but I’m very glad you did.” 

She sank into the luxuriously cushioned seat by his 
side with a murmur of content. There was in her face a 
great weariness, and he changed his first design of return- 
ing at once to the villa. 

“You had some breakfast before you started?” he 
inquired. 

She shook her head. 

“Nothing at all?” 

“Nothing. There wasn’t time.” 

He turned into the narrow winding road which led 
upwards to the Middle Corniche and cut through it 
higher still. 
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“Well take our coffee in the clouds,” he told her. 

“How did you know?” she asked timidly. “I thought 
Pd stolen away without a sound.” 

“François told me,” he replied. “Like a sensible fellow 
he came and told me directly he knew himself.” 

They climbed to an unfamiliar country. Mont Agel 
was lost in a wreath of mist, and they too passed through 
fingers of cloud on their way upwards. Everywhere around 
them a soft rain was falling—rain which was fresh and 
sweet, and which seemed to come to them warmed with 
the sunlight hidden behind the clouds. Hargrave drew 


up before the pink stucco-like hotel at the top of the hill. _ 


Very soon they were seated in a large, almost empty 
room, at one of the tables looking down on the panorama 
of the Principality. The hot coffee and rolls were quickly 
brought, and a faint tinge of colour returned to Violet’s 
cheeks. 

“I haven’t had time yet to be angry with you,” he 
remarked. 

“T couldn’t help it,” she told him. “Does this matter?” 

She took off her close-fitting little hat and laid it on 
a chair by her side. Her beautiful brown hair had a 
strangely cramped and unkempt appearance. She pushed 
it back from her forehead with an air of relief. Even at 
the touch of her fingers the light seemed to spring from it. 

“T have felt so miserable,” she confided. “First of all 
I had a horribly mean feeling. I was ashamed—just as 
ashamed as anyone could possibly be-—and then when I 
sat down to think about it and fancied I had found a 
way out, a way to prove how I really felt about you and 
your kindness and everything, why you treated me as 
though I were a little child, not a woman, aching to give. 
You just patted me and carried me back to bed. It was 
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divinely sweet, but how do you suppose I felt when you 
left me there and closed the door?” 

He stirred in his chair uneasily. Somehow or other 
the sacrifice which at the time had filled him with a sense 
of elation seemed to have become tinged in view of her 
humiliation with a taint of melodrama, to have in it in- 
stead of the gold he had fancied, something of meretricious 
egoism. She was, after all, of an age to know her own 
mind, to resent the one unpardonable refusal. A sense 
almost of contrition touched him. It seemed to him that 
apart from her physical exhaustion she had changed during 
the last few hours, that she had lost something of that 
spontaneous spirit of joyousness, joyousness always strug- 
gling for expression, even under the shadow of hard times. 
He came to a sudden decision. 

“Violet,” he said, “I am going to tell you a secret, 
something that will help you to understand, something 
which you alone will know.” 

“T knew that you had one,” she told him simply. “I 
have always felt it.” 

“When I came to you in Bond Street,” he went on, 
“when I made you that offer of a holiday out here, I had 
just received a shock. I had been told—of course one 
never knows—but I had been warned that after the next 
six months I might find myself more or less of an invalid.” 

Her fingers came across the table and clutched his 
firm, brown hand. Her eyes hung upon his. 

“I had an accident,” he continued. “I thought nothing 
of it at the time, but my local doctor insisted upon my 
consulting a heart specialist. I came up to see Horridge. 
Well, that was his warning. I decided then to live as 
though the next six months were my last. I had a dinner 
party of men that night and I put to them the problem: 
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suppose you had reason to believe that after twelve 
months you might be called upon to disappear, how 
would you spend the time? They all gave me typical 
answers. It was Philip Gorse’s which resulted in my offer 
to you.” 

“Philip Gorse whom I know—the clergyman?” 

“Yes. He didn’t for a moment suggest my giving 
large sums to charity, or even interesting myself in any 
scheme to assist the poor. What he did suggest was that 
if I could find only one or two people who were starving 
not for food but for a little happiness, I should try to 
bring it to them.” 

“So that was why!” she murmured. 

“That was why,” he told her gravely. 

She played with her coffee spoon for a time, gazing 
downward with unseeing eyes. Finally she leaned back 
and looked at him anxiously. 

“But you are better now,” she said. “You don’t 
really believe now that you are going to be ill?” 

“One never knows,” he answered evasively. “I hope 
not. At any rate, I have found out one thing. It is of 
no use trying to hurry life, to attempt pleasure after 
pleasure, and taste the full flavour of all of them. One 
loses one’s taste and one reaches surfeit sooner.” 

“Then I,” she murmured irrelevantly—“Robert and I 
— we were just an experiment. Personally we didn’t—I 
didn’t that is to say—exist?” 

“That was almost true then,” he admitted. “It isn’t 
true now.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked eagerly. 

He did a thing which thrilled her with pleasure. He 
took her hand in his and held it tightly. 

“Violet dear,” he said, “it has done me good to have 
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you here. I have grown fond of you. I grow fonder of N 

you every day.” 

“But this is wonderful, wonderful!” she murmured j 

ecstatically. | 
“It is the truth,” he assured her. 

i 


“I love to have you talk to me like that,” she con- 
fided, “but why do you always speak as though you were ) 
leaning down from some other world?” H 

“Leaning down from another generation, perhaps,” | 
he reminded her. ; 

“Rubbish!” she expostulated, with a sudden flash in | 

Pe her eyes. “You are a man and I a woman. I have been | 
so light-hearted here that I may have seemed younger i 
| than my years. You all treat me sometimes as though I ) 
were a child—but I am not. I am a woman to your man 
and the years that are between us are as nothing. I don’t 
want to be treated as though I were a child, something to 
be taken care of and spoilt, something that doesn’t come 
into the real world of dangers and sorrows and passion. 
I am a woman like other women. You ought to know 
that by now.” 

It was a strange time and place for love-making. The 
room at that hour of the morning was bare and un- 
prepossessing, and notwithstanding the stove which an | 

u attentive maitre d'hôtel had lit, chilly. Even the waiters 
were a little sleepy-eyed. Yet Hargrave felt the blood 
surge through his veins; his hand tightened upon hers. 

“My dear,’ he warned her, “you are turning my \ 
head.” j 

She laughed, happily enough yet with some touch of | 
irony. | 

“I turn your head! You whom they all treat down 

below like an uncrowned king. I do not aspire so high, | 
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sir. I am on my knees to you and I pray for a little 
kindliness. Treat me as though I counted. Don’t leave 
me out of your daily life except for a pleasant word when 
you think of it. That is, if you are really taking me back 
to the villa?” 

“I will treat you any way you will,” he declared, a 
little recklessly. ; 

She laughed at him with her eyes. A little tinge of 
colour which was almost a blush drove the pallor from 
her cheeks. 

“You would feel terribly if I were to hold you to your 
word,” she whispered. “However, there we are. We start 
afresh, don’t we? And you must be taken care of. If 
there is still really any risk of your being ill, you must 
lead a different life. I believe that I should make an ex- 
cellent nurse.” 

“T am afraid that nothing of that sort would make any 
difference,” he sighed. “Still, if this weakness passes——” 

“Well?” 

Her monosyllable thrilled with passionate expectancy. 
Her lips were parted. Her eyes implored him. Still he 
was silent. Then with a little wave of the hand he pointed 
downward. A band of mist had fallen around them almost 
like a ribbon, through which the tops of the cypress trees 
showed strangely. Below, it hung close to the ground, on 
the vineyards and amongst the olive trees, but curiously 
enough down in Monte Carlo the sun was shining and 
little opaque shafts of light lay here and there on the 
nearer stretches of cloud. 

“We have come to the mountains,” he said, “in search 
of truth. I will not equivocate. If this weakness passes 
then we will finish our conversation.” 

She pouted a little. He had hinted at his secret so 
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lightly that his words had carried little weight. The idea 
of serious illness seldom finds a home in the brain of the 
really young and healthy. 

“And in the meantime,” she complained, “the Princess 
Putralka will telephone for you at all hours of the day and 
expect you to dine with her at her command. That very 
wicked but beautiful Mademoiselle la Diane will want her 
share of your time too, and then there are all the others. 
Just for this month I should like a little place of my own 
in your life.” 

“You shall have it,” he promised her. 

They rose to their feet for a last look downward before 
leaving and saw a strange sight. From out of a finger of 
mist beyond the harbour there slowly crept into sight the 
bows and huge remainder of a great steamer—black and 
almost sinister-looking. It emerged from the obscurity into 
a sea flecked with sunlight, a sea which seemed instantly 
to become less beautiful. A harsh siren call, ringing up 
even to. the mountains, seemed like an obtrusive note, a 
reminder of a forgotten world. She passed her arm through 
Hargrave’s and looked up into his face with a wrinkled 
forehead. 

“I am becoming fanciful,” she declared. “I have a 
feeling that I dislike that great, ugly monster steaming into 
our fairyland.” 

Once more the siren blew and a tug moved screeching 
out of the harbour. Hargrave led her away. 

“Tt has just dawned upon me,” he confided, “that we 
are due to play tennis with Gorse and his sister at eleven 
o’clock.” 

She laughed happily. 

“I shan’t hit a ball,” she declared, “but how wonder- 
ful to feel that I am back again!” 
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CHAPTER XIX 


ROBERT was decidedly in no frame of mind for ad- 
ventures as he sat outside the Café de Paris later on that 
morning and gloomily sipped his mixed vermouth. Never- 
theless he could scarcely refrain from a glance of admira- 
tion at the girl who, with her obvious father and mother, 
had taken the table next to his. They had just come up 
the hill from the port, part of the crowd of tourists who 
had. disembarked from the great American liner, and who 
were now thronging the place. She possessed a small, 
piquant face, a dress, whose skirt was short even for Monte 
Carlo, and legs as daringly displayed and with at least 
as good reason as any of the frequenters of the Principality. 
She lit a cigarette and, as though conscious of Robert’s 
regard, leaned across towards him. 

“Say, you’re English, aren’t you?” she inquired, 

“T am,” he replied. “Am I right in thinking that you 
are American?” 

“You certainly are,” she admitted. “We’ve just landed 
from the steamer. We haven’t got the hang of this place 
yet. I want to take father and mother into the Casino. 
What do we have to do about it?” 

“Have you got your passports?” he inquired. 

“Right here,” she answered, touching the bag she was 
carrying. “The trouble of it is, Ma and Dad think ’ma 
great French scholar, which I just am not. I can’t even 
read the notices.” 

Robert considered the little party reflectively. Ma and 
Dad, as she designated her parents, were distinctly of the 
prosperous class, pleasant-looking if a little ill at ease in 
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their foreign surroundings. The man had a strong, clean- 
shaven face with a heavy jaw and shrewd expression. The 
woman was of more nondescript appearance, but her ex- 
pression was distinctly kindly. The girl, with her closely 
trimmed hair and the provocative gleam in her eyes, was 
without a doubt attractive. 

“If you like,” he suggested, “Pll take you in and help 
you. How long are you here for?” 

“Were going to stay for a month right over there at 
the Hötel de Paris. Sure you don’t mind?” 

“Not in the least,” he assured her. 

She whispered to her father and mother. Then she 
turned once more to Robert. 

“I'd like you to know my people,” she said. “What 
name?” 

“Robert Martin,” he told her. 

“Ma, this is Mr. Robert Martin. Shake hands with 
Dad too, please. Mr. Robert Martin—Mr. and Mrs. Daniel 
Wegges. I am Sadie Wegges. Mr. Martin’s going to take 
us right across and help get our tickets.” 

“That’s very kind of you, young man,” Mr. Wegges 
acknowledged. “This is our first visit over and I guess 
Sadie’s French isn’t all we thought it was. I have a friend 
along who’s used to the place, but he’s kind of busy his 
first morning.” 

“You follow us,” Miss Sadie directed, leading Robert 
on. “How long are you staying here, Mr. Martin?” 

“Just at present I can’t say,” he answered, a little dis- 
mally at the thought of what might be in store for him. 
“A week or so, I hope.” 

“The place looks just as good to me as I imagined,” 
she observed, throwing her cigarette away on the steps. 
“Pm glad to get off the steamer. The young men were 
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nuts and the food was rotten. Are you at the Hétel 
de Paris?” 

“Im staying at a villa,” he told her. “This way.” 

The business of getting the tickets occupied some little 
time, after which Robert felt regretfully obliged to decline 
an invitation for lunch. He agreed to dine with them, 
however. 

“Eight o’clock at the Hötel de Paris,” were Sadie’s 
farewell words. “We will be in the hall. Afterwards, if 
you have nothing particular to do, you can show me where 
they dance.” 

Robert made his way back to the villa, filled with 
gloomy apprehensions now that the distraction of his mor- 
ning’s adventure was over. He climbed the steps on to the 
terrace just as Hargrave and Violet drove up from their 
tennis. Violet hurried off upstairs with a little wave of the 
hand. Hargrave nodded a curt “good morning.” 

“Come this way, Martin,” he invited. “I want to have 
a word with you before luncheon.” 

Robert followed obediently into the smaller of the 
two salons. As soon as the door was closed, Hargrave 
put the young man out of his misery. 

“Young fellow,” he said, helping himself to a cock- 
tail from the tray and pushing it towards Robert, “you 
were drunk last night and you behaved disgracefully.” 

“I know it, sir,’ Robert admitted. 

“With regard to the deception which you and Violet 
have practised upon me,” Hargrave continued, “she and 
I have come to an understanding and I have decided to 
overlook it. Your stay here, if you wish it, can be con- 
tinued, and until you leave you had better keep up the 
legend of your relationship. So far as you’re concerned 
though, I have one or two conditions to make.” 
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Robert, filled with a sense of overwhelming relief, 
listened eagerly. There were very few conditions to which 
he was not willing to submit. 

“You are not benefiting as you ought to by your stay 
here,” Hargrave went on. “I suggest that you do not 
visit the Casino until after four o’clock. There is, as you 
know, a car always ready for you and although Violet 
will not have as much of her time to give you as she had 
before you neglected her, you can always, I dare say, 
find a companion. You must remember that health is a 
thing worth having, especially at your time of life. Enjoy 
yourself as much as you like, but do so with a certain 
amount of moderation. Above all, take exercise. We will 
find you some tennis, if that is what you prefer, and I will 
make you a member of the Golf Club. This place, I 
know,” he concluded, his voice losing a little of its stern- 
ness, “goes to the heads of newcomers. I do not forget 
that, and we will say nothing more about what is past. 
Try to make the best of the remainder of your stay and 
remember, you need have no particular anxiety as to your 
immediate future. I shall make it my business to see 
that when you go back to work you start at least as 
favourably as before the War.” 

Robert was suddenly touched. 

“I don’t know why you’re so good to us, sir,” he said, 
with a catch in his voice. 

“You needn’t bother about that,” Hargrave told him. 
“I have more money than any man ought to have and 
the little I can do for you young people doesn’t count. 
It just came my way. There is one thing more: I under- 
stand that your engagement with Violet is broken.” 

“Serves me right, sir,” the young man acknow- 
ledged. 

Prodigals of Monte Carlo 11 
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_ Hargrave hesitated. He was watching his companion 
closely. 

“Im afraid you will find it difficult to re-establish 
yourself so far as Violet is concerned,” he said. 

Robert nodded gloomily. 

“T know that, sir,” he admitted. “Violet’s fed up with 
me and I don’t wonder at it. She always was too good 
for me,” he added, with a burst of candour. “I think 
we'll get on better as pals.” 

“Im glad,” Hargrave confessed, “to find that you are 
so sensible. That ends our talk then.” 

_ The curtains were thrown back. The butler appeared 
with a little bow. 

“Monsieur est servi,” he announced, as Violet entered 
the room. 

At luncheon it seemed to both of them that Hargrave 
unbent more thoroughly than on any previous occasion. 
That curious air of aloofness, almost of reserve, which 
even Violet had found at times depressing, had in large 
measure vanished. He talked to them both with perfect 
naturalness, asking Robert in particular questions as to 
the nature and scope of his employment and his desires 
for the future. Violet joined in now and then, but of 
direct conversation between her and Hargrave there was 
very little. Nevertheless, since the crisis of the night, 
since the morning in the mountains, a swiftly born change 
was already showing itself, a new, although more subdued 
happiness, seemed to be rapidly transforming her from a 
light-hearted girl into a woman of poise and vivacity. 
Even Hargrave was surprised more than once by the 
evidences of this sudden evolution. She seemed im- 
measurably withdrawn all at once from any kinship with 
the life which the young man who had been her late 
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companion lived or could have lived. Rober, listening to 
her a little jealously, found himself more than once sur- 
prised. She had definitely, as it seemed, left his world, 
without trouble or effort. Already these other two—Har- 
grave and she—seldom though they addressed each other 
—were finding a common language, some understanding 
from which he seemed barred. He spoke to her about it 
whilst Hargrave had left them temporarily to answer the 
earnest solicitations of a would-be hostess upon the tele- 
phone. 

“What has happened between you and Sir Hargrave, 
Violet?” he asked, a little suspiciously. “You seem on 
different terms somehow.” 

“T dare say we do,” she admitted. “Nothing much 
has happened, except that I started for London this 
morning and he came after me and brought me 
back.” 

“Because of last night?” 

“Because of last night,” she assented. 

He moved uneasily in his chair. 

“I suppose really,” he said, “it is I who ought to have 
cleared out.” 

“The whole matter is finished,” she told him. “Don’t 
bring it up again. It is perhaps for the best.” 

“You mean that you are glad to have had an op- 
portunity of chucking me,” he grumbled. 

“That is not a man’s speech, Robert,” she answered. 
“You and I both know that it is you who have chucked 
me. You left me alone day after day to spend my time 
anyhow, with anyone, whilst you spent yours with Made- 
moiselle Zélie and anyone else who happened to amuse 
you. It wasn’t a fair bargain, Robert. That is why I was 
glad of an opportunity of ending it.” 
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“I got what I deserved, I suppose,” he admitted. 
“But Violet-——” 

“Well?” 

“You’re not going to be idiot enough to fall in love 
with Sir Hargrave, are you?” 

She listened for a moment. In the distance they could 
hear the conversation at the telephone still proceeding. 
She leaned across the table. There was a defiant expres- 
sion in her face. 

“This is a matter, Robert,” she said, “upon which 
there need be no misunderstanding between us. I think 
that I have been in love with him all the time. Last night 
I was sure of it; this morning I was more than ever con- 
vinced. I haven’t a chance, I know. I can’t compete with 
all these other women of his world. Still, you asked me 
a question and I have told you the truth,” 

“You're a fool,” he declared shortly. 

“T know it,” she answered, “but at least no one else 
will pay for my folly.” 

Robert gulped down his coffee. The pathos of the 
situation, as he saw it, penetrated his selfishness, even | 
touched his heart. | 

“Pm awfully sorry, old girl,” he said. “I think you’d 
better let me take you back to London.” 

She laughed at him softly. He was surprised at the 
new strength and sweetness in her face, 

“That’s nice of you, Robert,” she admitted, “but you 
don’t understand.” 

In the distance they could hear Hargrave’s reluctant 
voice. 

“Very well then, at half-past three.” 
Violet indulged in a little grimace. 
“That Russian woman!” she sighed, 
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CHAPTER XX 


ANDREA TRENTINO, fellow passenger with Mr. Daniel 
Wegges, wife and daughter, from New York, entered the 
salon of the little suite which had been allotted to. him 
at the Hôtel de Paris, with his usual deliberate gait. He | 
kissed the fingers of the woman who awaited him—the l 
Marchesa di Bieni—with the full measure of that gallantry td 
which came to him as an inheritance from his Spanish mi 
ancestors. Afterwards he held her for a moment in his | 
arms. l 
j “Andrea!” she exclaimed. “What ages you have 

been away!” 

He gently disengaged himself and stood away, look- | 
ing at her inquiringly. He was of rather less than medium 
height, with frail figure, complexion of waxen pallor, and 
dark eyes, the effect of which was a little spoilt by his 
slightly protuberant eyeballs. He was clean shaven—his 
chin and cheeks always showing a little blue—and 
although he was fifty years oid his hair was still plentiful 

| and jet black. When he spoke there was a sort of drawl 
| about his voice. His manner this morning denoted neither 
haste nor impatience, yet behind it all, triumphing over 
his natural nonchalance, there were signs of suppressed 
anxiety, which he could not altogether conceal. The 
woman who knew him so well and who knew that her 
tidings were bad, sighed. 

“Andrea,” she confided, “that man Hargrave Wendever 
is a rock. I have indeed tried my best.” 

“ Ah!” 

His interjection was little more than an indrawn breath. 
She felt, however, the full measure of its reproof. 
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“You must not blame me, Andrea,” she went on, as 
she sat by his side on a divan and caressed his delicate- 
looking, white hand. “I did what I could. You see, he 
is no ordinary man. It seems as-though he has only to 
lift his finger for any woman in this place to do his bid- 
ding. What had I to offer?” 

“Women are sometimes wonderful in that way,” he 
remarked slowly. i 

“The woman who could move Hargrave Wendever 
against his will-must possess gifts which I lack then,” she 
declared sorrowfully. “I led him to hope for everything. 
He quite well understood that, although he was too polite 
to admit it. It was useless.” 

“You weren’t at the boat,” he said, after a moment’s 
pause—“neither you nor Hobson.” 

“My dear Andrea,” she reminded him, “you came in 
eight hours before you were expected. I saw the ship 
from my window as I dressed, and I hastened here as 
quickly as I could. When I got your last cable warning 
me how things were, I sold the car at once and discharged 
two of the servants. I am living up there with just one 
bonne-a-tout-faire.” 

“You misunderstood,” he murmured. “The trouble 
is not yet here. And Hobson?” 

“T have not seen him for two days,” she answered. 
“] think he is hiding somewhere. The police have been 
making inquiries.” 

“Something has been attempted then?” he asked. 

She nodded. 

“Two attempts,” she confided. “Both failures.” 

“It is strange,” Trentino sighed, “how it seems nowa- 
days that I can find’ no one but blunderers to help 
me.” 
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“But how does it happen,” she asked, “that you have 
come up against such a man as Hargrave Wendever?” 
“I did not choose him for an enemy,” he assured her. 
“The move was his.” 
“He had some reason?” 
Trentino’s shoulders were slightly elevated. 
“Years ago,” he explained, “I did business with a l 
friend of his. The friend lost his money. All this time | 
has passed during which Hargrave Wendever does nothing. i 
Now, without any warning, he sets in motion a plot to 
ruin me. You wonder, perhaps, that I should have been 
caught, but after all these years who would dream that | 
this man, a stranger, was harbouring evil against me? | 
Who would have believed that there was any sane person 
willing to sacrifice a million—perhaps two million dollars 
P —simply and solely to bring about my ruin? When the 
} demand for the shares set in, naturally I sold everywhere. 
Communications between Buenos Ayres, New York and 
| London lapsed for twenty-four hours. During that time 
| the brokers went on selling. That is how it has come 
| about that I owe shares which I cannot deliver. To-day l 
I am a wealthy man. In less than a fortnight, if Hargrave 4 
Wendever insists, I am ruined.” | 
“You may be able to do something with him your- l 
I self,” she suggested hopefully. 4 
“I may,” he admitted. “If I do not, there are several 
$ things which may happen.” | 
| 
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She shuddered a little. His manner was deliberately 
calm, but to one who knew him as she did there was 
menace underneath. 

“You will come to the villa?” she asked. 

“Presently. I must remain here for a day or two. 
In the meanwhile you will find money at the bank. I 
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have cabled some over. Tell me, what is the opera to- 
night?” 

“Samson, I think.” 

“You can fetch me then at seven o’clock,” he told 
her. “Between now and then I shall try to see Wendever.” 

He moved towards the door and opened it. She 
accepted her dismissal meekly. 

“Seven o’clock,” she reminded him. “There is one 
love at least to which you have been faithful.” 

He raised her fingers to his lips. 

“Music remains always the same with me,” he replied. 
“In a day or two,” he added, answering her unspoken 
remonstrance, “if I succeed with Wendever you will find 
me a changed man.” 


Trentino’s first day on land was not apparently an 
inspiring one. After the Marchesa’s departure he com- 
manded the services of a coiffeur and manicurist, but 
although the sun was shining outside and the music from 
the Café de Paris floated in through the windows, although 
the open doors of the Casino reminded him that he was 
a natural and incorrigible gambler, he remained indoors, 
seemingly doing nothing. He was served with luncheon 
at one o’clock. Just as he was finishing, Hobson was 
announced. 

“I expected to have seen you on the quay,” he ob- 
served coldly. 

Hobson took off his spectacles and wiped his eyes. 

“I guess the quay wasn’t a particularly healthy place 
for me,” he replied. “These chaps over here haven’t got 
much zip to them, but when they do get an idea about 
you they stick to it. They’ve got an idea about me, blast 
them!” 
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Trentino leaned back in his chair and tapped a 
cigarette upon the tablecloth. 

“You should have learned, during your long experi- 
ence, how to conduct a little affair of this sort without 
inviting police interference,” he observed. 

“Oh, talk sense!” was the irritated reply. “If it had 
been New York or Chicago, why, I’m right there. 
Wendever would have got his all right and you would 
have been spared the trouble of getting off the steamer. 
This sort of place makes me tired, though. I got in right 
with my pal over at Nice, and he found me a man from 
Marseilles who was hiding from the cops and who was 
willing to do anything—the whole job if necessary—for 
twenty milles. He had two tries, and I'll say he’s no 
bungler, but Wendever had the devil’s own luck.” 

“Where is he now— your assassin friend?” Trentino 
inquired. . 

“Hiding. They saw us together once; that’s why they’re 
watching me. Talk about luck! My man took the place 
of a mechanic who was telephoned for at Nice to see a 
car that had gone wrong at Mont Agel, and he discon- 
nected both the brakes of Wendever’s Rolls-Royce. The 
fellow ought to have gone over the precipice and broken 
his neck. He managed to run the car along the side of 
a wall and escaped by about half a foot. Then Morot got 
hold of an automatic and thought he’d finish the busi- 
ness. Would you believe it? At five o’clock in the mor- 
ning a girl in the villa saw him moving about in the garden 
and gave the alarm. He only had time to fire one shot.” 

“Tt should have been enough,” Trentino sighed. “These 
foreigners are no good with a gun.” 

“They’re all so excitable,” Hobson agreed. “It takes 
a New Yorker to stand and plug ’em.” 
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_There was a brief pause. Trentino finished his wine 
and lit another cigarette. 

“I am to gather then,” he recommenced quietly, “that 
having now lost touch with your Marseilles friend, you 
have no suggestions to make for the moment.” 

Hobson fumbled in his pocket, produced half a sheet 
of notepaper and threw it over the table. 

“What about that?” he asked. “I got it the day after 
the attempt in the villa grounds.” 

Trentino smoothed it out and glanced first at the 
signature—“ Hargrave Wendever.” Then he read it with 
interest : 


“My Dear Sir,—Is it worth while? I should so much 
prefer a peaceful death, and Monte Carlo is not New York. 
The police are already making inquiries about your ante- 
cedents. As a matter of fact your efforts are ill-directed. 
Whilst I live, who knows what may happen. Any man 
may change his mind. If any regrettable accident should 
happen to me, I have to-day deposited with my broker, 
who is here in Monte Carlo, firm and absolute instructions 
forbidding him to sell a single O.P. Trust share. 

“Again, I ask you, is it worth while? 

“Faithfully yours, 
“ HARGRAVE WENDEVER.” 


“Clever,” Trentino commented, “very clever indeed. 
Under the circumstances, Sam, I think that we had better 
retire behind the barriers of legalised effort.” 

“I tell you, he’s the big noise out here,” Hobson 
declared. “He helps himself to what he wants in life. 
They all kowtow to him—entertains royalty and that sort 
of thing—and he must be spending pots of money. Ma- 
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demoiselle Diane tells everyone that her diamonds came 
from him, and the women surround him in the Sporting 
Club every night like flies.” 

“The Sporting Club,” Trentino mused. “That then 
is a good place to meet him.” 

“He plays there every night from eleven until twelve,” 
Hobson replied. “They say that he has already won 
several million francs. The croupiers hate to see him at 
the table. He has what they call in this part of the world 
‘Dying Man’s Luck.’” 

Trentino smiled. 

“That indeed may be the explanation,” he remarked, 
“because there is one thing, and only one thing which is 
absolutely certain about this business: if I go down, he 
goes out. By the bye, Sam, there is that other matter.” 

“The Jane’s all right,” was Hobson’s emphatic decla- 
ration. “Pll answer for it that Wendever hasn’t been once 
to her villa, nor any other man, so far as I can make 
out.” 

Trentino nodded thoughtfully, but in his nod there 
was a suggestion of a scowl. 

“All the same,” he said, “there is something about 
this man Wendever which I do not like. He is too suc- 
cessful. He has gifts— without a doubt he has gifts. It 
was the first time for many years that Madame has not 
been on the quay to meet me. She speaks, too, of 
Wendever as though he were some sort of god. He takes 
the fancy, this man. It was I who sent her to him. Per- 
haps my vanity was greater than my wisdom. That I 
shall find out.” 

“She’s all right so far,” Hobson persisted. “It was 
the softest job I ever had to keep her shadowed. She 
spends most of every mörning painting in the woods, the 
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afternoons in the Sporting Club, and generally dines alone 
in her villa and reads in the evenings.” 

Trentino listened meditatively, but made no further 
sign of satisfaction. He waved his hand towards the door. 

“You had better resume your place as my secretary,” 
he said. “I prefer you to be near me and it will shelter 
you from suspicion. Hire or buy a typewriter and come 
back this afternoon.” 

The visitor took his leave, and Trentino, after a few 
minutes’ reflection, descended to the hall of the hotel. 
He was welcomed everywhere by waiters, maîtres d’hötel 
and the staff generally with enthusiastic courtesy. He was 
a regular patron of reputedly great wealth whose liberality 
could be relied upon. He stopped to shake hands with 
several acquaintances and afterwards took the under- 
ground passage to the Casino and secured his cartes of 
admission. He had no intention of playing, but he 
wandered for a moment into the Salles Privées and stood 
watching the numbers at the nearest roulette table. The 
gambler’s instinct in him asserted itself. He changed a 
mille note into plaques and handed some of them to the 
chef. 

“The maximum on twenty-nine,” he directed. 

He watched the ball during the spin with expression- 
less face. A maximum stake on a number was so rare 
an event at a somewhat dull table that everyone was inter- 
ested, and at the croupier’s monotonous announcement of 
“Rien ne va plus” even those whose stake was nominal 
leaned over anxiously to watch the ball. It hovered for 
a moment over the twenty-nine, half fell and then at the 
last second seemed to be diverted in some curious way 
and tumbled into the seven. Trentino selected another 
handful of plaques, and passed them to the croupier. 
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“The maximum on seventeen,” he directed. 

Again the ball went on its course. This time it did 
not hesitate, but fell into its place and remained there. 

“Vingt-neuf, noir, impair et passe.” 

Trentino brushed the cigarette ash from his coat as 
he turned away. He was full of the depression of the 
superstitious man. 

“Decidedly,” he murmured to himself as he passed 
through the exit, unconscious of the salutations of its 
guardians, “the luck is against me.” 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE crowd at the Sporting Club was greater that night 
than usual. Hargrave, making his way to the seat he 
usually occupied at the high chemin de fer table—a seat 
zealously kept for him—had to pass through a crowd of 
eager spectators on the outside of the velvet rope. Violet, 
her eyes already lit with excitement, walked by his side 
to his place and sank into the chair a little way behind, 
which was immediately tendered to her by the obsequious 
attendant. 

“This is most exciting,” she whispered. “It is so good 
of you to bring me. I have always longed to see some 
really big gambling, and I can never get near enough 
when I am alone.” 

Hargrave glanced around the table. His eyes lingered 
for a moment upon Trentino who sat almost opposite. 
He bowed to the Marchesa, his neighbour, courteously. 

“I am not sure,” he said, “that there will be any 
very high play to-night. Our Greek friend doesn’t appear 
to be here.” 
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He handed a little packet of fifty milles to the changeur, 
and received some huge plaques. The bank was at the 
top end of the table and Hargrave devoted himself for a 
minute or two to explaining the game to his companion. 
Presently the shoe arrived at Trentino, who deliberately 
counted out some plaques and thrust them into the middle. 

“Une banque de vingt milles francs,” the croupier 
announced. “Qui fait le banguo?”’ 

The man on Trentino’s right touched the table lightly 
with his forefinger. He took no card. Trentino with im- 
movable face displayed a nine. Again the croupier’s 
parrot-like announcement. The same man followed and 
lost. There was a little buzz after the croupier’s next 
announcement. 

“Qui fait le banquo? Si le banguo west pas fait, 
faites vos jeux.” 

An American banker a little way down the table ex- 
tended his hand for the cards. He drew one—a four. 
Trentino, who had disclosed a five, drew again—a three, 
and won the coup. 

“We come now,” Hargrave whispered, “to some gam- 
bling. The bank, you see, is a hundred and sixty thou- 
sand francs, less the cagnotte. I think it is possible,” he 
added, fingering his counters, “that our friend opposite 
may pass the hand.” 

The croupier’s announcement this time was followed 
by a moment’s silence. People round the table were busy 
staking. Hargrave looked across to find Trentino regard- 
ing him fixedly as though he recognised the commence- 
ment of their duel. Both were, in their way, of the better 
type of gambler. The Argentine’s expression was that of 
a sphinx, His small, white hands which toyed with the 
box were as steady as a rock. Hargrave, if he lacked 
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the other’s almost flamboyant insouciance, was nevertheless 
in his way as emotionless. 

“ Banquo,” he announced. 

The silence was broken. Opposite, Trentino seemed 
for a moment to consider the matter. Finally, with the 
slightest of bows towards Hargrave, he gave him two cards, 
and drew two himself. Hargrave glanced at his with im- 
movable face. He held two kings. 

“ Carte,” he demanded. 

Trentino threw upon the table a knave and a two. 
The card which he passed to Hargrave was a three. He 
himself drew an eight. 

“Baccarat,” the croupier announced, commencing his 
task of counting the money. 

“You won!” Violet whispered under her breath. 

Hargrave nodded. Opposite, Trentino with steady 
fingers was lighting a cigarette. He turned and whispered 
something to the Marchesa. She was a little distrait, her 
eyes fixed upon the great disappearing heap of plaques. 
She looked from them to Hargrave and then at Violet. 

- She, too, seemed to feel in some indefinable manner the 
depression of an evil augury and her eyes rested upon 
the conqueror. The game proceeded with varying fortunes. 
Hargrave’s bank ran only twice, broken by a lady gambler 
a few places away. Again it reached Trentino. He started 
it as before with twenty milles and won the first two coups. 
Hargrave had been whispering to Violet and had been 
temporarily inattentive. At the sound of the croupier’s 
voice, however, he turned his head. 

“ Banquo,” he challenged. 

Once more the eyes of the two men met. The Marchesa 
watched them eagerly. The first- shadow of indecision 
stole into Trentino’s face. He distinctly hesitated. Then, 
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with a little shrug of the shoulders, he leaned back in 
his chair. 

“La main passe,” he announced. 

“What does that mean?” Violet whispered. 

Hargrave smiled. 

“It means,” he explained, “that the gentleman op- 
posite declines my challenge. He contents himself with 
what he has won already.” 

“Why not?” Violet murmured. “Besides, you seem 
always to win.” 

Hargrave shrugged his shoulders. His eyes had met | 
the Marchesa’s for a moment. He realised their message. } 
She disapproved. She was for the conqueror, | 

“Perhaps you are right,” Hargrave observed. “One ! 
has one’s choice. One can always refuse to accept a l 
fight.” | 

It was as though the purport of his words themselves, 
inaudible at such a distance, had travelled across the 
table. Trentino looked up for one moment and this time 
there was a distinct frown upon his face, 

“Do you know who he is?” Violet asked. | 

“I can guess. I have never met him, but I think that 
his name is Trentino—Andrea Trentino.” 

The play became uneventful. Presently Hargrave and | 
Violet left their places and strolled into the crowded 
roulette-room. They looked into the bar. Hargrave felt 
a touch upon his arm and turned around to face the | 
Marchesa. 

“Sir Hargrave,” she said, “my friend, Mr. Trentino; 
is very anxious to meet you. Mr. Trentino—Sir Hargrave 
Wendever.” 

Hargrave acknowledged the introduction easily enough, 
but contented himself with a slight bow. Trentino, who 
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had been watching closely, accepted the hint and aia not 
offer his own hand. 

“I asked the Marchesa to make us_known, Sir Har- 
grave,” he said, “because there is a little matter of busi- 
ness which I think we might discuss to our mutual benefit.” 

“Scarcely here,” was the murmured response. 

“A most unsuitable environment, I admit,” Trentino 
agreed. “I could ask you to take a glass of wine here 
but scarcely to discuss a momentous affair. My attorney, 
Mr. Wegges, is in Monte Carlo. Will you spare us half 
an hour at any time to-morrow?” 

“Where are you staying?” 

“At the Hôtel de Paris.” 

Hargrave reflected for a moment. 

“T can tell you at once, Mr. Trentino,” he said, “that 
there is no prospect of our interview terminating in a 
manner satisfactory to yourself. I am willing, however, 
to hear what you have to say. I will be at the Hétel de 
Paris at half-past eleven to-morrow morning.” 

“You will be eagerly expected,” was the quiet reply. 

It was obvious that he was about to repeat his former 
half-framed suggestion, for he had turned towards four 
vacant seats near the bar. Hargrave, however, anticipated 
his invitation and prevented it. 

“In the meanwhile,” he continued, his fingers resting 
upon Violet’s arm, “I have promised to give my young 
friend here a lesson in how to win at roulette. At half- 
past eleven to-morrow, Mr. Trentino.” 

His farewell bow included the Marchesa and was 
without a doubt final. He led Violet back into the roulette- 


room. 
“What a strange-looking little man!” she remarked. 
“What does he do in the world besides gamble?” 
Prodigals of Monte Carlo 12 
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“He has been more or less a financial power all his 
life” Hargrave told her. “An Argentine by birth, I think, 
but he has large interests in New York and London.” 

They found two seats at the farther roulette-table. 
Violet shook eleven louis out of her bag. 

“This is all I have until next Monday morning,” she 
announced. 

«I may perhaps amend that unfortunate situation,” he 
suggested, smiling. 

“Please not,” she begged. “You are already too 
generous. I should like to play with just my eleven louis 
and no more, only you must tell me what to do.” 

She was obviously in earnest. Hargrave accepted the 
situation gracefully. 

“The trouble is,” he explained, “that whilst I know I 
can win with my own money, I am not quite so certain 
about being able to win with yours. Will you, in the event 
of unforeseen disaster overtaking us, allow me to lend you, 
say ten louis out of next week’s allowance?” 

“Of course,” she laughed. 

He took her eleven counters and passed them up to 
the croupier. 

“Quatorze et les carrées,” he directed. ‘Trois louis 
transversal treize-quinze, trois louis seize-dix-huit.” 

“But that’s all I’ve got!” she gasped. 

“Ten more to come,” he reminded her, “and the ten 
will be my money, not yours.” 

Twenty-four turned up. She looked at him a little 
ruefully. 

“Perhaps your luck is not the same when you play 
for anyone else,” she suggested, watching her eleven louis 
being swept away. 

“We'll see,” he answered. 
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He selected eleven louis from the little heap in front 
of him and pushed them towards the croupier. 

“Le même jeu,” he directed. 

Violet watched the spinning of the wheel eagerly. 

“This is wildly exciting,” she confided. “I’ve never 
had more than two louis on before.” 

Fifteen turned up. 

“We win a little” Hargrave explained. “Forty-nine 
louis, less our original stake.” 

He threw a louis to the Joffe and pushed a further 
little heap forward. 

“Le même jeu,” he told the croupier once more, ‘en 
doublant les gagnants. Ajoutez les chevaux de quatorze” 

Again the ball spun. Hargrave, glancing up, re- 
cognised the Comtesse Fayaldi, watching him intently from 
the other side of the table. His bow, however, at first 
passed unnoticed. There was a peculiar quality of vague- 
ness in her eyes which puzzled him. Then came the 
click of the ball and the amazing announcement of the 
croupier. 

“* Quatorze, rouge, pair et manque.” 

Violet forgot herself. Her startled exclamation was 
almost hysterical. She clutched her companion by the 
arm. 

“Sir Hargrave!” she exclaimed. “Please look! Four- 
teen!” 

He smiled, still conscious of that steadfast regard from 
the other side of the table. 

“Tt was a certainty with my money,” he assured her. 

A stream of counters and plaques which seemed to 
Violet inexhaustible were pushed across towards her. She 
accepted them in dumb wonderment. 

“How ever much have I won?” she asked. 

tas 
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“Over four milles,” he told her. 

He tossed two plaques to the chef and swept the re- 
mainder into Violet’s sacque. The mise he left without 
doubling. Thirty-four turned up. He rose to his feet. 

“You now,” he confided, “learn the second lesson in 
the playing of this elusive game. You pocket your win- 
nings and you leave off.” 

“Leave off,” she exclaimed incredulously. “Why, I l 
could play all the evening with these. I have never been 
so excited in my life.” 

“Tt is obvious then,” he declared, “that your nerves 
need calming. We will find a quiet corner in the bar and 
you shall gloat over your winnings.” 

She rose to her feet willingly enough, although with 
a glance of regret at the table. The Comtesse Fayaldi 
left her place and intercepted them. Her expression was 
once more perfectly natural. She greeted Hargrave charm- 
ingly. j 

“Your good fortune remains,” she observed. <3 

“I win at these games,” he admitted. | 

“May I know your companion?” she inquired. “It is 
such a pleasure, if you will forgive my saying so, to watch 
her.” 

Hargrave murmured a brief introduction. The Com- 
tesse said a few agreeable words, and turned back to 


Hargrave. 
“The other night, my friend,” she confided, “you 
interested me greatly but you did not puzzle me. Now I n 


am more than puzzled—I am bewildered. I should like, 
if I might, to ask you a question.” 

“Why?” 

“You have at times a somewhat grim expression— 
that, you know, of course—the air of a man who is finding 
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life either wearisome or something of a dogged task. Do 
you agree, mademoiselle?” she added, turning to Violet. 

“Sometimes I have seen that expression,” Violet as- 
sented. 

“One would imagine,” the Comtesse continued, “that 
your thoughts were riveted upon the business of the mo- 
ment. You so seldom relax. Yet you cannot be altogether 
a materialist. You have other gifts which plentifully con- 
tradict such a horrible idea. I want to ask you whether 
you have any belief in the modern theory that this un- 
harnessed quality of psychic power is given to some and 
withheld from others.” 

“It seems to me very possible,” Hargrave admitted. 

“You ought not to possess it but you do,” she said, 
with a sudden impatience. “You saw that number be- 
fore it turned up.” 

“I really believe I did,” Hargrave confessed. “Do 
you think I ought to return the money?” 

She laughed gaily. 

“You men are never serious,” she exclaimed. 

She hurried away with the slightest of farewell nods. 
Violet watched her in amazement. 

“What a strange woman!” she murmured. “Who 
is she?” 

“] believe that she comes of a great Hungarian family, 
but she told me herself that she had also gipsy blood,” 
Hargrave explained. “Fedora Fayaldi her name is.” 

“But do you really believe in what she was talking 
about?” 

They made their way slowly through the crowded 
rooms, 

“I feel that I have just learned enough in life,” he 
confided, “to absolutely disbelieve in nothing. Here’s 
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Philip Gorse, by Jove, and Pellingham! Well take them 
out for a drink.” 

She made a little grimace. 

“Why do you always avoid being alone with me?” 
she complained. 

There was a note of banter in his reply, but a note 
also of something else. 

“T am a faithful disciple of Mrs. Grundy,” he told her, 
“and my reputation here, this season at any rate, is that 
of a very black sheep. Come along, you fellows, we’re 
going to the bar.” 

They all sat together very happily whilst Violet told 
the story of her winnings. Presently Hargrave was sent 
for. A great personage had arrived and had asked for 
him. He left the place almost unnoticed. Violet was still 
telling the story of her lesson at roulette and both men 
were listening eagerly. From the doorway, Hargrave looked 
back. The recital, apparently, was not yet concluded. No 
one seemed to have noticed his departure. The expres- 
sion in both the men’s faces was one of utter devotion. 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE next morning’s conference at the Hétel de Paris 
arrived very soon at an impasse. Mr. Wegges, Trentino’s 
attorney, presented his case a little ponderously but clearly; 
Trentino himself had ventured upon a few words. To both 
Hargrave had listened at first in impassive silence. When 
he spoke, however, there was a finality about his words 
which seemed to make further discussion unprofitable. 

“] am quite aware,” he said, “that I am the nominal 
holder of every share in the O.P. Trust, and of a few also 
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that do not exist. It is not my intention to part with a 
single one.” 

Mr. Wegges tapped with his pencil upon the table. 

“Your own broker, Sir Hargrave, Mr. Marston here, 
has pointed out to you that the shares are falling every 
day. The present price of the dollar share is seventy-two 
cents. My client is prepared to give you par for sixty 
thousand. He is prepared to go further than that. If you 
have bought these shares believing that they have pro- 
spects of advancement beyond that, my client will give 
you an undertaking, which I guarantee shall be absolutely 
binding, to return to you at any time you choose to say 
the word, the difference between par and the highest price 
they may touch.” 

“A generous suggestion,” Hargrave admitted. “I am 
not, however, a seller.” 

Trentino was leaning back in his chair with the care- 
fully cultivated pose of an indifferent auditor. His pallor 
seemed a shade more pronounced. Otherwise he showed 
no sign of disappointment. 

“When you say that you are not a seller, Sir Har- 
grave,” he asked, “do you mean at any price?” 

“At any price,” was the firm response. “I do not 
pretend to be a very wealthy man, but I am wealthy 
enough to indulge in my whims. One of my whims is 
not to sell one of those shares.” 

“The idea being, I presume, to break me?” 

Hargrave shrugged his shoulders. 

“I do not feel myself called upon,” he said, “to ex- 
plain my action.” 

“A few years ago,” Trentino recounted, looking in- 
tently for a moment at his finger nails, “I came up against 
an Englishman, Ned Penlow. Ours was a perfectly fair 
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business duel. I broke him, and he went down. Penlow 
was your friend, I believe, Sir Hargrave?” 

“He was.” 

“This little effort of yours then, I presume, is purely 
one of revenge—a profitless revenge, I might remind you. 
You paid between eighty and ninety yourself for many of 
these shares, but the day I am hammered they will go 
down to fifty.” 

“I shall without a -doubt suffer financial loss,” Har- 
grave agreed. 

“Yet you think it worth while,” Trentino continued 
speculatively, with the air of one discussing a subject in 
which he was only impersonally interested. 

“I most decidedly think it worth while,” Hargrave 
agreed. 

“Personally,” Trentino went on, after a moment’s pause, 
“that concludes the matter so far as I am concerned. You 
must remember, however, Sir Hargrave, that your present 
action brings us two into a narrower arena. You have 
made use of the fields of commerce for an unworthy pur- 
pose—your proposal to ruin me out of revenge. I do not 
threaten, but I too am human.” 

“One takes one’s risks,” Hargrave remarked carelessly. 
“As a matter of fact, there have been incidents during the 
last few days which may be taken to suggest the nature 
of your further enterprises. If you are ready, Marston, 
we might as well be going. There is nothing more to be 
said.” 

“You will allow me just one word,” the attorney begged. 
“There is a whole lot of this transaction that I fail to 
understand, but Pd have you know, Sir Hargrave, that 
working it out upon the most favourable basis, you stand 
to lose about seven hundred. and fifty thousand dollars if 
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Andrea Trentino goes down. O.P. Trusts, with Trentino 
at the back of them, may be a reasonably solid stock. 
Without him you won’t find much market.” 

“] will not question your figures,” Hargrave replied. 
“A large sum of money, without a doubt.” 

“Tt’s up to you to say whether you mean to lose it or 
not,” the attorney persisted. 

“I have already given you my decision,” Hargrave re- 
minded him, a little wearily. 

“Say, is there any use appealing to you, Mr. Marston?” 
the lawyer demanded. “You’re a man of common sense. 
You know what this thing means to my client, and the 
loss yours will have to face if he stays obstinate. Can’t 
you bring them together somehow?” 

Marston shrugged his shoulders. 

“My client,” he announced, “is acting entirely against 
my advice and I may say that Ned Penlow was a friend 
of mine as well as of his. I have already reasoned with 
him. I can do no more. I believe we stand to lose at 
least as much as you say.” 

“There is just this last one word to be added,” Tren- 
tino observed calmly. “There are eleven days, and during 
those eleven days my offer remains open. I will be at 
this hotel; so will my attorney. We will be at your dis- 
position until then.” 

Hargrave made no reply. Marston had already opened 
the door and they passed out together. 

“You think I’m an idiot?” the former remarked, as 
they stepped into the lift. 

“JT do,” was the unhesitating reply. “It wasn’t that I 
was thinking, just at that moment, though.” 

“What was it then?” 

“I was thinking of that dinner party when you asked 
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us a certain question. My reply, I remember, was, ‘a 
gigantic speculation.’ A few days later you placed in my 
hands instructions for the largest enterprise in which I 
have ever been concerned. Was it of yourself then, Har- 
grave, that you were thinking when you asked that ques- 
tion?” 

They passed across the crowded hall of the Paris and 
out into the sunshine. Hargrave led the way on to the 
Terrace. 

“Well,” he admitted at last, “perhaps I was thinking 
of myself.” 

“But in what way?” Marston demanded, puzzled. 
“You're fit enough, aren’t you? I never saw a man look 
better.” 

Hargrave walked on for several moments before he 
replied. 

“One can’t always tell, John,” he confided. “You 
have the gift of silence, so I don’t mind so much being 
frank with you. That last spill I had didn’t do me any 
good.” 

Marston for a moment was shocked into silence. For 
the first time, it seemed to him, he noticed a change in 
Hargrave, who had seated himself a little wearily upon 
the stone wall of the Terrace with his back to the Tir 
Aux Pigeons. 

“Doctors are not infallible, I know,” the latter con- 
tinued, “but it seems that I did something—injured some- 
thing, or ruptured something— which might turn awkward 
in a few months’ time. Anyhow, that’s where I got the 
idea from. I asked myself out of sheer curiosity, what 
should I do if the worst were true? I collected impres- 
sions from you others. I experimented. I am living these 
few months as though it were so.” 
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Marston deliberately lit a cigarette. 

“What blithering idiot of a doctor did you go to?” he 
demanded. 

“Horridge,” was the laconic reply. 

Marston was temporarily silenced; the name of Horridge 
was beyond criticism. 

“He didn’t commit any breach of medical etiquette by 
telling me in plain words that I was going to die,” Har- 
grave continued. “He fenced about the matter—a little 
clumsily, by the bye, for a man with his experience—and 
doubled his fee. But one would have had to have been a 
fool not to be able to read between the lines. At any rate, 
I have adopted the idea that this year may see me through. 
That is why I am living, or have been living, to the last 
ounce in me.” 

Marston looked at his companion critically. 

“If I were you,” he advised, “I should go to another 
physician. Considering the life you are supposed to be 
leading and to which you yourself plead guilty, I never 
saw you looking better. These fellows always come a 
cropper now and then, you know.” 

Hargrave smiled reflectively. 

“The life I am supposed to be leading!” he repeated. 
“Well, to tell you the truth, John, it isn’t always exactly 
what it seems. I have my restraints—a good many more 
than people imagine. However, that’s nothing. I have no 
fancy for going through that all again with another doctor. 
I don’t think Horridge makes mistakes.” 

“He’s a pretty safe man,” Marston acknowledged. 
“All the same, Pd never rely upon one man’s opinion in 
a matter so serious as this. By Jove, Hargrave, who’s the 
girl with Philip? She’s as good-looking a young woman 
as I’ve seen on the Riviera!” 
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Hargrave eyed the approaching couple reflectively. 
Violet, all her former awe of him departed, was laughing 
up into her companion’s face. She had developed, Har- 
grave was bound to admit, during the last few weeks, a 
flair for clothes, which, considering her former strict economy, 
was remarkable. Her plain tennis gown, fashionably but 
not daringly short, was entirely in the mode of the moment, 
and. her little hat the last word in smartness. The ad- 
miration in Gorse’s face as he leaned towards her was 
manifest. 

“A young friend of mine, Miss Martin,” Hargrave ob- 
served. “I wonder you haven’t met her before.” 

“A friend of Philip’s, too, I should think,” the stock- 
broker remarked meaningly. 

There was a voluble exchange of greetings as they 
met. 

“Weve had wonderful tennis, although we missed 
you,” Violet confided to Hargrave. “Mr. Gorse wanted to 
take me up to the Royalty for an orangeade, but I thought 
we might meet you along here.” 

Hargrave wondered, as they climbed the hill, at the 
sensation of positive pleasure which her words had given 
him. It was curious how, since the inception of their 
present somewhat negative relations, he had been conscious 
almost for the first time in his life of certain qualms of 
jealousy when he had watched Violet in the company of 
younger men. It was only a month of her he dared to 
claim, he told himself continually, but each day of that 
month he found himself restricting or abandoning his own 
engagements, grudging every moment she gave to others. 
He took himself to task concerning this attitude of his for 
the hundredth time as they sat in the café, but he was 
nevertheless conscious of the same little sensation of pleasure 
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as one by one the others reluctantly departed, leaving 
them alone. 

“Do you know that the car is outside?” she told him, 
as she leaned over to help herself to an almond. 

He nodded. 

“I ordered it to be here at half-past twelve. I thought 
if you cared to we might go a little way into the country 
for lunch.” 

Her eyes flashed with pleasure. 

“You really have no engagements?” she exclaimed. 
“] was going to be all alone. Robert is lunching with his 
new friends, the Wegges.” 

“I had an engagement, but I put it off,” he admitted. 
«I thought I should need an antidote after my interview 
with my Argentine friend this morning.” 

“And can I supply it?” she asked, holding his hand 
for a moment frankly. 

He permitted himself a moment’s weakness. 

“Like no one else,” he answered. 

They crossed the brown, vineyard-covered slopes and 
threaded their way through the pleasant valley to the 
Gorge du Loup. The almond trees were in blossom, 
lending a new fragrance to the air, odorous already with 
the scent of the pines and the sunbaked undergrowth, and 
far below them the river forced its tortuous way over its 
rocky bed. They chose the smallest of the restaurants at 
the Gorge du Loup, and whilst they waited, they ate hors 
d’euvres and sipped their cocktails. Somewhere in the 
street a vagrant Italian was strumming upon the guitar, 
singing now and then in a throaty tenor a verse of a 
Neapolitan love song. Violet became almost grave. 

“I am serious with happiness,” she confided, in reply 
to a remark of his. “I want to keep time standing still. 
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I am afraid of it all. It is so beautiful and I am so 
happy.” 

“You must never lose your courage,” he told her. 
“Indeed, remember that there is no need for you to. Per- 
haps I can guess what is in your mind. You need never 
go back to that old life unless you wish to.” 

“What am I to do then?” she demanded. “I can’t 
live on charity—not even yours. I can’t accept bounty for 
which I give nothing.” 

His weakness of the early morning had passed. He 
smiled at her pleasantly. 

“My dear,” he said, “I don’t know whether you realise 
it, but you are rapidly becoming one of the most admired 
young women in Monte Carlo. There are half a dozen 
young men I know of at least who would give a great deal 
to be in my place.” 

“They do not interest me,” she declared indifferently. 
“You know that.” 

“Not even Philip Gorse?” 

“Of course he’s different,” she confessed, “but you 
would not call him a young man. To me he seems older 
than you.” 

Hargrave smiled. After all, now he came to think of 
it, Philip Gorse was only four years younger. 

“Well, there are plenty of others.” 

“Yes,” she admitted. “There is your friend Lord 
Edward Pellingham. He asked me to lunch with him 
somewhere in the country to-day. He even suggested a 
chaperon when I refused.” 

“There you are,” Hargrave pointed out. “Pellingham 
is supposed to be a very critical young man. You will 
find before a month is passed that your future will solve 
itself readily enough.” 
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A waiter intervened, bringing a carafe of country wine 
and the trout, and remained at their elbows. The con- 
versation drifted to lighter subjects—the beauty of the 
view, the strange sight of the chars-à-bancs winding their 
way round the distant hills. 

“Over there,” he pointed out, “lies Grasse. We must 
call and buy you perfume on our way home.” 

“You spoil me,” she told him, “with all the things 
which are beautiful to have and which I love having, but 
you starve me for the things I want most.” 

He laid his hand upon hers—for him a very unusual 
proceeding. ia 

“My dear,” he said, “I starve you then only in words j 
and deeds. There is no one else of whom I am so H 
fond.” | 

Her eyes shone almost to mistiness. ‘ 

“More, more, please,” she begged. “You never talk 
to me like that and everyone else tries to, and when they 
do it sounds like a discord. And one word from you 
goes straight to my heart.” 

The scene around him seemed to fade away. There | 
came to him a vivid realisation of the whole intensity and 
purpose of life, here at a wayside restaurant, in this 
curious atmosphere of flowers and trees and music, half 
sweet, half banal. After all, it was what he had sought 
for, to taste all the best of life, this acute and wonderful 
sense of living as he had never lived before. But that it 
should come to him in this fashion was incredible. | 

“Will you please do something for me?” she asked | 
suddenly. 

“I shouldn’t be surprised,” he replied, “if I didn’t do | 
nearly anything you could ask me. You are attacking 
me at a weak moment. I knew that the trout would be 
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good, but I never dreamed of such delicious chicken and 
white wine.” 

“I won’t try you too high,” she promised. “You know, 
you don’t seem to me to be in the least nervous, and yet 
I can’t help thinking sometimes that you worry yourself 
about something which doesn’t, which couldn’t possibly 
exist. I feel sure that doctor of whom you spoke to me 
was wrong. I want you to go and see someone else.” 

“Where? Here in Monte Carlo?” he asked. 

“Why not?” she persisted. “I never saw anyone look 
better than you do, You are just enough sunburnt, your 
eyes are so clear and bright, you look healthier than any 
of the men I see about, day by day. The doctor in Lon- 
don who told you that you were threatened with an illness 
must be a very stupid person.” 

“He is a very famous man,” Hargrave assured her. 

“The most famous men make mistakes. Promise?” 

She leaned so close to him that their lips almost 
touched. Her eyes sparkled with mischief. Her lips per- 
sisted in their invitation. He leaned forward and touched 
them lightly. 

“Good thing we’re in France,” he murmured. 

“Do you promise?” 

“After that, of course I do.” 

“And in the meanwhile you won’t worry?” 

“Not a scrap.” 

“And you won’t try to find a husband for me?” 

“That is another matter,” he replied. “To a certain 
extent I have drifted into the position of being your 
guardian. I have to consider my responsibilities seriously.” 

“I am twenty-four years old,” she remarked. “I adore 
having a guardian, but when I want a husband, I should 
like to find him for myself.” 
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“What independence!” he murmured. “Tell me— 
you are really a very practical woman in some things— 
what am I going to do about Robert?” 

“Let him stay on for a time,” she answered promptly. 
“There is quite a nice little American girl here to whom 
he seems absolutely devoted. How fickle men are!” she 
sighed. “I am already forgotten. Mademoiselle Zélie has 
faded into the background. Just at present there exists 
in his mind only this rather forward but very charming 
American girl.” 

The meal drew towards its close. They lingered over 
their coffee and cigarettes until the place around them 
became almost deserted. The last of the visiting chars-a- 
bancs had disappeared in a cloud of dust when Hargrave 
reluctantly called for his bill. Afterwards they passed 
through the deserted inner room on their way to the exit. 
She stopped and held him by the shoulders. 

“I will be kissed,” she insisted. “There is no one 
else whom I could let kiss me, so it must be you. Don’t 
blame me, please,” she murmured, as he stooped towards 
her. “It was that music—and after all—this is the 
country of happiness.” 

He held her in his arms for a moment, struggling to 
repress as much as he could the joy of it, the passion 
against which he fought, whilst her slim body ‘strained 
against his, A footstep in the passage brought him a sort 
of aching relief. They walked arm in arm to the car. 

“Never,” she whispered, “have I been so near hap- 
piness.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THE ‘serenity of Hargrave’s cynically. devised months 
of epicurean pleasure was abruptly and completely broken. 
Prodigals of Monte Carlo 13 
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He was no longer able to indulge in self-deception. He 
had deliberately undertaken a pilgrimage to the pleasure 
ground of the world to enjoy with the whole zest of which 
he was capable months which he was firmly convinced 
were to be his last, and he was suddenly face to face 
with an unexpected and unimaginable crisis. It had been, 
perhaps, he reflected, a coldly conceived plan of his, this 
deliberate reaching out for every instant gift which the 
world might have to offer. He would better have remained 
like the philosopher in his garden to meditate upon the 
inevitable until its horrors lost all significance. He had 
chosen the other way and the last thing on earth which 
he had expected had happened. The pursuit of pleasure 
had suddenly become an ignominious travesty of life. The 
great gates at which he had knocked so many times to 
so little effect had been opened to disclose an undreamed- 
of heaven. It was the Biblical truths of life after all 
which prevailed. The pursuit of pleasure was an in- 
dividual and egoistical search. Happiness—the only 
happiness which counted—must be a shared gift. Some 
of the hours which followed upon his complete realisation 
of what had happened were hours of torture. He was 
never once tempted to stoop down from the exaltation of 
his love,-to seek a grosser interpretation of it. More than 
once he asked himself whether he might not accept the 
sacrifice which she was only too ready to offer, marry her 
with the full measure of his secret untold and exist for a 
few wonderful months in the joy of her close presence. 
He argued with himself that he could leave her free from 
all cares for the rest of her life, could leave her indeed 
wealthy enough to make her own experiments in the 
science of living. Yet in his inner consciousness he knew 
very well that nothing he could do would ever atone to 
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her for the shadow thrown across her life in its youth by 
the tragedy of his coming and going. Day by day she 
seemed to become more the admired centre of the little 
group of friends into which he had introduced her. Yet 
she never gave him one second’s real anxiety. Her flirta- 
tions were obviously and admittedly insincere. She en- 
couraged not a single one of the young men who sur- 
rounded her. Hargrave’s only anxiety was for Philip 
Gorse, whose devotion every day became more and more 
apparent. 

The crisis so far as the latter was concerned came 
one night in the Sporting Club. Violet, with Robert and 
Sadie Wegges, had gone to a dance of young people, 
which Hargrave, who had been dining with the Princess 
Putralka, had promised to join later. Gorse, seizing upon 
the opportunity, led his friend to a remote corner of the 
bar and ordered whiskies and sodas. 

“Hargrave, old fellow,” he began, after a few minutes’ 
obvious hesitation, “I have been trying to get a few words 
with you for days, but I never seem to see you alone. 
There’s something I want to say, something I must say.” 

Hargrave prepared to face the ordeal which he knew 
was coming. The lines crept into his face. He established 
with a definite effort an epoch of self-control. 

«I want to talk to you about Miss Martin—Violet— 
your protégée.” 

“And yours,” Hargrave reminded him. 

“I wonder if you realise,” Gorse continued, “as we 
others all do, what a really wonderful young person she is.” 

Hargrave made no comment. It was obvious that it 
was scarcely expected from him. 

“We all began by treating her as a child, or, at any 
rate, as a very young girl,” Gorse proceeded. “She takes 
23° 
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one that way at first. She is so full of happiness and 
sweetness, and the joy of living. But as a matter of fact, 
you know, Hargrave, she’s nothing of the sort. She is 
young enough, but after all she is a woman, a woman 
with one of the most fascinating dispositions the mind of 
man could conceive.” 

“This is a new form of eloquence for you, Philip,” 
Hargrave remarked quietly. 

“Ves, it’s a new form,” Gorse confessed. “I am in 
the confessional, Hargrave. I have never felt like it be- 
fore. I never dreamed this would ever come to me, but 
it has. What should you say if I told you I wanted to 
marry her?” 

Another man marry her! Even Philip Gorse. Har- 
grave was thankful for those few seconds of preparation 
which he had been vouchsafed. 

“Tt would surprise me very much, naturally,” was his 
measured reply. “I have never looked upon you, Philip, 
as a marrying man. I had some idea, in fact, that you 
scarcely approved of marriage for one of your voca- 
tion.” 

“I never went so far as that,” Gorse assured him 
earnestly. “I have never gone so far as that even when 
others of my cloth have asked my advice. I have simply 
thought that if a man were able to keep himself from 
an affection of that sort he was perhaps better able to 
carry out his work. But you see I have become one of 
the weak. Like many others before me I too have fallen.” 

The world for a moment seemed tumbling around 
him. Philip Gorse, the ascetic of Oxford, the saintlike 
figure of his great church and parish, the advocate of 
clergy houses, the wan, spiritual priest of many missions! 
Somehow or other it seemed to Hargrave that there was 
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version to warm-blooded humanity. 

“You have spoken to her?” he asked. 

“Not yet. I wanted to speak to you first.” 

“I am not her guardian,” Hargrave pointed out, a 
little coldly. 

“In a sense of course you are not,” Gorse admitted 
eagerly, “and yet it is through you they are here—Violet 
and her brother. I want you to help me in this, if you 
will, Hargrave. You have been amazingly generous- to 
them both. I, better than any man in the world, know 
how little significance there is in it, but we can’t ignore 
the fact that in this world there are many people who 
ought to know better, who find fault, who get the wrong 
idea——” 

“Philip,” Hargrave interrupted, “there’s something you 
want to say, and you're piling a heap of words around it.” 

“You are right,” Gorse admitted, with a little sigh of 
relief. “I don’t think it is the wisest arrangement in the 
world, Hargrave, that Violet and her brother should be 
staying alone at the villa with you.” 

Hargrave felt himself upon the earth again. He 
tapped a cigarette against his case and lit it. 

“You must remember, Philip,” he said, “that you your- 
self are in a measure responsible for their presence there.” 

“For their presence in Monte Carlo, perhaps,” Gorse 
admitted eagerly, “but that these two, quite unknown, not 
of your world, should be staying at the villa, your pro- 
tégés, naturally causes comment. I should be proud to 
let the whole world know, if I am lucky enough, that I 
am marrying a working woman, but the other matter per- 
plexes me. My mother, even Amy—people here are in- 
trigued, you know.” 
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“What do you propose that I do?” Hargrave inquired. 
“Abandon the experiment which you yourself suggested 
and send them away because you are in love with the 
girl? You don’t even know the worst,” he went on. “The 
boy isn’t her brother at all.” 

“Not her brother!” Gorse exclaimed, suddenly 
whitening. 

“It was a blow to me at first,” Hargrave confessed. 
“This is the story. They were engaged to be married. 
He was in poor health and when I suggested that she 
should bring a relative with her, she passed him off as a 
brother. I have forgiven her. I can quite understand the 
temptation. The young man confessed the truth that night 
at the Carlton when he was drunk.” 

“This is awful!” Gorse groaned. 

Hargrave felt that for the moment he had lost all 
power of sympathy. He was sorry for his friend in a far- 
off sort of way, but all the time he was conscious of the 
pain in his own heart. 

“T thought it best not to give the show away,” he ex- 
plained, “or I should have had to send them both home, 
and that would have been the end of our experiment. 
The young man promised to turn over a new leaf and, so 
far as I am aware, he has done so. Violet, you know’ 
about. She was bitterly ashamed. She tried to rush off 
to England but I fetched her back. I have forgiven her, 
and there you are. If she decides to marry you, she'll 
probably tell you all about it. She certainly won’t attempt 
to deceive you, and as for the young man, everything is 
over between them.” 

“The deception exists all the same,” Gorse observed, 
with an unaccustomed note of sternness in his tone. 

“So far as that is concerned, it is nobody’s affair but 
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theirs and mine,” Hargrave insisted. “I say so with all 
respect, Philip, but I do hope that you are not going to 
preach to Violet. It would only make her unhappy and 
probably spoil the most wonderful time she has ever had 
in her life.” 

Gorse flushed sensitively. 

Ss “I am to consider that you have told me this in con- 
fidence then?” he observed. 

“Entirely. If anything arrives between you and Violet, 
she will confide in you herself.” 

There was a brief silence. The bar was becoming 
crowded. Gorse rose abruptly to his feet. 

“Hargrave,” he said, “we can’t talk here like men. 

There’s something too artificial about the atmosphere. I 
feel choked. Come outside for a time.” 

Hargrave rose with some reluctance to his feet. He i 
was not at all sure that he cared to indulge in plainer l 
speech. Nevertheless Gorse was so terribly in earnest 
that he had no alternative. They procured their hats and H 
coats and made their way on to the Terrace, now almost 
deserted. Philip took = friend’s arm as they neared the | 
gardens. 

“Hargrave,” he said, «l am troubled because I have lost } 
your sympathy for some reason. Try to be patient with 
me. You know that I have never philandered with women, 

f never even harboured the idea of marriage. That’s what 
makes this thing so overwhelming. Until just these last 1 
a few weeks it has seemed to me the most natural thing in | 
the world to live alone and to think of other people. I 
have been full of sympathy for everyone. The greatest | 
maxim of Christianity has been a reality with me, be- i 
cause it was so natural. I have loved my fellow human | 
beings, been interested in them, done what I could for i 
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their welfare, always found my happiness in service, and 
I’ve suddenly become brutally selfish. The other will all 
come back, but just now every spark of feeling I have is 
centred on one person. It isn’t altogether happiness, you 
know, Hargrave. I’m afraid of what my life may become 
if I should fail. Pm afraid of what it may become in re- 
lation to others if I should succeed.” 

They paused for a moment. In the eagerness of his 
outburst, Gorse’s hand had tightened upon his friend’s 
arm and he had brought him to a standstill at the edge 
of the gardens. Around them was a little oasis of sweet- 
smelling, violet darkness. They could just hear the music 
from the orchestra at the Café de Paris; the lights on the 
hills were like pinpricks of fire. Hargrave felt his wave 
of selfishness pass, felt the stirring of a deep sympathy 
for the man who seemed to him to be suddenly aged and 
into whose clear and fearless eyes had crept the shadow 
of a new apprehension. 

“T should ask her and get it over, Philip,” he advised. 

“T mean to. I mean to almost at once. And yet, in 
a way I’m afraid.” 

“I know that she likes you very much—admires you 
too. From the pulpit you have been one of the friends of 
her loneliness.” 

“It is that liking and admiration I’m afraid of,’ Gorse 
confessed. “I’m afraid of her respect. It is the character 
and not the man for whom she has some feeling.” 

“You can’t be sure,” Hargrave observed. “Violet is 
impulsive, but she is quite capable of hiding her feelings 
at times.” 

“T have watched her with other men,” Gorse admitted, 
a little diffidently. “You won’t mind, Hargrave, but I have 
sometimes feared—it has been on my mind a great deal 
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lately—that she has some sort of feeling for you. It may, 
of course, be only gratitude and a sort of hero-worship, 
but sometimes—well, I would have given anything on earth 
to have had her look at me as I have seen her look at 
you when you haven’t even noticed it.” 

“Under the circumstances,” Hargrave pointed out, 
with a resurgent note of bitterness finding an outlet in his 
tone, “I am scarcely a rival to be feared, am I?” 

Gorse was acutely contrite, conscious of tactless egoism 
inasmuch as his question had brought back to his friend’s 
mind the ever-present tragedy of the passing days. Never- 
theless he was unable to abandon the subject. 

“All the same,” he persisted, “you must tell me some- 
thing. If you were perfectly well——” 

“Don’t ask me such damned silly questions,” Har- 
grave interrupted harshly. “One can’t tell, and it doesn’t 
matter. The situation so far as I’m concerned is ghastly 
enough without adding the pinpricks of torture.” 

Gorse took his friend’s arm and held it tightly. 

“Tt may hurt us both, old fellow,” he said, “but I 
must have the truth.” _ 

“Then for God’s sake, have it,” was the impassioned 
reply. “You know who she is, you know where I found 
her, you know with what object I brought her out here. 
You too know—you are one of the few men who do— 
how small a place actually women have found in my life. 
I figure to the world as a selfish man because I am rich 
and because I have remained a bachelor. I’ve kept single 
from necessity. I should have preferred marriage, and 
children, and all the rest of it. I couldn’t do it. I have 
tried, but I have never been able to feel exactly the right 
way about any woman—a phase, I suppose, Philip, of that 
epicureanism with which you taunt me. And now, when 
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it is practically all over with me, to add another torment 
to the pain I can’t help suffering in the quiet times, I have 
found just that one feeling I have wanted all my life. 
There! You asked for the truth and you’ve got it. Here’s 
an amazing truth—in the banal words of the novelists— 
if there is any such thing as love in the world, I love 
her.” 

Gorse gripped his friend’s hand tightly. For a mo- 
ment they passed into that closer communion only possible 
with human beings between whom exists perfect faith and 
perfect understanding. The world fell away from their 
feet, the gravity of the moment for each was the other’s 
suffering. Presently they passed arm in arm round the 
winding path and found their faces once more turned to- 
wards the lights of the hillside and the glow from the 
Cafe. 

“Im glad you’ve told me yourself, old chap,” Gorse 
said. “I—do you know, somehow I guessed it. I am not 
sure that it is not the same way with her.” 

There was a shade of bitterness in Hargrave’s smile. 
` He was after all very human and the moment of exaltation 
had passed. 

“She would be an ingrate,” he acknowledged, “if she 
had no feeling at all, but as a rule there are few people 
in the world with so little sympathy for disease as the 
healthy young. They may be brimful of kindness, but it 
is their instinct to avoid suffering. Wait until I begin to 
go downhill a little. It won’t be her fault. She’ll be just 
as kind, but you’ll see the difference. She’s as sweet and 
spontaneously generous as a child, although she has the 
heart of a woman. All the same, nature is an overwhelm- 
ing mistress.” 

They came out into the Place de Casino. Of the two 
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men, Gorse seemed the more disturbed. His thin face 
showed its lines more clearly than ever. His eyes seemed 
to be sunken. There was a weary droop to his mouth. 

“I am going to commit an extravagance, and take 
one of these little voztures home, old chap,” he announced. 
“You have given me something to think about.” 

Hargrave was himself again. He tapped a cigarette 
against his case and lit it. 

“My dear Philip,” he advised, “don’t be a fool about 
this matter. Take the goods the gods send you. I can 
assure you that I am too much of a philosopher to play 
the dog in the manger.” 

Gorse wrung his friend’s hand and stepped into the 
carriage which he had summoned. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


HARGRAVE, in no humour for the young people’s dance 
to which he was half committed, returned to the Sporting 
Club to find the roulette-rooms closing, the bar crowded 
and the serious gambling of the evening about to begin in 
the chemin de fer room. A functionary hurried forward to 
offer him a seat at the high table. Whilst he was hesitat- 
ing, he felt a light touch on his shoulder. He turned 
around to face the Marchesa, paler it seemed to him than 
usual, a sombre fire of discontented passion in her large 
eyes. Her dress was a delicate but scanty sheath of tur- 
quoise blue, her corn-coloured hair was brushed plainly 
back from her forehead in a manner which a famous 
Russian had made fashionable. A single pearl hung from 
her throat. The fact that she had received many com- 
pliments during the evening seemed to have left her un- 
moved. 
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“You do not wish to play that silly game,” she said. 
“Let us find a quiet place and talk.” 

Hargrave himself took a sudden dislike to the gam- 
bling table, the strained faces of the women, even the 
monotonous voices of the croupiers. He shook his head 
at the man who was holding the chair invitingly. 

“But where?” he asked, turning away with her to face 
the crowded bar. | 

Her fingers touched his arm compellingly. | 

“Let us go towards the lounge of the Hôtel de Paris 
and find two seats there,” she proposed. 

Hargrave hesitated. A /éte-d-/éte with Nina di Bieni 
attracted him very little. On the other hand the bar 
seemed crammed with all the bores of his acquaintance. | 

“At your disposition, madame,” he murmured. | 

They walked in silence down the long passage, entered | 
the lift and traversed the second covered way. In a de- 
serted corner of the lounge she pointed to two chairs. 

Š “Let us sit there,” she whispered. | 
} Hargrave assented without demur. The chairs were l 
h comfortable and the quiet restful. | 
| “Marchesa——” he began. | 
= “Nina,” she insisted. “I hate my Italian title.” 

“Nina then,” he went on, disposing of himself to his 

satisfaction, and lighting a cigarette, “I shall listen with 


| 

: pleasure to all you have to say because you are looking | 
a exceedingly attractive to-night and I have a measure of | 

i liking for you, but I must warn you that if you are going y 
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i to open the old subject you will waste your time. I shall 


not change my mind.” 

“Tt is something to the good,” she mused, “that you 
find me attractive to-night. A good many others have told 
me the same thing without its affording me the same | 
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pleasure. Still, I do not like your obstinate attitude. The 
strongest man in the world is the stronger for knowing 
when to yield.” 

He flicked the ash from his cigarette. 

“Proceed,” he begged. 

“For five years,” she confided, “I have been—what 
shall I say—the friend, the amenable friend, of Andrea 
Trentino. Five years for anyone of my temperament is 
too long. I have endured a great deal. Now I have 
finished. Andrea Trentino and I are to part.” 

“T think,” he remarked, “that the star of Mr. Andrea 
Trentino has set.” 

“A year ago,” she reflected, “it had never seemed so 
firmly established. Now one sees easily that it is finished. 
Andrea has lost his touch upon life. He is becoming 
like a trapped animal running round his cage. Can 
you tell me, Sir Hargrave, of all your knowledge, how 
it is that a woman may pity failure but she worships 
success?” 

“I am no judge of women or their ways,” Hargrave 
answered. 

“A pose,” she rejoined, “which is a little unworthy of 
you. You have success after success with my sex. It 
would be impossible unless you understood us. The man 
who does not understand women gets but little joy out of 
them. The best of them responds never to the crack of 
the whip; only to the call of magic pipes. A man may buy 
a mistress, but he must woo a sweetheart.” 

“Yet a moment ago,” Hargrave reminded her, “your 
statement was pure materialism. According to you, women 
worship only success.” 

“That is not materialism,” she insisted. “Success is 
the reward of genius. It is not for the sake of sharing 
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the success that women care; it is because of the quality 
in the man which has been able to produce it.” 

“And where do we arrive?” he asked. 

“Andrea and I have parted,” she answered. 

There was a silence. In the distance an orchestra 
was playing. From the lounge proper, some distance 
; below them, came a buzz of conversation. In the corner 
: where they sat, everything was dark. 

“Tt seems to me,” he said at last, “that our friend 
Trentino is to lose a great deal before long.” 

“You hate Trentino,” she reflected. 

“«Hate’ is scarcely the word,” he answered. “He 
broke my friend’s heart and it is my task to see that he 
suffers for it.” 
£ “You can do more to make him suffer than by merely 
Bi taking his money,” she said presently. 

) He turned slowly and looked at her. There was that 
inscrutable smile upon her lips, the invitation of a woman 
who desires to yield in her eyes. 

“Outside his business,” she went on, “I have been 
the one thing necessary in life to Andrea Trentino. I 
have been the one thing which he has worshipped next 
to his money. He is a jealous man too. He could . 
suffer.” 

“Do I understand,” he asked coldly, “that you are 
paying me the great compliment of suggesting that I 
should become his successor?” 

“There are many,” she rejoined, “to whom the idea 
would appeal.” 

He studied her thoughtfully—a pleasant, uncritical 
look in his eyes which robbed his regard of any suspicion 
of offence. She was without a doubt a very beautiful 
woman with a great deal of that charm without which 
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mere physical good looks so often lose their appeal. She 
satisfied even Hargrave’s fastidious taste. 

“Everything except the reality of your idea appeals 
to me,” he confessed. 

She looked at him with slightly uplifted eyebrows. 

“That sounds scarcely flattering,” she observed. 

“Believe me,” he assured her, “that it costs me a 
great deal to say it. It simply happens that conditions——” 

“Are you in love with your beautiful ward?” she inter- 
rupted. 

“The phrase applied to a man of my years is a little 
absurd,” he rejoined stiffly. 

She studied him for a moment. 

“I do not know how old you are,” she admitted. 
“You look no more than thirty-eight or thirty-nine, although 
you have that air of experience which women so admire. 
The last man I knew who was really absolutely in love 
was a little short of sixty.” 

“A most undignified proceeding,” he insisted. 

“There are times,” she replied, “when one does not 
think of dignity. If one did, perhaps I should have left 
you a few minutes ago.” 

“I should have been very sorry if you had,” Hargrave 
assured her. “Believe me, my speech sounded more un- 
couth than the feeling which prompted it. Besides, you 
have given me an idea. ‘Trentino numbers jealousy 
amongst his weaknesses, does he?” 

“He has made life very tiresome sometimes,” she ad- 
mitted. “That we must part, now that he has lost his 
money, I know, but in our farewells he has offended me. 
The worst punishment which could be inflicted upon him 
would be the knowledge that you had become my friend. 
If this cannot be, the punishment would be almost as real 
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if he believed that it were so. Dine with me here to-mor- 
row night. Andrea has invited your stockbroker, Mr. 
Marston, and his lawyer, to indulge in a last discussion.” 

Hargrave considered the matter briefly. He was dis- 
engaged, but there was an element of pettiness in the 
suggestion which almost induced him to frame a refusal. 

“You see,” she went on, “Andrea in some ways has 
always been very trying. I am one of those women who 
look upon infidelity as a form of vulgarity, and in his 
heart he knows it. Yet, for all these years he has ab- 
solutely refused to let me lunch or dine alone with any 
man. He has even stooped so low as to have me watched. 
He will realise, perhaps, that our rupture is complete if 
he sees that I have now released myself from my promise. 
He will also feel it much more keenly if it is with you 
that I do so.” 

“And they call men cruel to women!” Hargrave mur- 
mured. 

For a moment her eyes flashed. She leaned towards 
him. 

“I will tell you a commonplace but a true thing,” she 
said. “I think that when I was young my disposition was 
moderately kindly. My husband would have told you so. 
I made him perfectly happy whilst he lived. Andrea has 
changed all that. His affections have been entirely selfish. 
He has made me suffer as no other man has done. What 
I propose seems to you petty, but then Andrea himself is 
petty. I know how to hurt him. And if you feel that it 
is a small thing to do, let me tell you something. It may 
not be quite so insignificant an adventure as you imagine. 
There may be a risk.” 

“A risk?” 
She nodded. 
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“Andrea has courage of a sort. Such affection as he 
is capable of he has for me. There was once a man of 
whom he was jealous, and he threatened to shoot him. I 
believe he meant it. Just now he is even more des- 
perate.” 

“We will dine at nine o’clock,” Hargrave decided 
promptly. “The adventure begins to appeal to me.” 

She indulged in a little smile of triumph, rising almost 
immediately to her feet. 

“You will permit me to select the table,” she begged. 
“I have a weakness for one particular corner which 
Andrea knows of. At nine o’clock I shall meet you in 
the lounge.” 


Hargrave, to his surprise, found Violet seated in an 
easy-chair in the smaller salon of the villa, gazing thought- 
fully into a wood fire. She welcomed him joyously. 

“] knew if I willed hard enough you’d come home in 
reasonable time,” she exclaimed. “Let me mix you a 
whisky and soda, please, and come and talk to me. Tell 
me what you’ve done all the evening.” 

“The question is what you have been doing,” Har- 
grave replied, settling himself down opposite to her. 
“How is it you are home so early?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she answered. “I loved the dance 
for the first hour. Then you didn’t come, and Mr. Gorse 
didn’t come, and every one began to get stupid.” 

He looked across at her keenly. 

“What has happened?” he inquired. 

“My ingenuous countenance again!” she sighed. “How 
is your whisky and soda?” 

“Quite all right, thanks,” he assured her. “Tell me 
what has disturbed you?” 
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She fidgeted in her chair. Presently she came over 
and sat on the arm of his. 

“I couldn’t help it,” she said. “I know I ought to 
be very proud—I am really—and yet I hate it!” 

“Pellingham?” he queried. 

She nodded. 

“Wasn’t it absurd? As though I could possibly marry 
anyone like that!” 

“There is no reason,” he told her, “why you should 
not marry anyone in the world.” 

“There is one very great reason,” she rejoined— “a 
reason that is quite enough for me—a reason that makes 
me all uncomfortable inside, that makes me feel that there 
is something terribly wrong about it when anyone else 
even thinks of such a thing.” 

“You'll have to get over that, dear,” he said. 

“Shall I?” she answered. “I’m not going to begin 
to try just yet. Will you kiss me, please, Hargrave?” 

“Certainly not,” he refused firmly. 

“I wish you would,” she begged, “because three other 
foolish people have tried to to-night, and not one of them 
did—not even Lord Edward who drove me home.” 

“T scarcely see,” he remarked, “how their failure 
makes it necessary that I should immolate myself.” 

“Well, you see,” she pointed out, “I have the idea in 
my head now, and I don’t think I shall go to sleep un- 
less something of the sort happens. Then when you talk 
about ‘immolating’ yourself, I simply don’t believe you. 
You’re terribly hard to work up, but when you’re driven 
to it, I think you rather like it.” 

He held her for a moment tenderly in his arms, 
smoothed her hair and kissed her lightly. She gave a 
sigh of satisfaction but declined to move. 
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“We can talk like this,” she insisted. “Tell me what 
you have been doing.” 

“Gambling a little, talking to Philip Gorse, talking to 
the Marchesa.” 

“No supper parties? No Princess Putralka?” 

He shook his head. 

“The Princess has gone to Rome this morning. She 
started off in her yacht for Civita Vecchia before we were 
up. She sent me a rather enigmatic little note. She ex- 
pects to be back again within a week.” 

“T think,” Violet said gravely, “that the Princess is in 
love with you.” 

“And I think,” he rejoined, “that you let your mind 
run a great deal too much upon that sort of thing.” 

“Tt is in the air here,” she sighed. “Look at Robert. 
He’s terribly in love with that American girl. You wouldn’t 
believe that I had ever existed. They’ve danced every 
dance together to-night. Wouldn’t it be wonderful if they 
got engaged? Sadie says that her father is worth three 
millions—dollars, of course—and she’s sure that he’d give 
half of it to get rid of her.” 

Hargrave smiled. 

“From the little I have seen of Mr. Wegges,” he ob- 
served, “I should say that Sadie was an optimist. How- 
ever, I should think it would be a jolly good thing for 
Robert. If he consults you, though, you might let me 
know. I'll try to give him a leg up, from the point of 
view of having a position and that sort of thing, with the 
old man.” 

“You are a dear!” she exclaimed. “Are you going 
to give me a dowry too?” 

“What’s the good of offering it so long as you’re so 
obstinate?” he grumbled. 
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They heard the sound of Robert’s key and presently 
he appeared. Hargrave looked at him approvingly. He 
was without a doubt vastly improved in appearance during 
the last week or so. 

“You’ve made enemies, Violet,” he warned her. “Men 
who are perfect strangers came fuming up to me to know 
where my sister was, and you marched Lord Edward off 
in the face of all those girls. Amy Gorse was nearly 
crying.” 

“You're a liar, Robert, but a flattering liar,” Violet 
remarked. “Lord Edward got tired of dancing with 
flappers, and when he found a person of mature years 
who desired an escort home, he offered to bring me. He’s 
gone back to gamble now, and I’m going to bed.” 

She, disappeared with a little curtsy from the thres- 
hold, a backward wave of the hand, a swift, half-veiled 
yet wonderful look. The door closed behind her. Har- 
grave found himself appreciating the artistry of her exit. 
She had taken her farewell from his lips as Robert’s key 
had sounded in the lock, and she had disdained any lesser 
form of parting salutation. Robert broke into his re- 
flections. 

“Tf you’re not in a great hurry, sir,” he said, “might 
I have a word with you?” 


CHAPTER XXV 


ROBERT had started bravely enough, and Hargrave’s 
manner was full of encouragement, but when it came to 
the point he found difficulties. 

“I scarcely know how to say what I want to, sir,” he 
admitted, with an apologetic smile. 
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Hargrave nodded encouragingly. 

“Let’s see if I can help you,” he suggested. “You’ve 
fallen in love with an American girl with a rich father 
and you need a little advice as to what to do about it.” 

Robert looked across at him in amazement. 

“Why, how did you guess that, sir?” he demanded. 

“I didn’t guess it at all,” Hargrave replied. “Violet 
told me a little. The rest is pretty obvious. What’s her 
father say about it?” 

“Well, of course he knows how we’ve been going on,” 
Robert confided, “but he hasn’t said anything so far. To 
tell you the truth, sir, I think that up till now Sadie has 
pretty well managed both her father and mother just as 
she liked. How things are going to turn out now, F 
haven’t any idea. I can honestly say that I never bothered 
about Sadie’s money. I took to her from the first. I 
didn’t even know that her people were anything but 
moderately well off. I just liked her, and she seemed to 
like me. Now—well, I suppose so far as we two are 
concerned, we are practically engaged. She’s promised to 
marry me. Shed marry me next week if she could—and 
Im going to see the old man in a day or two. Sadie 
thought I’d better leave him alone this week. He’s over 
here on a matter of business which isn’t going exactly 
right.” 

“We'll have this matter out thoroughly,” Hargrave 
said, leaning over to a rack, selecting a pipe and carefully 
filling it. “A month or so ago you were in love with 
Violet.” 

“I suppose I was, sir,” Robert admitted, “but it was 
a different sort of thing. You see, I was born in the same 
village. - My father was a land agent there; hers was. the 
doctor. Naturally we saw a great deal of each other. 
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Then Violet’s father died—he was a widower—and there 
was very little money left. Violet stayed on for a time as 
governess at a house near, The war broke out and I was 
all for it. I didn’t do so badly. I started in the ranks, 
and I ended with a commission, and an M.C. Our 
troubles began afterwards. I had the devil’s own job 
getting anything to do. Violet had given up teaching and 
had spent the little money she had left on a course of 
manicuring. We drifted together in London; I wasn’t so 
strong as I had been and she looked after me. We neither 
of us had any other friends to speak of. I kept on being 
ill and she kept on coming to nurse me. In the end we 
got engaged. I don’t think Violet was ever the least bit 
in love with me. I was a bit of home, I’d had bad luck, 
I needed looking after. To me, Violet was wonderful 
because she was so brave and capable. I was proud to 
be engaged to her. I never loved her as I do Sadie. She 
was always stronger than I was—always helping me when 
I ought to have been helping her. I don’t think a man 
ever cares properly for a woman when it’s like that. He 
likes to be the one who protects. He likes to be the 
stronger, the one who’s looked up to. I was proud of 
Violet; I admired her immensely but she made me feel 
small. You don’t mind all this, sir?” 

“Of course I don’t,” Hargrave assured him, with a 
kindliness in his tone which surprised even himself. “I 
am interested. Don’t hurry. Just get it all out in your 
own way.” 

“Well, London began to eat into both of us,” Robert 
went on. “I worked as hard as I could, but Pd been 
gassed and those fogs were awful. I couldn’t earn more 
than forty-four shillings a weék and it was damned hard 
to live on. it. Violet could have had all the things the 
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other girls had, but ‘she meant going straight from the 
first-and things aren’t the same for a girl like that. They 
aren’t so easy when she’s got her living to make. She 
was just as hard put to it as I was. And behind us we 
had the memory of those comfortable days down in the 
country when I had a horse to ride in the holidays and 
she drove her father round in his car and had all the 
tennis and dances and fun that she wanted. We were 
up against it at our worst when you came along. I’ve 
never quite understood .even now why Violet took on your 
offer. I’ve known her since she was six years old and 
I’ve never known her tell a lie. The fact of it was that 
at that moment we were both at breaking point. Anyway 
she worked herself up to it; with me it wasn’t so difficult. 
Pd have lied my way down to hell to have got what you’ve 
given us. May I finish, sir?” 

Hargrave, who had shown signs of interrupting, nodded. 
He crossed the room and helped himself to a little more 
whisky and soda. At his gesture _of invitation, Robert 
followed his example. : 

“We came out here,” Robert ‘continued, “and I ab- 
solutely and completely lost my head. Every bit of the 
rotter. there was in me came to the surface. If I.had 
really been man enough to care for Violet as I ought to 
have done, that would have steadied me, but as it hap- 
pens I didn’t. I think in my heart, I have always car- 
ried a sort of resentment against her because she was 
stronger and better and more capable and more wonder- 
ful in every way than I. Anyway, I had had three years 
of bloody war, two years of hospitals, and two or three 
years afterwards of starvation, and I find myself out here 
with every luxury, everything that could make a man lose 
his head. It’s a wonder I didn’t go straight to the devil. 
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I should have done so but for Sadie. I met her by acci- 
dent, we took a fancy to each other, and she found me 
one night when I was with the wrong people and behaving 
in the wrong way. My God, sir, you should have heard her!” 

There was a twinkle in Hargrave’s eyes. _ 

“T’ve seen the young lady,” he murmured. 

“Anyway,” Robert continued, “I had to choose, and 
I chose quick, and I was right. That’s the only girl in 
the world for me, sir—Sadie—and how the devil to get 
her, I don’t know, except that so far as she’s concerned 
I’m safe. But I can’t ask her to starve with me, I can’t 
ask anyone for charity. I want to know whether there’s 
a chance of your putting in a word with the old man for 
me, telling him that you’re going to find me a job, or 
anything of that sort?” 

“Finished?” Hargrave asked. 

“Im afraid I’ve bored you stiff, sir,” Robert replied. 
gover, I’ve got it off my chest. There’s only one thing 

ore I have to confess. I’ve told Sadie the truth about 
Violet and myself. She won’t tell a soul. I had to tell 
her. She’s the sort of girl one couldn’t deceive.” 

“Look here,” Hargrave said, knocking out some ashes 
from his pipe, “mine’s a shorter story but I owe it to you 
just as you owed me the story you’ve just told. I’m a very 
rich man and I’m up against a curious situation. There 
are no certainties in this life, but a few months ago I was 
told that there was just a chance I might have to hand in 
my checks in a matter of twelve months.” 

“Good God, sir!” Robert exclaimed. “It isn’t possible.” 

“Perhaps not,” Hargrave went on. “There may have 
been a mistake. Anyway it made me think, supposing 
these were my last six months, what should I do? I asked 
some of my friends as a problem. Gorse—you know him, 
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the clergyman—put an idea into my head. ‘Find some 
people,’ he suggested, ‘who are up against it hard but not 
objects of ordinary charity, and give them a good time for 
a few months.’ The next day I was in Violet’s manicure 
parlour. She was pretty well fed up with everything, as 
you know—absolutely miserable, as a matter of fact. All 
the other girls in her place were coming south—you can 
guess how. She was left out because she is—what you 
know she is. It seemed to me I didn’t need to go any 
further. ‘Find a relative,’ I told her—I suggested the 
relative so that she shouldn’t misunderstand me—‘and Tl 


give you the holiday of your life? She brought you—and.- 


that’s my story. But wait a bit,” he went on, holding out 
his pipe towards Robert, “I went into this pretty thought- 
lessly, but there are several things I’ve come to realise 
since. One is that by bringing you two. out here and giv- 
ing you this holiday, I have assumed certain responsibilities. 
Those responsibilities I am prepared to take up. Vi 
in.a way, has gone almost out of my reach. I ider 
myself her guardian and what she needs in life she shall 
have. Now tell me what I can do to help your affairs on.” 
“You can go to Mr. Wegges, sir,” Robert replied, “and 
tell him that you don’t think I’m such a terrible rotter, 
that I did all right in the War—I can show you my papers 
and medals to prove that—and that you’re going to find me 
a job when we get back to England.” ~ 
F “Leave Mr. Wegges to me,” Hargrave uid: °*IE he’s 
a reasonable man I'll satisfy him. Anything else?” 
“Nothing on God’s earth,” Robert declared emphatically. 
Hargrave knocked out the ashes from his pipe. There 
were symptoms of an outburst of gratitude from the young 
man—and gratitude was a thing-he hated. = 
“Bed!” he ordered sternly. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


Tue habitués of Monte Carlo, and especially of the 
Hôtel de Paris restaurant, had become almost blasé with 
the sight of beautiful women, yet there was scarcely a 
person in the room whose attention was not attracted as 
Nina di Bieni, followed by Hargrave, made her way to the 
corner table which she had chosen. A woman who makes 
a great effort rarely succeeds in looking her best. Nina 
di Bieni that night was an exception. She had made_the 
effort of her life and succeeded. Her gown was of a soft 
shade of ‘gold, daringly close-fitting, disclosing the strength 
and grace of her supple figure with complete and audacious 
success. She carried herself, too, with just the right amount 
of nervous triumph. She was punishing the man who had 
flouted her. She was to spend the evening alone with the 
one man upon whom she had fixed her heart. Her com- 
plexion had never seemed so perfect, her eyes so clear and 
soft, the curve of her lips more attractive. Even Hargrave, 
as he stood for a moment or two whilst eager maitres 
d'hôtel arranged her chair to her satisfaction, felt an im- 
pulse of whole-hearted admiration. 

“I have been a blind man, Marchesa,” he said, : as he 
handed her the menu, “or is it that this evening you are 
inspired?” 

“Inspired to success, I trust,” she murmured. 

“If your object-is to punish Trentino,” he remarked, 
“I should say that you are succeeding admirably.” 

Trentino, indeed, only three tables away, was sitting 
as though he had been turned to stone. Not only the 
colour—he was always pale—but the life itself seemed to 
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have been drawn from his face. He sat between Marston 
and Daniel Wegges, and he glared across at the two new- 
comers with a gleam of venomous hatred in his prominent 
black eyes. Nina leaned back in her chair and smiled. 
She did not flinch. Her little gesture of recognition, half 
mocking, very slightly gracious, was exactly of the nature 
to further inflame his anger. 

“Poor Andrea!” she murmured. “I believe indeed that 
I succeed. He is certainly very angry.” 

“T should say that there was no doubt about that,” 
Hargrave assented. “He has the air of one quite capable 
of a rash act.” 

Nina laid down the menu which she had been studying. 

“At least,” she said, “I trust that he will allow us to 
finish this very perfect dinner. You are an artist at a menu, 
I find, Sir Hargrave, as in other ways.” 

“One must spend an hour eating,” he answered care- 
lessly. “One may as well try to find the best.” 

The conversation, although quite natural, even easy, 
was a little disjointed. Both, although neither showed any 
signs of it, were affected in different ways by Trentino’s 
unceasing observation. His expression, after that first 
wicked curl of the lips, was passive enough, but his manner 
remained all the time menacing. 

“Do you know the Comtesse Fayaldi?” Nina asked, 
a little abruptly. 

“I have met her twice, three times perhaps,” Har- 
grave admitted. 

“She says strange things about you,” Nina confided, 
“and really, when one comes to consider it, I think that 
she must be a witch.” 

“Consider what?” 

“You know what they say about you—that you never 
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lose when you gamble, that with every opportunity for 
success you have no feeling for women, that you live with 
the air of one who scorns life or who has finished with it. 
Why are you so inhuman?” 

“Well, to begin with, I won’t admit that I am,” he 
replied. “If I were an inhuman person I should not be 
dining with the most attractive woman in the room.” 

“I like to hear you say that,” she murmured, raising 
her eyes. 

“Tt is an obvious truth,” he answered. “I do not think 
that really I am very different from other men. Perhaps 
this year I am a little tired of things. The more plea- 
sures there are at one’s command the more quickly one 
learns perhaps the folly of helping oneself too rapaciously.” 

“You talk like a philosopher,” she complained, “and 
I would so much rather you talked like a human—a very 
human man.” 

“T am afraid that I must sound a little prosy,” he ad- 
mitted, watching the wine flow into his glass.. 

“You haven’t any secret illness or anything of that 
sort, have you?” she asked abruptly. 

“I was never conscious of feeling better in my life,” 
he answered. “Why do you ask me such a question?” 

“Madame Fayaldi again,” she confessed. “She did 
not exactly go so far as to say that you were ill or any- 
thing of that sort, but——” 

“But what?” Hargrave persisted. 

“She said that you had the ‘writing, ” Nina concluded 
reluctantly. “What she means I do not know. They tell 
me that she comes of a family of gipsies. They have some 
gifts and many fancies.” 

“More fancies than gifts, I should imagine,” Hargrave 
observed carelessly. “I am a very ordinary person really. 
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This year I admit that I am in luck. Last year I lost all 
the time. It goes in cycles.” 

“Shall we play to-night—just for an hour?” she sug- 
gested. 

“I am at your disposition,” he assented. 

“Tt would amuse me,” she admitted. “I watched you 
at the chemin de fer table the other night. Andrea has 
the gifts of a gambler, but he has not your courage. Tell 
me, what will become of him after—Thursday week, 
isn’t it?” 

“He will be broken,” Hargrave replied coldly. “He 
will climb up again some day, I expect, because he is 
already probably getting rid of large sums of money, 
but he will not be able to do business again on the Stock 
Exchange. He may not have to undergo the same pov- 
erty, but he will incur the same disgrace as he brought 
upon my friend.” 

“A man who is a good hater,” she reflected, “is gener- 
ally a good lover. Would that apply to you, I wonder?” 

“One is the poorest judge of one’s own accomplish- 
ments in that direction,” Hargrave observed. 

“But you are the only judge of your sensations,” she 
reminded him. “You are the sort of person who lets no 
one know what he feels.” 

“On the contrary,” he replied, “I shall take you at 
once into my confidence as to my present thoughts. I ad- 
mire your gown immensely; I have never seen you look 
better. I offer you my most respectful homage,” he con- 
cluded, raising his glass. 

“Homage! Respectful homage, too! I would have 
more than that,” she told him. 

“Well, who knows?” he sighed. “It is a desperate 
world. One does the most surprising things here.” 
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She indulged in a little grimace. 
“Would it be so desperately surprising,” she asked, 

“if you should avail yourself of your opportunities?” 

He was able to escape a direct answer by diverting 
her attention to a group of newcomers—a large dinner 
party given by some new arrivals from England. Pel- 
lingham, who was in the rear of the procession, detached 
himself and came over for a moment. He bowed to the 
Marchesa and, with a word of apology, leaned down to 
Hargrave. 

“Seen Miss Violet since last night?” he inquired. 

Hargrave nodded sympathetically. 

“You know then?” 

“She told me.” 

“Forced the running a bit, I expect. She isn’t like 
these other girls. I’m going to try my luck again, any- 
how.” 

Hargrave nodded in noncommittal fashion and Pel- 
lingham hurried off. Nina looked after him curiously. 

“Your friends all seem to make a sort of Father Con- 
fessor of you,” she observed. 

“It is rather my röle in life,” Hargrave admitted, with 
a faint note of bitterness in his tone. 

The little party of men close to them had finished 
their dinner and risen to their feet. Trentino detached 
himself from them and approached the table where Nina 
di Bieni and Hargrave were seated. His expression, though 
apparently composed, was subtly menacing. Nina, on the 
other hand, upon whom his eyes were fixed, showed more 
than a trace of some nervous pleasure. Her lips—they 
were indeed very beautiful lips—were parted in the most 
gently provocative of smiles. Her eyes at the same time 
bade the newcomer welcome, assured him of her own 
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complete content with life, and defied him. He stood be- 
fore their table in the careless attitude of an acquaintance 
who pauses to exchange amenities. Nevertheless, Har- 
grave watched his twitching hands closely. 

“May I offer congratulations?” he ventured softly. 

“J, for my part, accept them gladly, Andrea,” Nina 
replied. 

“A little tableau prepared perhaps for my edification?” 
he continued, turning towards Hargrave. 

Hargrave toyed with his wineglass. It amused him 
more to listen. 

“On the other hand,” Nina confided, “I should have 
chosen a quieter place for this very wonderful dinner. It 
is here alone, however, that one can find the mousse de 
volaille prepared by an artist. No, my dear Andrea, you 
are vain as ever, but indeed we did not think of you. We 
were materialists enough to seek for the perfect dinner. 
You, I trust, have also enjoyed yours?” 

For a moment Hargrave feared for her. Trentino’s 
composure momentarily deserted him. His eyes glittered 
like spots of coal-black fire as he leaned forward. Har- 
grave, apprehending instinctively the nature of the out- 
burst which was framing upon those quivering lips, also 
leaned slightly forward, tense, the veins on the back of 
his right hand standing out. It was as though he heard 
beforehand words which no man can hear addressed to 
a woman without retaliation. Trentino grasped the situa- 
tion and paused. Notwithstanding the storm which raged 
within him he realised what the words he longed to utter 
might cost him. He moistened his lips and drew a little 
breath, 

“There is a small place up the hill,” he said, “where 
they tell me that the chef is even a greater artist.” 
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He bowed rather like a marionette—a stiff, expression- 
less gesture—turned away and rejoined his companions, 
who were waiting for him at the door. The little lines 
about Hargrave’s eyes deepened. He smiled across the 
table. 

“Nina,” he confided, “I am indeed grateful to you. 
One felt in those few seconds that anything might happen.” 


CHAPTER XXVII 


HARGRAVE was conscious of a sensation of immense 
relief, almost of light-heartedness, as he walked slowly 
along the corridor from the Hötel de Paris to the Sport- 
ing Club. His dinner, although at times it had amused 
him, had seemed to him on the whole a somewhat un- 
worthy function. He was glad that it was over, prepared 
if necessary to abandon his dilettante vagueness and as 
gently but as firmly as he could let Nina di Bieni under- 
stand the truth. He felt the impatience of a boy to meet 
with Violet, who had promised to be in the Club. In the 
meantime he was at peace with all the world. He even 
returned the pressure of Nina’s arm as she leaned 
against him. 

“Please do not hurry,” she begged. “In a moment 
we shall be amongst the crowds. Our dinner has been 
wonderful, but this is our last minute of solitude and you 
have said nothing—not one of the things which a woman 
wants to hear from one man.” 

He slackened his pace obediently. 

“A man has, alas, but one heart,” he confided. 

She laughed a little bitterly. 

“I wonder how many of the so-called lovers here 
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realise that such a thing as a heart exists?” she de- 
manded. “They turn to their womenkind as they turn 
to their golf, their cocktails, or any of the light diversions 
of life. They never even think of allowing the claims of 
one woman to interfere with their diversions with another. 
You used a strange word, dear friend. One loves in Monte 
Carlo without a heart.” 

“Aren’t you a little cynical?” he ventured. 

“Men have done their best to make me so,” she re- 
plied. “I cared for him, of course, in a way, but how 
much of heart do you suppose Andrea Trentino ever 
showed me? He was a man of sentiment when I first 
knew him, before misfortune made him callous, but of 
heart, no. And you, my friend, you have a gentle way 
with women—the way that women love—but how much 
of heart. enters into your dalliance?” 

“How many people here ask for the serious things?” 
he countered a little evasively. “This is a place of light 
attachments rather than of great passions. I fancy too 
that the gambling fever which attacks us all more or less 
weakens one’s capacity for the other emotions.” 

They emerged from the lift and passed along the last 
few yards of corridor. 

“T think,” she reflected, “that you are the first man 
whom I have ever asked for bread who has not even 
offered me a stone.” 

“Then you should feel more than usually grateful to 
me,” he answered. “It is the women who are content 
with the second best things who subconsciously alter men’s 
standards.” 

She held her hand for a moment to her head. 

“So our evening’s flirtation,” she mused sadly, “ends 
in a philosophical diatribe.” 
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“Tt ends, dear Nina,” he replied, “with the one com- 
pliment which a woman ought to appreciate from a man 
—-I refuse to offer you the lesser things.” 

They passed into the crowded Rooms; Hargrave full 
of anticipation, Nina, her spirit of victory lost, still 
mechanically gratified by the homage rendered to her 
beauty and successful toilette, but carrying with her the 
sense of failure. They lingered together on the outskirts 
of one of the roulette tables, where Robert and Sadie 
Wegges were playing. The latter’s piquant little face was 
alight with interest. She was seated in the chef’s chair, 
holding a handful of plaques which she gave one by one 
to Robert to place upon the table. Nina looked across at 
her curiously. 

“Tt is the real spirit of youth, that,” she declared— 
“the genuine capacity for enthusiasm. I find her charm- 
Ing.” 

He smiled. 

“I, too,” he admitted. “For once my young protégé 
has shown good taste.” 

They passed on and presently became separated in 
the crush. Nina paused to talk with a group of acquaint- 
ances. Hargrave felt an eager little touch upon his 
arm. 
“At last!” Violet exclaimed, with a sigh of relief. 
“And alone too! Can’t we sit down somewhere? I must 
talk to you at once.” 

He turned towards the bar and they found two re- 
tired chairs in the annex. Violet was looking a little pale. 
Something of the buoyancy had gone from her movements. 
She was wearing a black gown, too, individually distinctive, 
but which seemed to rob her of some of her girlishness. 
In her new gravity, however, he found an added sweet- 
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ness, although just then it was apparent that she was 
nervous and ill at ease. 

“Sir Hargrave,” she begged earnestly, “could we go 
back to the villa now at once, please?” 

“But why?” he asked. 

She considered for a moment. 

“I know that you will laugh at me,” she said. “You 
don’t believe in presentiments, and you are never afraid 
of anything, but I am—I am afraid that something is 
going to happen to-night.” 

“You may be right,” he admitted. “I thought of 
suggesting a little party up at the Carlton later on.” 

The usual glow of pleasure was absent from her 
face. 

“Anywhere to get away from here,” she exclaimed. 

“Precisely why?” 

She looked all around. There was no one within 
hearing distance. 

“A short time before you arrived,” she confided, “Mr. 
Trentino came in alone from the hotel. I think he’s a 
horrid-looking man anyhow, but when he came in he 
looked simply ghastly. His eyes were red and his mouth 
was cruel. He looked just like the. picture of that 
murderer in this morning’s Zclatreur.”’ 

Hargrave smiled. 

“As a matter of fact,’ he observed, “I don’t think 
that Mr. Trentino had enjoyed his dinner.” 

“Oh, it was something worse than that,” she went on, 
almost impatiently. “Several people spoke to him but he 
took no notice. He was looking for someone. He didn’t 
see me, but I was there when he found him. He was 
looking for that man with the horn-rimmed spectacles 
who was standing behind him this afternoon.” 
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“I know,” Hargrave muttered, “Sam Hobson. I have 
my own suspicions of that man.” 

“Well, they sat down together on that settee over 
there, and Trentino talked to him. The man with the 
spectacles didn’t seem to like what Mr. Trentino was say- 
ing. Mr. Trentino was very much in earnest. Then I 
heard your name.” 

Hargrave nodded. 

“It wouldn’t surprise me in the least,” he confessed, 
“to know that they were talking about me.” 

“Directly I heard that,” she continued, “I tried to 
listen. I couldn’t hear anything though. They spoke al- 
most in whispers. After a time they got up and left the 
roulette-room by the lower door. I left it by the top one 
and walked towards the stairs. They were standing in the 
corner there, and I saw Mr. Trentino give the other man 
a great roll of notes—mil/e notes I think they were—and 
something which he covered over with his handkerchief. 
I just caught a glitter. I believe it was one of those 
horrible automatic pistols.” 

“This gets interesting,” Hargrave admitted. 

“What could he want it for—here?” she demanded. 
“And I heard your name—I heard it distinctly. They 
both looked horrid. The man with the glasses pretends 
to be so good-humoured, and is always smiling at every- 
one. To me he looked almost as repulsive as Mr. Tren- 
tino.” 

“What happened then?” Hargrave asked. 

“The man with the glasses—Mr. Hobson, you say his 
name is—went back to the Rooms. I saw him sit down 
at the top roulette table and begin to play. He is playing 
there now. There was almost a crowd around him a few 
- minutes ago.” 
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“Winning?” 

“He was winning at first,” she replied. “Afterwards 
I think he began to lose. But—please don’t think me 
silly—they frighten me. We couldn’t go now, could 
we?” 

“If you would feel happier,’ Hargrave assented. “We 
must wait a moment though. Here come Robert and his 
young American inamorata. I rather promised that Pd 
make her acquaintance.” 

Violet resumed her seat and smiled a greeting at the 
girl. With some diffidence Robert came forward. 

“May I introduce you to Miss Wegges, sir?” he asked. 
“You know her father.” 

Hargrave rose to his feet and offered his place; Robert, 
however, had procured chairs. 

“Your father came over with Mr. Trentino, didn’t he?” 
Hargrave inquired. 

“Why, yes, we came over on that tourist steamer that 
was here last week,” she replied. “Dad seems kind of 
disappointed with his trip so far.” 

“T hope that you are not?” Hargrave asked politely. 

“] think that Monte Carlo is just fine,” she pronounced, 
accepting a cigarette and leaning back in her chair with 
the air of one who has joined a party to which she is 
naturally a welcome addition. “I like most everything 
about it—even the gambling, though I don’t seem to quite 
get the hang of that.” 

“It’s Miss Sadie’s first trip abroad,” Robert put in. 

“Yes, sir,” was her prompt confirmation. “I’ve scarcely 
ever left the State of New York before, except to go 
to a boarding-school in Boston. Kind of hot in here, isn’t 
it? Mr. Martin, didn’t you say something about a cham- 
pagne cocktail?” 
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Violet sighed with impatience, but the delay was un- 
avoidable. Refreshments were promptly ordered. Sadie 
twisted her childish body into an attitude of ease, display- 
ing a length of limb and immaculately silk-clad leg which 
rivalled anything the professional beauties of the place 
could attempt. 

“Dad’s sorry he ever came,” she confided. “He hates 
being parted from his business, and he says there’s nothing 
doing over here. I guess he and Mr. Trentino aren’t 
getting on any too well just now.” 

“Mr. Trentino is a somewhat difficult person,” Har- 
grave remarked. 

“He surely is,” the girl admitted. “He’s one Pd leave 
in the basket every time. Not that he’s not polite enough,” 
she went on. “He’s good for all the flowers and choco- 
lates you want, but he has a way of looking at you which 
makes me shiver. You’re no great shakes on him, are you, 
Sir Hargrave?” 

“How do you know that?” the latter asked good- 
humouredly. 

“Oh, I hear him talking with Dad,” she explained. 
“They think I don’t understand, but business seems to me 
dead easy. Robert, give me another cigarette, there’s a 
dear boy.” 

“Would one be committing an indiscretion,’ Hargrave 
inquired, with an assumption of diffidence, “if one were 
to ask your age?” 

She looked around before she answered. 

“Pm eighteen,” she confided, lowering her voice. “We 
had to put twenty on my passport or I shouldn’t have got 
into the Rooms, and I told Dad before we started that I 
wasn’t standing for that. We start life like that over on 
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the other side, even we buds. We like to look into any- 
thing that’s going.” 

She leaned back in her chair, smoking her cigarette 
and sipping her champagne cocktail with immense satis- 
faction: Her impudent little face was wreathed in smiles. 
She had the air of a gamin of the underworld suddenly 
transported into unfamiliar scenes and finding them hugely 
to her liking. 

“Sir Hargrave,” she said, “I don’t want to butt in on 
a matter of business but may I ask you a question?” 

“You may ask me whatever you like, you most amaz- 
ing child,” he replied. 

“This morning I heard Dad say to Mr. Trentino that 
if you’re going to stay obstinate, he might just as well pull 
up stakes and get over to London. I’m set on staying 
here, and so is Ma. Seems to kind of rest with you. 
You’re not going to drive us away, are you?” 

“] should regret your departure immensely,” Hargrave 
assured her gravely; “so, I feel certain, would Robert. 
Your father is Mr. Trentino’s legal adviser, isn’t he?” 

“He’s his attorney, if that’s what you mean,” Sadie 
assented. “I guess they want something out of you you’re 
not willing to part with and that’s why Dad doesn’t think 
it worth while staying on. Be a sport and come over, 
can’t you, Sir Hargrave? Pd just hate to quit this.” 

She looked up at him, her elf-like little face full of 
provocative appeal. He laughed softly. 

“You're a better advocate than your father, anyhow, 
Miss Sadie,” he said. 

Then for a moment their conversation was abandoned 
and they all turned their heads. Outside in the main bar 
the buzz of voices had suddenly ceased. There was an 
ominous silence, a shout of warning, the sound of a table 
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on which were many glasses crashing to the ground. -A 
valet de pied was sent hurtling into another. ‘Both lost 
their balance and fell, one on the carpet, the other amidst 
a little group of astonished people. Through the opening 
to the annex, Hobson forced his way, his hair dishevelled, 
spectacles gone, his tie hanging down, his coat half off his 
back where someone had attempted to seize him. He 
looked for a moment at the window which was fast closed, 
and then glared around with the fury of an animal at bay. 
In his left hand he was clutching a huge sheaf of mille 
notes on to which the blood from a wound in his face 
was dripping. Even as he hesitated for that second as 
though in despair at finding himself in a cu? de sac, doubt- 
ful as to his next movement, two of the liveried servitors 
of the place were upon him. He swung around, his left 
hand outstretched to keep them for a moment away, his 
right hand diving into his pocket. He threw one swift 
glance around. Violet gave a shriek of horror, dragging 
Hargrave closer to her, for in that glance she seemed to 
read premeditation. The foremost of the pursuers had 
seized the man’s left hand and closed upon the great pile 
of notes. Suddenly the right hand flashed out of his 
pocket, something gleamed in the light, was pressed for a 
moment to his forehead. He spun around and swayed as 
though about to fall. There was the click of a pistol, the 
hiss of a bullet crashing into the soft wall. In another 
second Hobson was on his back with half a dozen men 
around him. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


In a matter of seconds, there was no trace of the 
marauder, no sign of his captors. The valets de pied were 
calmly executing their orders. The overturned tables had 
been restored to their places and the broken glasses re- 
moved. A chef strolling around, volunteered a casual ex- 
planation. 

“The young man had become suddenly mad without 
a doubt. He had lost a little perhaps—who knows? Such 
things might happen! The sight of a great pile of mille 
notes being counted by the croupier had inspired him with 
an idiotic temptation. He had snatched at them, probably 
hoping to escape by the staircase, found his way blocked 
and had turned into the bar. A stupid young man to 
attempt anything so foolish! But a moment’s madness 
sometimes had arrived. A pistol shot? Perhaps. The 
man, however, was unhurt. It was doubtful whether he 
seriously intended to take his life. He had been escorted 
to his hotel; the authorities might take action or might 
not. It was in any case a foolish business. He would 
probably be sent back the next day to wherever he came 
from.” 

Hargrave called the chef over. The man repeated his 
explanation with unction to a renowned patron of the 
place. Hargrave waited until he had finished, then he 


tapped lightly with his forefinger the splintered wood an -~ 


inch or two from where he was seated. The chef’s hands 
were extended in polite deprecation. 

“Tt was a merciful escape,” he admitted. “It was the 
opinion of those who had seized him that the man had 
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temporarily lost possession of his senses, but a serious 
attempt at suicide—that was scarcely to be expected. 
Such things were gossiped about but happened very sel- 
dom.” 

Hargrave listened with a faint, enigmatic smile. 

“I agree with you,” he said, when the man had 
finished. “Suicide was never intended; murder was.” 

The man, for all his veneer of polite speech and urbane 
manner, was for a moment horrified. 

“Such a thing was out of the question. Monsieur had 
seen what had happened——” 

He recommenced his explanations. Hargrave shook 
his head. 

“The matter is of no great importance,” he said, 
“because no harm has been done. It may interest you, 
however, to know that the whole affair was a ‘fake.’” 

Hargrave used the English word. The man shook his 
head—apparently, perhaps actually, bewildered. 

“Possibly monsieur would like an interview——” 

“Not at all,” Hargrave interrupted, waving him on 
one side. “There is nothing that can be proved. The 
affair was in its way ingenious, but, as you see, I am un- 
hurt, thanks chiefly to the fortune of mademoiselle here 
having drawn me a little on one side.” 

The man departed with a low bow. It was not in 
his interest to continue the conversation. He vouchsafed 
a few more platitudes to inquirers, and presently the thrill 
had passed. Violet, however, was still clinging to Har- 
grave’s arm. 

“I told you!” she gasped. “I felt it coming. He 
meant to kill you.” 

Hargrave smiled at her reassuringly. 

“It looked like it,” he admitted. “In any case, what 
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does it matter? They will never succeed. There is nothing 
more to be feared for this evening, at any rate. Let us 
go and watch the play.” 

She felt the appeal to her courage and rose at once 
to her feet. They strolled into the roulette-room and 
then into the Salle de Baccarat. At the table behind the 
railing Trentino was playing. It was obvious that here 
too was excitement of a sort. A little crowd was collected 
round him. On the table in front of the croupier was 
stacked an enormous pile of counters and plaques. An 
eager acquaintance leaned over to Hargrave. 

“That Argentine fellow,” he confided, “bought the 
bank at twenty-five milles and has run it five times—the 
biggest bank I’ve seen this season.” 

Hargrave stood for a moment behind the croupier. 
Trentino, who had not noticed his entrance, was watching 
his stakes with immovable face. Hargrave leaned for- 
ward. 

“ Banquo,” he announced. 

There was a little thrill round the table—an audible 
murmur of voices. The croupier, glancing up, and re- 
cognising Hargrave, looked across at Trentino, who made 
no immediate response. There was something more than 
ordinarily grim about the figure opposite—the figure of 
the man whom he had been silently praying might by 
this time be lying with a sheet over his face in that 
mysterious room of secrets. There was scarcely a person 
at the table who expected to see him accept the challenge. 
The throaty murmur of voices was followed by an intense 
silence as Trentino nodded almost imperceptibly. He 
dealt two cards to Hargrave and laid two in front of 
himself. + 

“Carte,” Hargrave demanded. 
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Trentino disclosed his own—a ten and a seven. He 
threw an eight across the table. Hargrave threw down 
two kings. 

“ Huit,” the croupier announced. 

This time there was no question of a throaty murmur; 
there was a babel of voices. Trentino sat quite still for 
a moment and Hargrave leaned across towards him. 

“Your luck this evening is not quite as usual,” he 
remarked. 

Trentino inclined his head politely. If ever murder 
lurked in a man’s eyes it looked out from his. 

“That may yet change,” he said. 

Hargrave strolled away with Violet by his side. They 
passed the Zrente et quarante table, and in the roulette- 
room Violet peered through a chink in the blind and 
looked downwards. She motioned to her companion with 
a gesture of ecstasy. A full, yellow moon was making 
fairyland of the little scene below; the harbour with its 
select company of lantern-hung yachts, the rock of Monaco 
opposite, the two light-houses, fantastic, like toys from a 
child’s playbox, the glittering expanse of sea beyond. 

“I wish,” she suggested wistfully, “that we might take 
the car and drive somewhere. Fancy what it would look 
like up at La Turbie.” 

It was absurd, Hargrave reflected for a minute, that 
he should even call himself a middle-aged man. The 
thrill of youth was in his veins as he thought of the 
possibilities of her suggestion, the certainty that she would 
be close to him, her arm through his, those lips whose 
fire he had denied himself, so eager to give, so impatient 
of his self-control. He dropped the blind with a little 
sigh. -~ 
“An enchanting idea,” he admitted, “but I think it 
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would scarcely afford an occasion for serious conversa- 
tion.” 

“Why should we talk seriously?” she demanded. “No 
one else does here. Why—why?” 

He looked down at her a little sadly. 

“You’re treating me like a child,” she exclaimed 
resentfully. “You always do. I am old enough to know 
what I want in life. I am tired of being treated like a 
sacred trust.” 

He led her away, his arm passed affectionately through 
hers. Even the sense of his touch soothed her, and her 
anger died away. Passing the middle roulette table, Har- 
grave came suddenly to a standstill, looking intently at 
the man who was playing for high stakes opposite. He 

was strong-jawed, with thick, black hair, keen eyes and a 
firm mouth. He sat with a pile of plaques before’ him 
and a somewhat obvious companion by his side. 

“There sits my executioner,” Hargrave confided in a 
whisper. 

“What do you say?” Violet asked curiously. “Who 
is the man opposite? You look as though you recognised 
him.” 

“The physician I went to in London,” Hargrave re- 
plied. “Horridge, his name is—Sir James Horridge. I 
am rather surprised to see him in this ga/ére though.” 

“So should I be if that were he,” Gorse remarked 
from behind. “Quite a remarkable likeness, I admit, but 4 

in that is no more Horridge than I am.” 3 
Hargrave glanced across the table once more as 
though to make sure. 
“Are you willing to bet upon it, Philip?” he 
asked. 
“Anything you like,” was the prompt reply. “I’ve 
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been a patient of Horridge’s—he knocked me off smoking 
for a month once. I’ve never quite forgiven him.” 

The man seemed to be suddenly conscious of their 
regard. He stared across at them with a frown. Then 
he gathered up his plaques and counters, stuffed them 
into his pocket, motioned to his companion and left the 
place. Violet tugged at Hargrave’s arm. 

“Go after him,” she begged. “You must have him 
come and see you. You must. Come along.” 

She dragged him off, but the room was crowded and 
before they could reach the other side the man and his 
companion had disappeared. They searched the three 
rooms and the bar in vain. Hargrave even descended the 
stairs and looked in the restaurant. When he returned 
there was a puzzled frown upon his forehead. 

“This becomes mysterious,” he declared. “Horridge 
evidently knew that we were talking about him and he 
has absolutely disappeared. Why he should want to avoid 
me I can’t imagine. I paid him the largest fee I have 
ever been asked for by a physician in my life.” 

“Wait a moment,” Gorse begged. “They seemed to 
know him over there.” 

He made his way to the chef who was seated behind 
the croupier close to where the man and the woman had 
been playing. He came back looking more puzzled than 
ever. 

“The chef knows nothing about him, except that he 
plays high,” he reported, “but he believes that his name 
is Horridge.” 

Hargrave nodded indifferently. 

“There was never any doubt about that,” he declared. 
“I don’t often make that sort of mistake.” 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


RETURNING from Mont Agel after a round of golf with 
Philip Gorse a day or two later, Hargrave, as he gazed 
idly down on to the panorama below, was more than ever 
impressed by the fantastic unreality of the whole place. 
The Casino with its grotesque lines, its florid ornamen- 
tation, its almost flaunting appeal to a certain tawdriness 
in life, seemed suddenly an impossible place; the life 
which centred around it artificial; the people, crawling 
about like ants below, not humans at all, creatures of 
travesty, puppets whose sense of the real things in life had 
departed. Philip Gorse found himself studying his friend’s 
expression with some apprehension. He himself, a born 
optimist, had never wholly accepted Hargrave’s grim pre- 
monitions as to his own fate. To-day for the first time 
there seemed to be indications of it in his appearance. 
His lean face with its coating of sunburn was still the 
face of a strong and healthy man, but there were tired 
lines about the mouth which were new; the weariness in 
his bearing and in his eyes seemed to speak of lessening 
strength. 

“You’ve had all that’s good for you of this place, old 
chap,” he remarked, a little abruptly. 

Hargrave withdrew his eyes from their downward 
gaze. 

“Where could you find a better,” he asked, “when 
one’s life’s work is finished? It rests with ourselves whether 
we make use of our opportunities for enjoyment or not. 
I expect I have tried to squeeze a little too much out of 
the hours. We all do that when our time is limited.” 
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“Tf I hear another word like that,” Philip Gorse said 
firmly, “I’m going to march you off to the local vet. He’s 
an excellent chap—can’t do you any harm—and you’re 
under a promise, you know.” 

Hargrave nodded. 

“Pve been rather hoping Pd come across Horridge 
again,” he remarked. 

“The Horridge who isn’t Horridge,” Gorse said stub- 
bornly. 

“So far as the Monte Carlo hotels are concerned,” 
Hargrave admitted, “he certainly hasn’t materialised. I’ve 
had the concierge at the Hötel de Paris inquire at all of 
them. I can’t see his name either as staying at Cannes 
or Nice. Yet I don’t make mistakes of that sort, you 
know, Gorse. That was the man who pocketed my notes 
and signed my death warrant.” 

“Not a word that you have told me sounds in the 
least like him,” Gorse persisted obstinately. “Why, he 
wouldn’t charge me a fee at all—laughed at me and 
shook hands when I offered it to him.” 

Hargrave abandoned the conversation. For the mo- 
ment it had ceased to interest him. 

“T couldn’t persuade Violet to come up this morning,” 
he remarked. 

“T hope it wasn’t because you were playing with me.” 

“Rubbish!” Hargrave exclaimed.. “If I don’t believe 
there are two people in the world she’d rather be with 
than you and me. As a matter of fact, she’s gone to see 
about her frock for the ball.” 

Gorse smiled indulgently. 

“It’s queer,” he reflected, “how often I find myself 
drifting into your attitude as regards Violet. She is a 
child in her tremendous capacity for enjoyment. But you 
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must never forget, Hargrave, I am perfectly certain of 
one thing, she has an equal capacity for the serious 
things.” 

“Some day,” Hargrave ventured, “you may put that 
to the proof, Philip.” 

Gorse shook his head. 

«I think not,” he said. “I think she knows, and to 
tell you the truth, I fancy that’s why she keeps away from 
me a little nowadays. She needn’t. I have seen the truth 

| about you and her. You’ve told me, like a pal. I’ve 
watched her—and I know. A sympathetic outlook on 
life, you know, Hargrave, helps one to understand. She is 
one of those rare women who could only care for one 
man. If even the worst were true about you, which I 
don’t believe, she’d never feel anything for anybody else 
but the second best.” 

Hargrave’s expression was troubled. His friend checked 
the words which were framing upon his lips. 

“That’s all right, old chap,” he continued affection- 
ately. “Those things are written. You couldn’t have 
made it any different. It’s been rather a knock for me— 
I could never pretend otherwise—but already I begin to 
see glimmerings of relief. If she had cared, or if I be- 
lieved that she could care, I should probably have been 
the happiest man in the world, but I wonder sometimes 
whether it would have been good for me, whether I 
shouldn’t sometimes have realised the selfishness of it. 
You see, a man in my position, Hargrave, presents him- 

self a little differently to all these suffering people in the 
world if he has a beautiful wife and a comfortable estab- 
lishment and is obviously radiantly happy. I don’t think 
—no, I’m sure,” he went on—‘“that I coyldn’t have kept 
my hold upon my people. The man who is suffering him- 
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self finds it hard to accept consolation from a too pros- 
perous, too happy fellow creature. They'll believe in me 
more now that I’ve had my knock.” 

Hargrave’s face softened as he looked at his friend. 

“You’d make one believe in the hereafter if anyone 
could,” he said gently. 

“I don’t know much about it myself,” Gorse replied. 
“I simply believe in following the best of what is in you, 
and hoping that it may lead us somewhere.” 

They finished their drive in an understanding silence. 
When they reached the villa they found Marston, more 
pink and white than ever, attired in spotless flannels with 
a flower in his buttonhole, waiting for a cocktail. 

“Come to make a last appeal?” Hargrave asked, as 
he sank into a chair. 

Marston shook his head. 

“T’ve given you up, Hargrave,” he declared. “You're 
too tough. I looked in to know about our plans for the 
ball to-night.” 

“Dinner at the Hötel de Paris,” Hargrave announced, 
“at nine o’clock. We want to get over to our box about 
half-past ten, and then let ourselves go.” 

“Pm for it,” Marston assented. “I shall have to quit 
in a day or two, so I want to make the most of my 
time.” 

“Its rather a pity,” Hargrave observed lightly, as he 
leaned back and sipped his cocktail, “that you did not 
choose this morning to present some new and pleasing 
argument on behalf of your scoundrel of a friend. I have 
been with Gorse here, and he is the most weakening in- 
fluence I know for a strong man.” 

“Trentino’s no more my friend than he is yours,” 
Marston replied, “but I don’t see any sense in bleeding 
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a human being to death, especially when it costs a quarter 
of a million to do it. You’ve given him the worst time of 
his life as it is.” 

“Yet one doesn’t let vermin escape from their trap 
when you’ve caught them,” Hargrave mused. 

“They tell me you’ve annexed his lady friend as well,” 
Marston observed, a little diffidently. 

“That was a paltry affair,’ Hargrave confessed, “of 
which I really am rather ashamed. I gave her dinner the 
night she broke with him at the Hötel de Paris. I haven’t 
seen her since, nor am I likely to any more, but on the 
other hand, my friend,” Hargrave went on, considering 
the matter of a second cocktail and deciding in the affırma- 
tive, “what about Trentino’s employing a clumsy gang of 
assassins to get rid of me?” 

“You haven’t any proof of that,” Marston argued. 

“J’ve all the proof a sensible person needs,” Hargrave 
insisted. “This fellow Hobson was his advance agent and 
in his confidence. What about the other night at the 
Sporting Club when I had that bullet within an inch of 
my head? Hobson never had the least idea of com- 
mitting suicide. It was a put-up job and a pretty clever 
one too.” 

Marston looked troubled. 

“Trentino had dismissed the fellow before that,” he 
protested. “They had had a row that evening. One 
reason why Hobson had gone up the pole.” 

“Sheer bluff,’ Hargrave retorted. “I’m not a sensa- 
tionalist, you know, Johnnie, and I saw the fellow when 
he was playing at being the demented ass deliberately 
swing away from the pistol himself and turn it towards me.” 

“Then it’s a damned rotten business,” Marston con- 
fessed. “I don’t know why you’ve kept it so quiet.” 
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“What’s the use of saying anything about it?” Har- 
grave pointed out. “The authorities have dealt with him. 
He pleaded poverty and went off with a viatique. The 
Chief of the Police came round to see me—heard rumours, 
I suppose, but I didn’t worry about it. It may be an 
Argentine’s way of trying to get a man, or rather his 
executors, to sell shares, but it doesn’t quite commend it- 
self to the disciples of Throgmorton Street.” 

“Tt seems incredible!” Marston admitted. “Anyhow, 
you know what the man is. He’d kill you if he could, 
of course—probably nine men out of ten would in his 
place.” 

“Were all uncivilised brutes, Johnnie,” Hargrave 
mused—“the best of us as well as the worst of us. I 
rather hate a man who employs agents though. Prejudice 
perhaps. Tell me, supposing I were to relent at the last 
moment, by what time must I sell him the shares?” 

“By to-morrow morning, to be on the safe side,” 
Marston replied. “We should have to cable to Buenos 
Ayres. Some of them are wanted here.” 

Hargrave lit a cigarette and rested his hand for a 
moment on Gorse’s shoulder. 

“You're a terrible fellow, Philip,” he said. “One of 
your secrets is that you never preach. You just act. Still, 
I haven’t made up my mind yet.” 

Violet drove up the avenue in a little voz/ure, with a 
box on the seat in front of her. She waved her hand 
and came swiftly up the steps towards them, leaving the 
grave-faced Andrews who had assisted her to alight to pay 
the vorture and collect her parcel. 

«I have the most wonderful frock,” she announced 
with enthusiasm. “I really believe when you see it you 
won’t want to dance with anyone else all the evening.” . 
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“I can quite believe it,” Hargrave answered. “But 
dare I risk making so many enemies?” 

“The third dance,” Marston insisted solemnly, “is 
mine.” 

“And the fourth mine,” Gorse added. 

“Agreed. But where have you been?” she asked the 
latter. “We’ve had no tennis for days.” 

“My mother hasn’t been quite so well,” Gorse ex- 
plained, “and I’ve a friend I had to go and see over at 
Bordighera. I’m coming to the dance though. One of 
my last efforts, alas! It isn’t a very good time of the 
year for me to be out long.” 

Violet sighed. 

“Don’t talk about going back,” she begged. “Fancy 
this coming to an end!” 

“Stop and lunch, you fellows,” Hargrave invited. 

Both had engagements. ‘They presently took their 
leave. Violet passed her arm through Hargrave’s as they 
turned the corner of the drive. 

“Let’s spend to-night pretending,” she begged. 

He held her hand affectionately. The depression which 
he had felt coming down the hill had vanished. 

“Why not?” he agreed. 

“Really pretending,” she insisted. “If the Marchesa 
is there, looking the most wonderful thing on earth, you 
won’t even see her. If the Princess comes to claim you, 
it will be too late. If Mademoiselle Diane sends you one 
of those hateful little notes, you must be firm.” 

“The fates are with us,” he confided. “I saw Nina 
di Bieni talking with Trentino last night, and I believe 
they’re going to make it up. Mademoiselle Diane has 
gone over to Cannes with the Duke, and the Princess— 
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she invites herself to dine, by the bye—is going to the 
ball with the potentates of the place.” 

Luncheon was announced. 

“Is Robert coming?” Hargrave asked as they rose. 

“He has gone to Beaulieu with Sadie,” she replied— 
“and those dear men wouldn’t stop. A Zete-@-iete luncheon! 
What fun!” 

She broke off suddenly. A familiar automobile with 
two men on the front, wearing the Putralka livery, had 
turned in at the gate. The Princess leaned a little for- 
ward to wave her hand. 


CHAPTER XXX 


Wır# the unexpected arrival of the Princess, Har- 
grave’s genius in all matters of social import asserted 
itself. He welcomed her, bareheaded, at the foot of the 
steps. 

“You do me great honour, Princess,” he said, as he 
assisted her to alight, and raised her fingers to his lips. 
“You are from Rome?” 

“And starving,” she answered. “We should have 
reached here last night, but for some slight mishaps. As 
it was, we only entered the harbour half an hour ago. I 
had wirelessed for the car and I was torn between two 
decisions. You see which way I leaned.” 

“Lunch is already served,” he told her. 

“And I have come straight from my cabin,” she con- 
fided. “The night was fairly pleasant. All that I need 


‚to restore me though is a glass of your wonderful white 


wine, and I hope one of your omelettes. The child is still 
with you, I see,” she went on in an undertone. 
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“Miss Martin remains, also her brother,” he said. 
“For luncheon we have only Miss Violet.” 

She sighed. 

“A téte-a-téte would have been wonderful,” she mur- 
mured—“but afterwards!” 

The Princess greeted Violet pleasantly and sank into 
her place at Hargrave’s right hand with a little gesture of 
relief. 

“I am a good sailor,” she said, “but a stable room, 
and such a room as this, gives me pleasure. Do not 
think me greedy, please,” she added, as she picked up 
the menu and studied it with the aid of a pendant eye- 
glass. “My chef on the yacht must leave. His cooking 
gives me no pleasure. Did I know, I wonder, when I 
made my decision, Hargrave, that your chef had decided 
upon omelette aux points d’asperge this morning—abso- 
lutely my favourite. I regret no longer leaving Fedora to 
await my return in vain.” 

Luncheon proceeded pleasantly. The Princess, with 
swift tact, had changed from French to English for Violet’s 
sake. 

“Fedora,” she declared, “is at her best when she dis- 
cusses you, Hargrave. You are apparently the most hope- 
ful study in her peculiar branch of psychics she has met 
with for ages. She declares that it is worth while to have 
travelled from Hungary to have met you. There is a 
word in your language, isn’t there—fey ?” 

“Tt exists without a doubt,” Hargrave confessed. 

“Then you, dear man,” the Princess continued, “are 
‘fey? As to what it means I am a little doubtful, but 
there is a link between you and another stage of existence 
to be apprehended by such people as Fedora, not by the 
world. Does it terrify you?” 
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“Not greatly.” 

“Nevertheless, it is rather alarming. Are you super- 
stitious, Miss Martin?” 

“Not about Sir Hargrave,” Violet replied firmly. 

“Fedora is so mysterious,” the Princess sighed. “I 
really cannot quite make out what this intimacy between 
Sir Hargrave and a future state means. At first I believe 
she found it sinister. Since then she herself seems doubt- 
ful. On one point she is decided: no outside agency can 
harm you. To hear her rhapsodise sometimes one would 
think that assassins had been on your track. You need 
not be disturbed; Miss Martin,” the Princess added, notic- 
ing Violet’s startled expression. ‘These assassins, accord- 
ing to Fedora, have not been able to and will not be able 
to do any harm. Not until some crisis happens in your 
life, which at the present moment Fedora is probably 
worrying. about with two or three Rosicrucian books, 2 
crystal and a few other impedimenta, will you be able to 
lose at cards, with my sex, or in any other enterprise. 
But I am afraid this bores you, Hargrave.” 

“I find it immensely interesting,” he assured her. 

“Then it bores me,” she declared. “Tell me what has 
happened in Monte Carlo whilst I have been away.” 

“Naturally nothing,” he answered. 

“You ought certainly to have been a diplomat,” she 
told him. “You would have made a successful ambassa- 
dor to one of those countries where the Prime Minister’s 
mistress rules and the Queen is complaisant.” 

“Those countries do not exist any longer,” Hargrave 
complained. 

“Their time will come again,” the Princess predicted. 

“But mine will not,” he sighed. “There’s very little 
use starting a new career on the wrong side of forty.” 
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“On the contrary,” she rejoined, “I have a theory 
that at forty the really adventurous stage of a man’s life 
begins. He has lost the callowness of youth, he has the 
experience which attracts. He has made up his mind 
what it is he wants. He is still young enough to appre- 
ciate it. It interests me, Hargrave, to know that forty is 
your age, especially when I consider how Fedora is worry- 
ing about you.” 

She regarded him for a moment or two almost affec- 
tionately. 

“Yes,” she repeated, half to herself, “forty for a man 
is the age of crisis. Do you feel that?” 

“T have felt it coming on for weeks,” he replied. “My 
birthday will be the first of next month.” 

“We must celebrate,” she said. 

“In the meanwhile,’ he ventured, “what about 
Rome?” 

Her face was for a moment clouded. 

“There were complications,” she admitted. “Rome 
we must discuss a little later. I came here, in fact, to 
ask your advice.” 

With the coffee, Violet passed silently from the room. 
The Princess watched her departure approvingly. 

“She is well-bred and comme il faut, your protégée,” 
she remarked, “although if you were a different sort of 
man I should say that she was far too attractive to be 
your guest here. I have not, however, the foolish jealousies 
of other women. You have appreciated that, I trust, my 
friend.” 

“J have never discovered anything small about you, 
Stéphanie,” he told her, “but with reference to my guest 
—my ward, I might call her——” 

“We talk of lesser things later,” she interrupted. “I 
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come direct to you from Rome, Hargrave, and I bring 
tidings which are not good.” 

Hargrave looked up quickly. She leaned across the 
table and laid her hand upon his arm, a touch that was 
almost a caress. Her eyes looked into his sorrowfully— 
such beautiful eyes they were, of the deeper shade of 
violet with a little fleck almost of purple in their inner 
depths. 

“I cannot blame the Prince,” she continued. “He is 
a proud man and the Putralkas have never tolerated di- 
vorce. He lives according to his lights. Heaven knows 
that in any ordinary world I need only point to a year of 
his life and the civil courts would give me such liberty 
as I chose, but amongst us other ideas prevail. He has 
forestalled me in Rome. I did my best, but in vain. I 
may live the life, it seems, of those others—the life of a 
wanton, if I will—but I may not choose a man I care for 
and take his name.” 

Hargrave was silent. It all seemed so much like an 
echo of an existence that had passed. For years, society 
in Paris and the Riviera and Italy had taken it for granted 
that he and Stéphanie Putralka were in love with each 
other, that at some day or other must come a crisis in 
their affairs. And until this year, Hargrave wondered, 
startled to find how familiar the idea was, whether he too 
had not taken it for granted, whether, if it were not for 
the coming of Violet, he would not have listened to the 
Princess’ story with different feelings. He remembered the 
time, as he sat there, when he had pleaded with her 
earnestly enough for a little more kindness, and all that 
she had asked for was time. He found himself speculat- 
ing as to what he would have done if she had come back 
to him radiant and offered him her future. 
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“We go to your little salon,” she suggested, rising. 
“Your servants will be here.” 

They passed into the smaller apartment. Hargrave 
attended her with cushions, placed a small table with 
cigarettes near her and generally devoted himself to her 
comfort. She drew him down by her side and kept his 
hand in hers. 

“So, my friend, you see,” she said, “there comes now 
a crisis in our affairs. I have not spared words with my 
husband. He came on board the yacht the morning I left 
Civita Vecchia, and I spoke to him plainly. ‘You have 
the power it appears, I told him, ‘to keep me bearing 
your name, to prevent my seeking that freedom to which 
my eight years of lonely life would seem to entitle me, 
but you cannot control my fidelity.” 

“And what did he say to that?” Hargrave asked. 

“He only smiled—that quiet, maddening smile of his. 
‘Stéphanie,’ he said, ‘I do not need to control that. Your 
pride is my surest ally.’” 

“His point of view,” Hargrave remarked, “seems in- 
genious but a little selfish.” 

“Not only that,” she said, “but it forces me into a 
position where I too must be selfish, or I must make a 
sacrifice. Last night the wind fell and I sat on deck in 
a sheltered corner, alone with myself and the stars, and 
I faced this matter out. I asked myself where really lay 
my obligations and I came to a certain decision. It was 
a cowardly one, perhaps, but it has logic, it has a certain 
amount of justice. Can you divine it, I wonder?” 

“How should I?” he answered gravely. 

“] decided,” she went on, “to tell you everything and 
to let you choose. Do not speak in a hurry, please,” she 
begged. “Do not answer me to-day or to-morrow. I have 
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never, it is true, dreamed of taking a lover, and yet I 
always knew that if ever I did, it would be you. Now I 
am forced into this position. If there is to be anything 
of happiness in my life, of companionship, of love, it must 
come with sacrifice, and it must come through you. Do 
not for a moment think that it is not in my mind that I 
owe you much. You have given me many years of devo- 
tion and asked very little in return. The time has come 
when if you ask for more, it is yours.” 

“At a price,” he murmured. 

“It is a side of the question,” she admitted gravely, 
“which cannot be ignored. At the price of many things 
which I have held dear in life—the price of my pride, of 
that inner consciousness with oneself—would one call it 
‘self-respect’? The price of much which has seemed 
precious to me. I think you, dear Hargrave, know whether 
you can make these things seem like trifles. I, perhaps, 
can only wonder and hope.” 

A servant raised the curtains and ventured upon an 
announcement. 

“Her Highness is being inquired for on the telephone 
from the villa. Her Highness’ automobile has re- 
turned.” 

` Hargrave waved the man away. The Princess rose to 
her feet. 

“So I leave you, my friend,” she said, as she walked 
by his side out on to the terrace, “to the consideration of 
a new problem. I have never at any moment pictured 
myself in the position to which your answer may bring 
me, but in this problem someone must suffer. I have a 
feeling that it ought not to be you, dear Hargrave. I have 
a feeling that I have done well in leaving it for you to 
decide.” 
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-- They came upon Violet on the terrace and the Prin- 
cess spoke a few charming words to her. Then she raised 
her fingers to Hargrave’s lips and departed with a wave 
of the hand. He looked after her thoughtfully; Violet, a 
little jealously. 

“I am becoming a seer,” she sighed—“a prophetess, 
like those women in the Bible. I believe that she too 
cares.” 


d CHAPTER XXXI 


HARGRAVE took a step forward to meet the Comtesse 
Fayaldi as she swept up the lounge of the Hôtel de Paris 
that evening and joined the little group who were as- 
| sembled for dinner. 

“And Stephanie?” he asked, as he bent over her 
fingers. 

l “Presents her excuses,” the Comtesse answered. “She 
l is fatigued with her journey. It is necessary that she 
visits the bali, but she prefers until then to rest.” 

Hargrave had an inspiration. 
| “At your advice, Comtesse?” y 

She looked up at him with interest. 

“How clever of you,” she admitted; “at my ad- 
vice.” 

They trooped in to dinner presently; a very juvenile 
party, as it happened, and a light-hearted one. The Com- 
tesse Fayaldi, who sat on Hargrave’s right, was unusually 
animated. She devoted the greater part of her conversa- 
tion, however, to Pellingham who sat on her other side. 
It was only towards the close of dinner that she attempted 
anything of serious conversation with her host. 

“Do you not think,” she asked him, under her breath, 
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“that I did well to advise Stéphanie to remain at home 
to-night?” 

Hargrave was a little startled; involuntarily he glanced 
towards Violet, met her watching eyes and returned her 
smile. The Comtesse tapped him lightly on the knuckles 
with her fan. 

“Alas,” she confided, “it is the hard task of those 
who see more than others in this world sometimes to 
preach wisdom and give sorrow to their dearest friends. 
I have tried to persuade Stéphanie to come to Egypt with 
me on Thursday.” 

“To Egypt?” he repeated. “Isn’t this rather sudden?” 

“A decision of that sort must be taken suddenly,” the 
Comtesse declared. “It was arranged between us that 
whilst she made up her mind I should say nothing of this 
to you. You observe I break my word. I break it de- 
liberately because even those who see most clearly in life 
may sometimes make mistakes. I would not have the ruin 
of her happiness upon my shoulders even though I saved 
her pride.” 

“You are a very wonderful woman,” Hargrave said 
with conviction. 

“I have a gift,” she admitted—“a gift which brings 
me as much sorrow as happiness. There are not many 
people in life upon whom one can exercise it. The occasion 
arises but seldom. When it does, however, it is to be made 
use of. Stephanie is my dearest friend, and next to her 
sense of honour, I think her pride is the most precious 
thing in life to her. Such a blow to that as she might 
receive under certain circumstances from your hands would 
be a blow from which she would not easily recover. I 
want to save her that, if I can.” 

“Are you in her confidence?” Hargrave asked. 
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“I do not need to be,” the Comtesse answered. “I 
know.” 

The room was crowded and with the ball before them 
no one cared to dance. After dinner they made their way 
up to the Sporting Club for half an hour. Hargrave, with 
Violet, Philip and Amy Gorse, Pellingham and the Com- 
tesse, and a little crowd of other guests stood round the 
tables. 

“How are finances?” Hargrave asked the girls between 
whom he was standing. “Do you want me to win some 
money for you?” 

“I feel really,” Violet acknowledged, “that I haven't 
a want in the world. I think I’d rather you didn’t play 
to-night. There’s something,” she went on, “about your 
always winning which almost frightens me.” 

Amy Gorse laughed. 

“Violet, how stupid you are!” she protested. “If a 
man can win here, why not? They take enough out of 
us. Please play a little for both of us, Sir Hargrave. I 
shall give you ten louis—all I can afford.” 

Hargrave accepted the money gravely. 

“I shall take the liberty,” he said, “of adding a trifle 
to it and also something for you, Violet. As you say, it is 
monotonous, but the bank’s money is always worth hav- 
ing.” 

With a mzöle’s worth of plaques, he commenced to play. 
One or two of the spectators watched him enviously. 

“Tt is the monsieur who never loses,” one woman 
whispered. 

“Follow his game,” another one advised her friend. 
“Wherever he puts his stake it will win.” 

Hargrave backed a number and two transversals. The 
ball spun. He lost. He only smiled. It had happened 
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before the first time. He staked again and lost. Again, 
with the same result. Amy Gorse sighed. 

“Our money seems to be going,” she remarked. 

Hargrave was watching the ball with the somewhat 
puzzled air of the habitual winner who strikes a streak of 
ill fortune. He doubled his stakes, and lost again. A fit 
of uncertainty seized him. He handled his plaques without 
confidence. Suddenly he looked up at the Comtesse 
Fayaldi, who had slipped into the vacant place by his side. 
She was watching him with a curious expression in her 
face. As his last stake was swept away she took him by 
the arm and led him into the background. 

“Well, Comtesse,” he said, “you will no longer accuse 
me of being ‘fey’ You see what has arrived. My luck 
has gone.” : 

She looked at him intently. He had never before 
realised the smallness and delicacy of her features com- 
pared with the size of her eyes. She seemed to be search- 
ing his face for something she failed to find, and her 
interest seemed altogether disproportionate with the oc- 
casion. 

“Something has gone from you,” she confided, “I don’t 
know what it is, but you have lost something. It comes 
with that of which I spoke to Stéphanie. I advise you 
not to play.” 

“But, Comtesse,” he protested, “I am entrusted with 
the task of winning a little money for two impecunious 
young women. I cannot disappoint them.” 

“You had better give them what you can afford,” she 
advised. “You will not win it by any game of chance.” 

“Why do you say that?” Hargrave demanded. “Only 
a little time ago you assured me that I could not lose.” 

He suddenly felt her fingers upon his wrist. They were 
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as cold as ice. For an appreciable period of time she said 
nothing. Then she turned away. 

“Something has gone,” she insisted. “You will not 
win again. You have lost something, and perhaps gained 
something. I was right about Stéphanie. I shall see that 
she comes to Egypt.” 

She made her way back to rejoin a group of acquaint- 
ances with whom she had been speaking. Hargrave re- 
turned to the others of his party. Curiously enough, he 
was rather nettled. 

“Madame, the soothsayer,” he observed, “thinks that I 
have lost the power of winning. We shall see.” 

He changed a packet of mille notes. In a quarter of 
an hour not a louis remained. The two girls watched him, 
dismayed. 

“Come along to the chemin de fer table,” he invited 
them. “Your capital is still intact. I have been playing 
with my own to test my luck. At chemin de fer I must win.” 

“Why do you go on playing?” Violet protested. “We 
were only joking, Amy and I.” 

“Please don’t try any more,” Amy Gorse begged. 
“Your luck has gone, somehow or other. You will only 
lose a lot of money, and it doesn’t matter a bit about us.” 

_ “J am curious,” Hargrave admitted. “I want to try this 
thing out.” 

They made their way to the chemin de fer room. The 
big table, however, was so crowded that even Hargrave 
found it impossible to get near. They wandered down the 
room and a watchful attendant offered a place at one of 
the smaller tables. Hargrave seated himself and the two 
girls stood behind. It was not until his left-hand neighbour 
had thrown in the money for his bank that Hargrave re- 
cognised Trentino. 

Prodigals of Monte Carlo 17 
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“Une banque de vingt-cing louis,” the croupier an= 
nounced. 

Hargrave tapped the table and Trentino with impassive 
face dealt the cards. He looked inquiringly at Hargrave, 
who shook his head and threw a natural eight upon the 
table. Trentino turned up his cards slowly. The first was 
a ten, the second a nine. Hargrave counted out the money 
and again the croupier made his monotonous announce- 
ment. 

“Suivi,” Hargrave responded. 

He found himself with two tens, demanded a card 
and was given another ten. Trentino threw down a six. 
The faintest of smiles was parting his lips. Again the 
cards were dealt. Hargrave drew one and found himself 
with a seven. Trentino hesitated. He held a five and his 
draw was à volonté. He elected to draw and turned up 
a three. Hargrave paid, and rose to his feet. 

“Once more?” Trentino invited. 

Hargrave shook his head. 

“Congratulations,” he said. “I fancy that your luck 
may have changed.” 

Violet was alone with him for a moment whilst they 
waited for the cars. She suddenly grasped his hand. 

“Do you know, I think it’s wonderful!” she exclaimed. 
“I like it. I think it’s amazing. I hated that luck of yours. 
There was something wrong about it.” 

“As a matter of fact,” he confided, taking her arm as 
the car drew up, “Madame la Comtesse has lost all interest 
in me. She declared that I was no longer ‘fey.’” 
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CHAPTER XXXII 


Harcrave, as he took his place in the box with the 
rest of his guests, leaned back in his chair and looked out 
upon the indubitably brilliant scene, felt some faint return 
of the morning’s depression. The dancing had already 
begun, but it was impeded by the large number of people 
crowding the place for seats to view the spectacles. It 
seemed to him that there were others there, tired even as 
he was, that the whole much-advertised phantasmagoria 
of hilarity was struggling against a surfeit of pleasure, 
that the real light-heartedness of expectancy, savouring 
life and finding it good, was absent. Violet alone was one 
of the noticeable exceptions. She rose to her feet with 
joy when Hargrave invited her to dance, and moved as 
though her feet scarcely touched the ground. 

“I am so happy to-night,” she declared. “I have the 
feeling that something has happened, that all this is going 
to turn into something real.” 

“I wonder why to-night, of all nights,’ he re- 
flected. 

“I don’t know what started it,” she answered. “The 
Princess not coming to dinner, perhaps, and then I was 
glad you lost at roulette.” 

“It was your loss too,” he reminded her. 

“T don’t mind about that,” she said. “I can’t help 
it, but there does seem to have been something uncanny 
about the way you gambled and always won.” 

“You're not suggesting any unpleasant associations in 
connection with me, I trust?” 

“Of course not. Only they say that so many unhappy 
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or unfortunate people, the people upon whose lives some 
curse lies, are always lucky at games of chance.” 

“You’ve been talking to Fedora Fayaldi, or else you’ve 
been imbibing some of the superstitions of the place,” he 
told her. 

“Perhaps so,” she confessed. “I suppose we all do 
get a little fanciful here.” 

“Even in this, your paradise?” 

“Even in paradise, I suppose there are by-ways if one 
chooses to look for them.” 

Dancing became a farce and they returned presently 
to the box, thronged now with visitors. There was a ballet 
to watch upon the stage, champagne being served at every 
possible corner, dancing ex masse to the strains of music 
almost drowned by the clamour of voices. As a spectacle 
it became more and more marvellous every moment. 

“Come and jog around,” Pellingham invited Violet. 

She shook her head. 

“A little later, please.” 

“The crowd will only get worse,” he protested. 

“To tell you the truth,” she confided, “I want to keep 
my frock all right until after supper-time. Then I shan’t 
mind so much what happens to it.” 

“You’re always avoiding me,” he grumbled. “I couldn’t 
propose to you in that seething mob.” 

“I should almost have to accept you for your courage, 
if you did,” she laughed. “What is it, Robert?” she added, 
leaning towards him as he struggled into the box. 

“Can you come out for a moment?” he begged. “I 
want you to meet Sadie’s father—Mr. Wegges, you know. 
I haven’t been able to tell him yet,” he explained, dropping 
his voice, “that you’re not my sister, and they think it 
queer that they’ve seen nothing of you.” 
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Violet resigned herself. She stepped out of the box 
and laid her hand upon Robert’s arm. 

“T hope you’re going to be sensible about Sadie,” she 
said. 

“Oh, I’m sensible enough,” he interrupted, a little rue- 
fully. “I think Sadie’s the most attractive thing I know. 
Old man Wegges is the difficulty. He can’t forget that 
he’s worth a few million dollars. However, he seems a 
decent old chap, and Sir Hargrave has promised to 
help.” 

They found Mr. Wegges and Sadie at a spot which 
had been indicated. The former shook hands with Violet 
impressively. 

“I told this young man here, Miss Martin,” he an- 
nounced, “and Sadie too, that I had to shake hands with 
you before the evening was finished.” 

“I’m very glad to meet you,” Violet assured him. 
“You’ve all been very kind to Robert.” 

“Let’s get out of this and have a bottle,’ Mr. Wegges 
proposed. “Have you had supper yet, Miss Martin?” 

“Not yet. We’re going to wait until two o’clock, I 
think.” 

“Well, we might have just a bite first,” Mr. Wegges 
suggested. “There isn’t a table to be had here for love 
or money, but I know a place only a few yards ff.” 

“If it’s outside, I don’t think I can go, thanks,” Violet 
demurred. “The others will be wondering what’s become 
of me.” 

“I guess you'll be all right with Sadie and me, not to 
mention your brother,” Mr. Wegges insisted cheerfully. “We 
won’t keep you a quarter of an hour. I want us all to 
have a little talk together.” 

There was no resisting Robert’s imploring glance, so 
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they made their way to the entrance. Mr. Wegges handed 
Violet into a waiting automobile and seemed to be on 
the point of following her himself when he changed his 
mind. 

“You’d better get in with your sister, young man. 
The chauffeur knows where to go to.” 

“Can’t we have Sadie with us?” Robert ventured. 

“J guess her mother wants her for a moment,” Mr. 
Wegges replied. “We shall all meet in two minutes.” 

The door was banged to and closed with a little click. 
The car rolled off. Violet leaned back in her place. 

“I don’t really like leaving,” she confessed. “You 
must promise not to stay more than half an hour, Robert.” 

“Word of honour,” he answered cheerfully. 

“You're really in earnest, then, about Sadie?” she 
asked. “Isn’t she just a little young?” 

“She doesn’t think so,” he replied, “and that sort are 
better married young, anyway. Yes,.I’m gone on her all 
right, Violet. She isn’t so serious as you, but she under- 
stands me all right. The old man’s been rather sniffy up 
till now, but it seems to me to-night that he’s coming 
round.” 

Violet leaned forward. 

“Aren’t we going rather a long way?” she observed. 

“I don’t know where we're going,” Robert admitted. 
“The old man was rather mysterious about it. I think 
he’s got some sort of a surprise for us.” 

“Why, we’re right up in Beau Soleil!” Violet ex- 
claimed. “And the man’s driving much too fast. Were 
past all the restaurants. Do ask him where we're 
going.” 

There was no speaking tube, and when Robert tried 
to open the window he found it impossible. He tapped 
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at the glass in front. The chauffeur, by whose side 
another man was seated, took no notice. A vague 
uneasiness seized Violet. She tried her own window in 
vain, knocked frantically upon the glass without attract- 
ing the slightest attention. Then she looked at Robert 
with an air of sudden terror. 

“What does this mean?” she demanded. “You must 
have known, Robert. Where are we going?” 

“T swear to God that I haven’t the slightest idea,” he 
declared with obvious sincerity. “I can’t make out what 
the man’s up to.” 

He banged at the window and shouted, in vain. They 
were mounting the hill now to the Upper Corniche and 
travelling at a furious rate. 

“Robert, you must have some idea what this means,” 
Violet persisted passionately. 

“I swear to God I haven’t,” he protested. “Old man 
Wegges was just a little more civil to me than usual this 
evening. I dined with them before we came on to the 
ball, and when he saw you in the box he suddenly in- 
sisted upon knowing you. It must be a joke on us, Violet. 
It couldn’t be anything else but a joke.” 

She made no reply. She had been tugging at the 
door again, but finally abandoned the effort. She leaned 
back in her corner. Her brain was working. 

“Tell me, Robert, isn’t Mr. Wegges Mr. Trentino’s 
attorney?” 

“Yes,” Robert assented. “They came over from New 
York together. Why?” 

“I don’t know,” she replied. “I can’t make it out, of 
course, but this man Trentino and Sir Hargrave are ene- 
mies.” 

“TI don’t see what that’s got to do with it,” Robert 
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declared, mystified. “I know that they’re enemies in busi- 
ness, but where do we come in?” 

“I might,” she reflected, shivering a little. 

They were nearing Eze and the car suddenly turned 
off the main road and climbed a steep, rough avenue. 
They passed through a plantation of pine trees, emerged 
again, and drew up before a large villa. The chauffeur 
descended and unlocked the door of the car. His com- 
panion, a tall, powerful-looking man, stood by his side. 
The front door had been opened, and Nina di Bieni, 
with a mantilla thrown over her head, came down the 4 
steps. 

“How nice of you both to come to my supper party,” 
she said. “Please hurry inside. It is cold here.” 

“Thank you,” Violet replied. “I do not wish to come 
inside. I had no idea that we were coming here. I ought 
not to have left the ball at all and I wish to return at 
once.” 

“] hope,” Nina begged, “that you are going to be 
sensible. You can do no earthly good by making trouble. 
Will you please come in for a little time? If you don’t 
you will be carried.” 

Violet hesitated with her foot upon the step. For one 
moment she thought of a wild rush down the avenue. 
Then she recognised the hopelessness of any such idea. 
Robert, however, suddenly struck the nearest man and 
tried to dart past him. In a moment he was on his back. 
The chauffeur stooped down and picked him up as though 
he had been a baby. 

“Quite useless, that sort of thing,” the Marchesa ob- 
served. “Nothing is going to happen to you so ug as 
you behave nicely. Please enter.” 

Reluctantly Violet followed her hostess, Robert was 
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deposited breathless in the hall. The Marchesa gave 
some brief instructions and he was presently ushered 
upstairs. 

“We will go into my little sitting-room,” she added, 
turning to Violet. “There we can talk for a time—until 
things happen.” 

“What things are going to happen?” Violet de- 
manded. 

“Ah, my dear,” Nina de Bieni replied, “that depends 
upon how reasonable our friend—alas, our very hard- 
hearted, obstinate friend—Sir Hargrave—may be.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


Ir was some time before Hargrave felt any real alarm 
at Violet’s absence from the box. When, however, he 
gathered from various sources that Philip Gorse, Pellingham 
and Marston had spent some time searching for her in 
vain, that she was nowhere on the floor amongst the 
dancers, he was instantly aware of a thrill of acute though 
undefined apprehension. He left the box and was start- 
ing to search on his own account when he felt a touch 
upon his arm. He turned sharply round and looked into 
the heavy-jowled but not ill-natured countenance of Mr. 
Daniel Wegges. 

“Pd like a word with you, Sir Hargrave,” the latter 
announced. 

“Later on,” was the curt reply. “I’m looking for 
someone.” 

“Maybe I could help in that search,’ Mr. Wegges 
confided. 

Hargrave, who had half turned away, swung around. 
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For a moment Mr. Wegges flinched. There was some- 
thing very menacing in Hargrave’s manner. 

“Ts this another of Trentino’s games?” he de- 
manded. 

Mr. Wegges, with professional caution, admitted no- 
thing. 

“Maybe I have an idea where the young lady could 
be found,” was as far as he cared to commit himself. 

“Get on with it,’ Hargrave enjoined impatiently. 
“What’s the next move?” 

“I have an automobile right outside,” the attorney 
indicated, pointing to the entrance. “If you like to come 
along with me now without a word to any of your friends, 
I guess we can fix things up all right.” 

Hargrave reflected swiftly. 

“The cards are in your hands for the moment,” he 
admitted. “I’m ready.” 

Mr. Wegges piloted him towards the waiting auto- 
mobile and they commenced to climb out of Monte 
Carlo. 

“Where are we going to?” Hargrave demanded. 

Mr. Wegges produced a cigar and lit it. His fingers 
which held the match were not quite steady. 

“Excuse my smoking,” he begged. “This sort of 
business is rather out of my line.” 

“You keep within the law as a rule?” Hargrave sug- 
gested drily. 

“T haven’t stepped outside it yet, in the present in- 
stance,” was the earnest retort. “My client is all for a 
friendly settlement. If that can’t be arrived at—well, so 
far as I’m concerned, I step right out. When it comes to 
law-breaking, I’m through. That’s clearly understood be- 
tween Trentino and myself.” 
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“Abduction is generally considered to be an offence 
against the law,” Hargrave observed. 

“There has been no abduction,” Mr. Wegges an- 
nounced emphatically. “The young lady accepted with 
pleasure my invitation to a supper party. She went of her 
own free will, and I guess she’ll come away all right when 
were through.” 

“I think I can imagine where we're going to,” Har- 
grave remarked, glancing through the window. 

He leaned a little forward, his long frame tense. 
Wegges divined his half-formed intention and laid his 
hand upon his arm soothingly. 

“I wouldn’t do anything rash, if I were you,” he 
begged earnestly. “Andrea Trentino’s a dangerous man 
at all times, but he’s a tiger to-night. You don’t want to 
bring any trouble upon the young lady.” 

“Got a daughter of your own, haven’t you, Mr. 
Wegges?” Hargrave inquired. 

“I have, sir, and don’t you think I’m in any plot to 
bring harm upon your ward,” was the earnest reply. “My 
job is to smooth things over so that no trouble comes to 
anyone. That’s why I’m in this business.” 

They turned off the main road up the avenue. 

“I thought so,” Hargrave muttered to himself. “These 
women never forgive.” 

The door of the villa was opened almost as the car 
came to a standstill A man who might have been a 
servant but who wore no livery ushered them in. Har- 
grave caught a glimpse of two more men in the back- 
ground. 

“Will you step right in here,” Mr. Wegges invited, 
opening the door. “I guess well find Trentino wait- 
ing.” 


oe 
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The room was one used by Nina di Bieni as a boudoir, 
fantastic in its decorations and filled with feminine trifles. 
Trentino was seated at a table upon which were writing 
materials and several documents. He looked up as Har- 
grave entered, but neither rose to his feet nor offered any 
form of salutation. Nothing but a flash in his black eyes 
betrayed his satisfaction. 

“You are just in time, Sir Hargrave,” he said, “to 
sign your name to this document.” 

Hargrave selected a comfortable chair, took the docu- 
ment into his hand and read it through. 

“I see,” he murmured. “I am to consent to sell you 
sixty thousand shares in the O.P. Trust at to-days market 
price. A little severe, that, isn’t it? I gave a great deal 
more for them.” 

Trentino smiled coldly. 

“You could have had better terms yesterday,” he said. 
“I offered you far better terms last week. Conditions now 
are a little changed.” 

“In what respect?” Hargrave demanded. 

Trentino’s hand toyed with the drawer of the writing 
table. 

“We have a hostage.” 

“Do I understand your threat to be that if I decide 
not to let you have the shares, you intend to inflict some 
personal harm upon Miss Martin?” Hargrave inquired. 

The attorney rose to his feet, but Trentino waved him 
back to silence. 

“Mr. Wegges,” he explained, “is not in this particular 
business. Between you and me there need be nothing but 
plain words. If I can’t get those shares’ from you, I am 
broke. And if I go broke, I shall qualify for the little 
cemetery you know of down below. That being so, what 
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does it matter what I do before I depart? I should take 
good care not to leave the whole game in your hands.” 

“In plain words,” Hargrave insisted, “harm would 
come to the young lady.” 

“Ves,” 

The monosyllable was full of menace. Hargrave con- 
sidered the situation. Trentino’s hand resting inside the 
drawer, was probably grasping the butt of an unseen 
weapon, and Trentino in wilder days had possessed the 
reputation of being a quick man with a gun. Hargrave 
himself was naturally unarmed. Standing on duty by the 
door was the very muscular servant who had let them in, 
and outside were at least two men. Actual resistance was 
out of the question. 

“Where is the young lady?” Hargrave demanded. 

“In the next room,” Trentino replied. “You can see 
her if you wish to.” 

“I do wish to.” 

At a sign from Trentino the manservant drew aside 
a curtain and threw back the communicating door, dis- 
closing the interior of a small salon. There was a table 
laid for supper at which the Marchesa and Violet were 
seated, with a maid in attendance. Violet waved her hand 
as she recognised Hargrave. 

“Isn’t it too absurd?” she exclaimed. “All the same, 
I’m glad to see you. Do lets get back as soon as we 
can.” 

“Well be off in a few minutes,” Hargrave promised. 
“You’re all right, are you?” 

“Of course I am,” she replied. “The Marchesa is too 
good a hostess, though. I am afraid I shall have no ap- 
petite for our supper when we get back. By the bye, 
where’s Robert?” 
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“Your brother,” the Marchesa explained, turning half 
around in her chair, “was a little unruly. We had to ask 
him to wait upstairs. Presently we will send and have 
him down.” 

“And is that Mr. Wegges I see in there?” Violet went 
on. “Mr. Wegges, I am ashamed of you. The father of 
a nice girl like Sadie shouldn’t tell lies.” 

Mr. Wegges wiped his forehead. Before he could 
reply, however, the doors were — back. Hargrave re- 
turned to his chair. 

“Well,” he said deliberately, “up till now I think that 
I have been holding the cards against you, Trentino. At 
the present moment I must admit that you are one up. 
What guarantee have I, supposing I sign this order to sell, 
that we shall be allowed to depart without molestation?” 

“That’s where I come in,” Mr. Wegges affirmed eagerly. 
“I will guarantee that you go right out of here the mo- 
ment that paper’s signed—you and the young lady and 
the young man upstairs.” 

Hargrave took up the pen. Then he turned his head 
towards the window. Trentino too was listening. There 
was a startled look upon his face. 

“You didn’t let him speak to anyone?” he demanded 
of Wegges. 

“Not a soul,” was the emphatic reply. “My God, 
what’s that outside? It’s a car!” 

Trentino leaned forward, his hand once more in the 
drawer. 

“Sign!” he shouted to Hargrave. “Or, by God, well 
both go out!” 

Hargrave remained without moving. He looked steadily 
across the table. 

“On the whole,” he said quietly, “I think that I 
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will wait for a moment. I dislike being hurried in this 
manner.” 

Trentino remained motionless. His right hand came 
out from the drawer, empty. Voices could be distinctly 
heard now in the hall. The door was thrown unwillingly 
open, and Gorse and Pellingham entered together. They 
looked round the room in astonishment. 

“What's it all mean?” Gorse asked quickly. “Are 
you all right, Hargrave? Where’s Violet?” 

“In the next room,” Hargrave replied. “Were all 
right. It’s just a new-fashioned sort of supper party of 
the Marchesa’s, only we don’t seem to have quite tumbled 
to the spirit of the thing. How did you get here?” 

“Young Martin came rushing into the ball like a mad- 
man about twenty minutes ago,” Philip replied. “Seems 
he was in the game here, but cut up rough and was locked 
into a room. He scrambled down from the window, ran 
to La Turbie and hired a car. I’ve sent him back to the 
villa with a sprained wrist.” 

“Good for Robert!” Hargrave murmured. “That lets 
him out.” 

“Is it a hold-up?” Pellingham demanded. 

“Something of the sort,” Hargrave acquiesced. “It 
nearly came off too.” 

“Weve got a couple of gendarmes outside,” Gorse 
announced. “Do we want them in?” 

Hargrave shook his head. Mr. Wegges suddenly inter- 
vened. 

“You gentlemen who perhaps don’t know the rights 
of this matter between my client, Andrea Trentino, and 
Sir Hargrave Wendever, will you give me your attention 
for a moment. Sir Hargrave, to revenge himself for a 
fancied wrong to an old friend, has driven my client, Mr. 
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Trentino here, who is a man of wealth and good repute, 
into such a position that he can ruin him. It hasn’t been 
a fair fight. I say to Sir Hargrave’s face that it’s been an 
unfair and disreputable piece of business. You gentlemen 
call this a hold-up. Perhaps it is. The young lady was 
invited up here to a quiet supper party. She came will- 
ingly. It is true she didn’t know why, but she came. Sir 
Hargrave was brought up here, offered his choice of selling 
the shares he ought to have parted with long ago, or of 
running the risk of what might happen to the girl. This 
is just where I’ve got something to say, though. I’m too 
well known in New York to run any risks, and I want you 
to see this.” 

He first of all drew out the drawer into which Tren- 
tino’s hand had strayed, and disclosed the fact that it 
was empty. 

“There isn’t a gun in the place,” he declared. “I saw 
to that. Furthermore, listen to this document which Tren- 
tino signed before I joined in the business.” 

He produced a paper from his pocket and read: 


“On my word of honour, I promise Daniel Wegges, 
my attorney, that under no possible circumstances shall 
harm come to the young woman, Violet Martin, or to Sir 
Hargrave Wendever if they can be persuaded to visit the 
villa of the Marchesa di Bieni. 

“(Signed) ANDREA TRENTINO.” 


“It’s a piece of dangerous bluff we’ve been trying, I 
admit,” the attorney confessed, laying down the paper 
upon the table, “but I’m willing to run my risks some- 
times in life and it is worth something to save a man like 
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my client who is a straightforward man of business, from 
being broke just because of a personal grudge.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Everyone was looking 
at Hargrave. He rose, threw open the communicating 
doors and called for Violet. She came forward at once. 
This time she made no attempt at any form of forced 
gaiety. She caught Hargrave’s arm and held it tightly, 
holding out her other hand towards Gorse. 

“You two dear people!” she exclaimed. 

“Violet, I want to ask you something,” Hargrave said, 
“Has anyone said or done anything to offend you since 
you arrived here?” 

“Why, of course not,” she replied. “The Marchesa 
has been very kind. All the same, I think I'll stay with 
you now, if I may.” 

“We shall be starting back in five minutes,” Hargrave 
told her. 

With Violet’s hand still in his, he resumed his seat. 

“On reconsideration,” he announced, seating himself 
at the table—“at cost price, mind you—a trifling alteration 
to which I presume you will not er have decided 
to sell the shares.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


Ir was barely eleven o’clock on the following morning 
when Hargrave, with the empressement due to a privileged 
visitor, was ushered by the grave-faced major-domo of the 
household on to the front terrace which was one of the 
chief glories of the Villa Miramar. 

“Her Highness shall be told of your arrival, monsieur,” 
the man announced. 
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“I am a little early,” Hargrave remarked, glancing at 
his watch. 

“Her Highness has been up since eight o’clock,” was 
the reassuring response. 

The man disappeared. Hargrave was at once aware 
of Stéphanie’s voice floating out to him through the winter 
garden, with its banks of exotics, its myriads of creeping 
roses, lemon trees and verbena. She was singing in the 
music-room beyond, singing softly as though to herself, an 
Italian song which had been one of their favourites, a 
fragment. from one of the lesser known operas to which 
they had listened together many a time. She was singing 
as though to herself, without effort, with exquisite, almost 
mournful cadence; 


“Se un tuo pietoso accento 
dovrd per sempre 
desiare in van, 
So mè negato imprimerti 
ardente un bacio 
sulla bianca man, 
Deh non fuggir 
Deh non fuggirmi almeno 
E dei tuoi sguardi 
Al magico poter. 
Sorrisi, amplessi, ed estasi, 
Sorrisi, amplessi, ed estasi, 
Mi fingha inebbriato 
Ll mio pensier,” 


The song ceased abruptly, as Hargrave surmised, with 
the announcement of his arrival. A moment or two later 
he heard the sound of her light footsteps crossing the 
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winter garden. She paused to break off'a rose, and came 
to him with it in her hand. She raised her fingers to his 
lips, motioned him back to his place and seated herself by his 
side. There was the old fascinating note of familiarity in 
her greeting, the old smile upon her unclouded face, yet 
he noticed that she arranged her chair so that the shadows 
underneath her beautiful eyes were less apparent. 

“I'am forgiven?” she said lightly. “I think that my 
journey to Rome fatigued me more than I thought. I felt 
in no humour for a dinner party last night, and I used my 
privilege, the privilege of our friendship, to excuse myself.” 

“It is a privilege which you are always welcome to 
use,” Hargrave assured her. “Naturally, however, your 
absence was a disappointment.” 

“I was half an hour only at the ball,” she continued. 
“I ventured there, too, to excuse myself early. The heat 
was terrible and the crowd, even to look at, bewildering.” 

“I caught only one glimpse of you,” Hargrave re- 
marked. 

“I saw you several times,” she answered. “I saw you 
even;Striving gallantly to dance.” 

“An impossibility,” he murmured, 

“I spoke just now,” the Princess continued, “of the 
privileges which belong to friendship. Dear Hargrave, I 
am going to use a greater one still. I am going to test 
your friendship for me to the greatest possible extent.” 

“You have something new to say to me?” he asked. 

“Naturally,” she acquiesced. “Otherwise, I should not 
have sent for you. I will not confess that I have changed 
my mind—I am not of the order of people who do that 
—but the situation between us has regrouped itself in my 
fancy. I see things a little differently. I see them this 
time with the eyes of truth.” : 
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He remained silent. It was so obviously her wish, 
however slowly the words might come, to say all that was 
in her mind. 

“Our friendship has been a very beautiful thing, Har- 
grave,” she went on. “We have contrived to live very 
closely and very beautifully together in an atmosphere which 
is not conducive to the sort of life we have led. We have 
found a kindred inspiration in the music which has charmed 
us, the poetry which we have loved together, the thoughts 
which have been born between us. We have passed 
through this rather meretricious world with affection, I 
believe, in our hearts, without a single divergence from the 
beautiful ways, without a gaucherie to regret. It is very 
wonderful to have done this, Hargrave. You are, I think, 
the only man I have ever met with whom it would have 
been possible, and it has been chiefly through your great 
unselfishness.” 

Still he said nothing, but there was in his face all the 
understanding, all the sympathy she desired. 

_“Last year perhaps there was a slight cloud,” she went 
on, “I remember the night after the opera in Paris and 
the Princess’ supper party, we drove home together through 
the Bois. From that moment I have known that for all 
my pride, I remain human. I realised too that I was 
playing a selfish part. Since then it has seemed to me 
that there has always been a faint restlessness between us, 
Dear man, I have felt it as you have. This year it was 
there from the moment your lips touched my fingers, so I 
wrote to Paris, so I followed my husband to Rome, to 
meet, as you know, with failure. And now, shall I finish 
in a single sentence?” 

“Tf you will,” he answered. 
“Hargrave, I cannot give you in any lesser way what it 
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would have made me proud and happy to have given you 
if I could have gained my freedom.” 

She leaned back, as though tired. The words were 
spoken, immutably, as he knew. Hargrave, looking past 
her, through the drooping gold of a great mimosa tree, 
across the tops of the pink almond blossom, to the sea 
and the spaces beyond, was conscious of a momentary 
sense of great humiliation. This friendship with its 
beautiful ornamentation of delicate, shadowy love-making, 
had been a prized thing in his life. He was suddenly 
filled with a sense of guilt. She had divined the truth. 
She was choosing this way to save her pride, to save him. 
He was powerless to argue with her. It was too late to 
tell her even the truth, the ghastly secret he carried 
always?with him. He felt all that hovering, impotent 
sense of humiliation, the scourge of involuntary infidelity. 
At least, he decided, he would tell her how little it all 
mattered. She saw the words framing upon his lips, how- 
ever, and checked him. 

“Hargrave,” she continued, “for my pride’s sake, I 
like to think that my words have given you pain. Pain, 
however, is a common gift to all of us who understand 
sacrifice. Tell yourself if you please that in dragging 
down our beautiful friendship on to the planes where all 
these others walk, we should have lost something which 
we could never regain. Will you please walk away with 
that thought in your heart, and leave me just the touch of 
your lips upon these fingers, the unsullied thoughts which 
I shall put away with the most precious things of my life. 
If you please.” 

She watched him go, thankful for the inimitable tact, 
his complete understanding of her, which sent him away 
with bowed shoulders and speechless. Without ‘turning 
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her head she heard the purr of his car as he drove 
down the avenue. When she looked up, Fedora Fayaldi 
was standing by her side. For the first time a trace of 
passion lit up her face. She gripped the Comtesse by 
the wrist. 

“Fedora,” she said, “if you have lied to me, if you 
have been mistaken——” 

The smile of Fedora Fayaldi said more than words. 
The Princess gave a little gasp. 

“Tt is well then,” she went on. “I have saved my 
self-respect. He believes that I have sent him away be- 
cause I am one of those whose pride is too great for com- 
plete love. A human doll! That is what he thinks me 
after all these years.” 

Fedora’s arm went around her friend’s shoulders. 

“Dear Stéphanie,” she said, “my gifts were never 
given to me for deceit. It is a very sad truth, but the 


best of men—the best, the kindest, the noblest of men— ` 


fail us in this one thing. I sometimes think that this gift 
of fidelity, vouchsafed to us alone, is the curse handed 
down to us through the ages, to atone for the tragedy in 
the Garden of Eden. You must really come and tell 
Hortense about your white frocks. The luggage has to 
leave to-night.” 


CHAPTER XXXV 


“I SOMETIMES think,” Hargrave reflected, as he sat up 
in his chair after a long silence, “that if one had to fix 
-upon one particular spot as typical of the spirit of Monte 
Carlo, one would choose the Café de Paris between twelve 
and one o’clock.” 


| 


A ees. 


| 
| 
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“What gets me,” Pellingham, who was suffering from 
a remarkably bad headache, expounded, “is that the 
people all seem so amazingly fit every morning. Look at 
them all around us now. There isn’t one of them who 
looks as though he had been out of bed after midnight, 
and as for having ever lost a packet, as some of them 
must have done, well, all I can say is, you can’t spot the 
losers.” 

Violet glanced around in mute appreciation. The hum 
of conversation and the laughter almost drowned the 
throbbing melodies of the gipsy band. Waiters were hur- 
rying about on every side. Scraps of conversation floated 
here and there, invitations, gossip, a tender word or two. 
The sun was streaming down from a flawless sky, its heat 
pleasantly tempered by the faintest of sea breezes. The 
very air seemed full of sweet and expectant life. Har- 
grave, notwithstanding a certain gravity which had remained 
with him since his visit to the Villa Miramar, was filled 
once more as acutely as ever with the intense desire of 
living. Violet—in a wonderful gown of rose-coloured crêpe 
de Chine and the smartest’ of hats—was seated by his 
side, blissfully and confidently happy. In half an hour's 
time Hargrave was to see the local physician. She was 
full of boundless optimism. 

“There’s only one person here who looks in the least 
unhappy,” she declared, pointing to a man who was seated 
on the outskirts of the little crowd. “He hasn’t anything 
to drink. He simply sits and stares ahead of him. I am 
not’ at all sure that it isn’t the man you tried to speak 
to in the Sporting Club, Sir Hargrave, and who dis- 
appeared.” 

Pellingham, whose glance had been one of the idlest 
curiosity, suddenly sprang to his feet. 
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“My God, look out!” he exclaimed. “He’s going to 
shoot himself.” 

The man whom Violet had indicated seemed to have 
emerged abruptly from a trance. He sat up and looked 
stealthily around. His hand had crept into his right-hand 
pocket. There was a flash of metal in the sunlight, a 
smothered report, scarcely heard in the hubbub of music 
and voices, and the man half slipped from his chair. He 
hung there limply for a moment, a pathetic-looking object, 
one leg. upon the ground, his arms over the sides of his 
chair, his head drooping sideways. Then he slowly col- 
lapsed as the crowd closed about him. Hargrave was 
just in time to keep Violet from turning round. 

“What was it?” she demanded, seeing the people 
rush to the spot. 

“A man shot himself,” Hargrave told her gravely. 
“Curiously enough, you were right. It was Horridge. 
But I don’t understand.” 

It was as though a miracle were being performed on 
the spot where the tragedy had occurred. In a matter of 
a few seconds the empty chair was back in its place, the 
little crowd of people were dispersing and returning to 
their places, and even the ever watchful guardians of the 
scene with their ghastly burden had disappeared. The 
music had never once faltered, the laughter and gay babel 
of voices recommenced almost immediately. Pellingham, 
who had been one of the first to reach the spot, returned 
presently to his chair. 

“Well,” he remarked, “so long as someone had to 
commit suicide, I should say that the right man had done 
it. He ought to have been in prison long ago.” 

-“Horridge, in prison!” Hargrave exclaimed. 

“T should say so,” Pellingham replied. “I should think 
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he must have cost his brother twenty thousand pounds in 
his time.” 

Hargrave sat up in his chair. 

“Tell me exactly who you suppose that man was,” 
he demanded. 

“Why, I can tell you, of course,” was the surprised 
rejoinder. “That was Stephen Horridge, brother of Sir 
James Horridge, the great physician—been a bad lot all 
his days. There was a frightful scandal only this winter. 
His brother, who had been awfully good to him, was try- 
ing him as a secretary, and what do you think the black- 
guard did? Sir James went off to Rye for two days’ golf. 
He put on a suit of his brother’s clothes—they were as 
like as twins—sorted out and discarded the regular 
patients with the help of the butler, who was in league 
with him, and prescribed all sorts of rubbish for the 
people who came to see Sir James and didn’t know the 
difference, and pinched the fees.” 

Hargrave was a strong man and a man of nerve, but 
for a moment there was a buzzing in his ears, a catch in 
his throat. He felt Violet’s fingers gripping his arm. With 
an effort he steadied himself. 

“Look here, Eddie,” he said, “this is a big thing for 
me. I went and saw a man whom I supposed was Sir 
James Horridge on the third of January this year. He 
looked me over, charged me rather an unusual fee, and 
gave me the shock of my life.” 

“The third of January was the precise date!” Eddie 
exclaimed. “Good God, Hargrave! Surely you weren’t 
one of those new patients? Why, he told them all pretty 
well that they were going to die.” 

“He told me that too,” Hargrave confided, his voice 
trembling a little, “and charged me twenty guineas for it.” 


g 
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“You didn’t believe him?” : 

“Of course I did,” was the emphatic reply. 

“God bless my soul!” Pellingham gasped. “Surely 
you saw the notices in the Zimes the following week from 
Sir James?” 
© “I came abroad the following week,” Hargrave ex- 
plained. “I never read a newspaper when I’m out here.” 

“You mean that you’ve been thinking all the time that 
you were ill just because that fellow told you so?” 

“Why on earth shouldn’t I believe it?” Hargrave 
pointed out. “How was I to know that it wasn’t Sit 
James? I’d never seen him before.” 

“Well, you’re a good plucked ’un!” Pellingham ex- 
claimed wonderingly. “It’s—I say—what about a drink?” 

The situation seemed beyond them. Wave after wave 
of joy came sweeping up from Violet’s heart. Her throat 
was choked, her eyes misty. Speech was impossible. She 
could only grip Hargrave’s arm frantically. He sat and 
struggled for realisation. Suddenly it came to him, It 
was the music of life that was being played, the joy of 
actual life was rushing through his veins at the clutch of 
Violet’s fingers. These were his friends around him, not 
shadows. He, too, was of the world that they, and he, 
and: all, found so beautiful. He was back again in the 
full tumult of it. He wanted life desperately, passionately, 
and it was his. He turned at last to Violet, and Pelling- 
ham, who saw the look, rose to his feet understandingly. 

“Here come Philip Gorse and Johnnie,” he exclaimed. 
“I'm going to tell them.” 

_ There was scarcely a connected word, but the wonder 
of it all repeated itself every moment in fresh impulses of 
joy. Gorse and Marston came hurrying up. There was 
gripping of hands, the drinking of something which the 
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waiter called champagne cocktails, and at last comparative 
coherency. > 

“PIL keep my appointment with the local doctor,” Har- 
grave announced, rising to his feet. “Well make a cer- 
tainty of this, and then we’ll all meet later in the day.” 

The colour streamed into Violet’s cheeks as he took 
her arm. They stepped into the waiting car and drove 
off. In the Avenue des Fleurs, Hargrave descended -and 
entered the doctor’s house. In ten minutes he was ‘back 
again. 

“It’s all right, of course?” she asked breathlessly. 

“Sound as a bell,” Hargrave told her; “best heart 
he’d listened to for a man over thirty years.” 

They drove back to the villa. 

“Miss Martin and I will be lunching in, Andrews,” 
Hargrave told the man who admitted them. “We shall 
be ready in a quarter of an hour.” 

They passed across the white stone hall on to the 
balcony, down the steps, across the lawn and into the little 
grove beyond, to the flower-draped wall which hung over 
the sea. It was a fragment of garden which lacked the 
splendour of the more artificially laid out grounds, but the 
warm air was pleasantly scented with the last of the mi- 
mosa blossom, and a great cluster of roses hung over the 
grey stones, mingled with the bougainvillaa and wistaria. 
To Hargrave, the anticipation was the supreme moment 
of his life, and for a few seconds he lingered over it, 
holding her in his arms, bringing her closer to him by 
degrees, reading all the indescribably wonderful — in 
her misty, starlike eyes. 


Luncheon, to which they returned unwillingly after a 
footman had discreetly ventured to announce the third 
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sounding of the gong, was a sacramental and yet a gay 
feast. There were little half-finished sentences, an amazing 
difficulty in continuing a connected conversation in the 
presence of François and his subordinate, a remarkable 
conflict between appetite and emotion. They took their 
coffee in a remote corner of the balcony, happily iso- 
lated. 

“This afternoon,” he announced, “I shall go to see 
the English clergyman.” 

“Do you really mean it, Hargrave?” she asked, in an 
awed tone. “Do you mean——” 

“T mean that notwithstanding my advanced years and 
your tender ones, we are going to be married just as 
quickly as possible,” he declared. “If there’s any delay, 
we'll go to Paris. I know them all at the Embassy there. 
Then we'll come back for a month here, and Italy after- 
wards. I have a fancy,” he confided, with a moment’s 
palpitating memory of the old horror, “that to be here 
with you, Violet, with life instead of death to look forward 
to, will be paradise.” 

She laughed happily. 

“I wonder what the Comtesse Fayaldi will say now,” 
she remarked. “Last night she declared that there was a 
change, that you were no longer ‘fey,’ that something 
mysterious—I think she meant, although she never said 
it, ‘the shadow of death’—had passed.” 

“Fedora Fayaldi,” he murmured, “is a very wonder- 
ful woman.” 

Robert came diffidently round the corner of the ter- 
race. His arm was in a sling, and he limped slightly. 
Otherwise he was well on the way to recovery from his 
escapade of the night before. 

“IT wanted to know, sir,” he asked, “whether you 
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would mind meeting Mr. Wegges and talking to him. He 
is very ashamed of last night, but after all, he was there 
to see things didn’t go too far.” 

“I haven’t the least objection,” Hargrave declared. “His 
part in the show struck me as being rather humorous. 
Pll see him any time.” 

“Ts it all right about Sadie?” Violet asked. 

Robert nodded a little self-consciously. 

“Were engaged,” he announced. “Mr. Wegges says 
if I can prove that I have any sort of prospects, he sup- 
poses she’ll have to have her own way.” 

“Pll see him sometime to-day,” Hargrave promised. 
“I shall need a secretary for the next year or so, at any 
rate, and if we can’t find anything else, that might suit 
you. You see, as a married man, I shan’t have so much 
time to look after my own correspondence.” 

“You're too good to me, sir,” Robert declared, with 
a little break in his voice. “And about Violet—I can 
scarcely believe it. It all seems too wonderful!” 

The telephone rang and Hargrave was absent for a 
few minutes. a 

“They’re going to give us a dinner to-night,” he an- 
nounced when he returned —* Edward Pellingham, Johnnie 
Marston and Philip Gorse. The same little party,” he 
added, with a sudden wave of reminiscence. “Hötel de 
Paris at half-past eight. I think they’re going to ask you, 
Robert, and Miss Wegges. Now, what about this after- 
noon, Violet? You shall choose.” 

Her hesitation was only momentary. Yet whilst it 
lasted a vivid stream of reminiscences flashed through her 
mind. She remembered the chill discomfort of that 
second-class carriage, the commis voyageur with the garlic- 
smelling breath, the jolting of the train, the terrible pain 
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at her heart as she sat with her back to paradise. Then 
the pause at Beaulieu, the miracle! Hargrave upon the 
platform, the light in his face, her own willing and joyful 
surrender! The drive into the clouds—and his wonderful 
words—his self-revelation. 

“] should like,” she decided, “to drive up to the pink 
hotel at the top of the hill.” 


THE END 
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Sealed 1 v. — The Orange Girl 2 v. — 
The Fourth Generation ı v. — The Lady 
ot Lynn 2 v. 


Besant, oe BR, + 1901, & James 
2. 


Rice, + 18 
2 v. — Ready- 
Money Mortiboy 2v. — By Celia’s Arbour 
2v. 
Betham-Edwards, M, 
The Sylvestres 1 v. — Felicia 2 yv. — 
Brother Gabriel 2 v. — Forestalled rv. 
— Exchange no Robbery, and other 
Novelettes 1 v. — Disarmed r v. — 
1 v. — Pearla ı v. — Next of Kin 
Wanted 1 v.— The Parting of the Ways 
1 v. — The Romance of a French Par- 
sonage1v. — France of To-day ıv.— Two 
Aunts and a Nephew 1 v. — A Dream of 
Millions 1 v.— The Curb of Honour ı v. 
— France of To-day (Second Series) 1v.— 
A Romance of Dijon 1 v. — The Dream- 
Charlotte 1 v.— A Storm-RentSky 1 v. — 
Reminiscences 1 v. — The Lord of the 
Harvest 1v. — Anglo-French Reminis- | 
cences, 1875—1899 1 v.— A Suffolk Court- 
ship 1 v. — Mock Beggars’. Hall 1 v. — 
tof Paris 1 v.—A Humble Lover ı v.— 
Barham Brocklebank, M.D. 1 v.— Martha 
Bowe Teacher 1 y, — From an Islington 
Iv, 


Complete List, 


Bierce, Ambrose (Am.). 
In the Midst of Life x v. 


Birchenough, Mabel C, 
Potsherds 1 v. 


Birmingham, G. A. 
Fidgets ı v. 


rg E. (Am.): vide Rhoda Brough- 
n, 


Bismarck, Prince: víde Butler, Vide 
also Wilheim Görlach (Collection of 
German Authors, p. 29), and Whitman. 


Black, William, } 1898. 
In Silk Attire 2 v. — A Princess of Thule 
2v. — Kilmeny1v.— The MaidofKilleena, 
and other Stories ı v.— Three Feathers2v. 
— Madcap Violet 2 v. — Green Pastures 
and Piccadilly 2 v. — Macleod of Dare 2v. 
— Sunrise 2 v, — The Beautiful Wretch 1 v. 
— Shandon Bells 2 v. — Judith Shake- 
speare 2 v. — The Wise Women of In- 
verness, etc. 1v. — White Heather 2 v. — 
Sabina Zembra 2 v. — In Far Lochaber 
2v.— The New Prince Fortunatus 2 v. — 
Stand Fast, Craig-Royston! 2 v. — Donald 
Ross of Heimra 2 v. — The Magic Ink, 
and other Tales 1 v. —Wolfenberg 2 v. — 
The Handsome Humes 2 v. — Highland ` 
Cousins 2 v.— Briseis 2 v.— Wild Eelin 2v. 


Blackmore, Richard Doddridge, + 1900. 
Alice Lorraine 2 v. — Mary Anerley 3 v. 
— Christowell 2 v. — Tommy Upmore 
2 v. — Perlycross 2 v. 

” 


“Blackwood. 
Tales from ‘‘ Blackwood” (First Series) 
1v.—Tales from “ Blackwood ” (Second 
Series) ıv. 


Blessington, Countess of (Marguerite 
Gardiner), + 1849. 

Meredith 1 v. — Strathern 2 v. — Me- 

moirs of a Femme de Chambre r v. — 

Marmaduke Herbert 2 v. — Country 

Quarters 2 v. 


Boldrewood, Rolf. 


Nevermore 2 v. 


Braddon, Miss (Mrs. Maxwell), * 1837, 


t 1915. 

Lady Audley’s Secret 2 v. — Aurora 
Floyd 2 v. — Eleanor’s Victory 2 v. — 
John Marchmont’s Legacy 2 v. — 
The Doctor’s Wife 2 v. — Sir Jasper’s 
Tenant 2 v. — The Lady’s Mile 2 v. — 
Rupert Godwin 2 v. — Dead-Sea Fruit 
2v.— Run to Earth 2 v. — Fenton’s 

uest 2 v. — The Lovels of Arden 2 v. — 

trangers and Pilgrims 2 v.— Lucius Da- 
voren 3 v. — Taken at the Flood 3 v.— 
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Lost for Love 2 v. — A Strange World 2 v. 
— Hostages to Fortune 2 v. — Joshua 
Haggard’s Daughter 2 v. — Weavers and 
Welt ı v. — In Great Waters, and other 
Tales r v. — An Open Verdict 3 v. — Vixen 
3 v- — Asphodel 3v. — Mount Royal 
2 v. — The Golden Calf 2 v. — Flower 
and Weed 1 v. — Phantom Fortune 3 v.— 
Ishmael 3 v. — Wyllard’s Weird 3v. — One 
Thing Needful 2 v. — Cut by the County rv. 
— Like and Unlike 2v. — The Day will 
‘come 2 v. — Gerard 2 v. — All along the 
River 2v. — Thou art theMan 2v. — The 
Christmas Hirelings, etc. r v. — Sons of 
Fire 2v. — London Pride 2v. — Ropgh 
De 2 v. — In High Places 2v.— His 
arling Sint v. — The Infidel 2 v.— The 
Conflict 2 v. — The Rose of Life 2 v. — 
During Her Majesty’s Pleasure ı v. 


Brassey, Lady, t 1887. 
A Voyage in the “Sunbeam” 2 v. — 
Sunshine and Storm in the East 2 v.— In 
the Trades, the Tropics and the Roaring 
Forties 2 v. 


“ Bread-Winners, the," Author of (Am.). 
_ The Bread -Winners ı v. 


Bret Harte: vide Harte, 


Brock, Rev. William, t 1875. 
Sir Henry Havelock, K. C. B. r v. 


Brontë, Charlotte: vide Currer Bell. 
Brontë, Emily & Anne: vide Ellis & 
Acton Bi 


Brooks, Shirley, + 1874. 
The Silver Cord 3 v. — Sooner or Later 
3v. 


Broome, Lady (Lady Barker). 
A Year’s Housekeeping in South Africa 
ıv. — Letters to Guy, and A Distant 
Shore — Rodrigues ı v. — Colonial 
Memories ı v. 


Broughton, Rhoda, * 1840, t 1920. 
Cometh up as a Flower r v. — Not 
wisely, but too well 2 v.— Red as a Rose 
is She 2 v. — Tales for Christmas Eve 
1 v. — Nancy 2 v. — Joan 2 v. — Second 
Th hts 2 v. — Belinda 2 v. — Doctor 

` Cupid 2 v. — Alas! 2 v. — Mrs. Bligh 
1 v. — Scylla or Charybdis? x v. — Foes 
in Law r v. — Mamma ı v. — The Devil 


Broughton, Rhoda, & Elizabeth Bisland 
(Am.). 


A Widower Indeed ı v. 


Brown, John, t 1882. 
Rab and his Friends, and other Papers rv. 


Browne, K. R. G. 
Following Ann 1 v. — A Lady from the 
South rv, — A Knight and a Day rv. 


Browning, Elizabeth Barrett, t 186:. 
A Selection from her Poetry 1 v. — 
Aurora Leigh 1 v. 


Browning, Robert, t 1889. 
Poetical Works 4 v. 


Bullen, Frank T. 
The Cruise of the “Cachalot” 2 v. 


Bulwer, Edward, Lord Lytton, ¢ 1873. 
Pelham 1 v. — Zanoni ı v. — The 
Last Days of Pompeii r v. — Ernest 
Maltravers 1 v. — Alice r v. — Rienzi 
2v. — Nightand Morning ı v. — Athens 
2 v. — The Poems and Ballads of Schiller 
ıv.— Lucretia 2 v. — The NewTimon, and 
St.Stephen’s r v. —The Caxtons 2 v. — My 
Novel 4 v. — What will he do with it? 4 v. 
— Dramatic Works 2 v. — Caxtoniana 2v, 
— The Lost Tales of Miletus ı v, — Mis- 


cellaneous Prose Works 4 v. — Odes and 
Epodesof Horace 2v. — KenelmChillingly 
4v. — The Parisians 4 v. — Pausanias, 


the Spartan 1 v. 
er Henry Lytton (Lord Dalling), 
+ 1872. 
Historical Characters 2 v. — The Life of 
Viscount Palmerston 3 v. 


Bunyan, John, + 1688. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress 1 v. 
“Buried Alone,” Author of (Charles 
Wood). A 
Buried Alone rv. 


Burnett, Mrs. Frances Hodgson (Am.). 
Through one Administration 2 v. — Little 
Lord Fauntleroy ı v. — Sara Grewe, 
and Editha’s Burglar 1 v. — The Pretty 
Sister of José ı v. — The Secret Garden 1 v. 


Burns, Robert, t 1796. 
Poetical Works ı v. 


Burroughs, Edgar Rice (Am.). 
Tarzan of the Apes 1 v. — The Return 
of Tarzan 1 v.— Jungle Tales of Tarzan 1v. 
— The Beasts of Tarzan 1 v. — Tarzan 
and the Golden Lion 1 v. — The Son of 
Tarzan x v. 
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Burton, Richard F., t 1890. 
A Pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina 3 v. 


Bury, Baroness de: vide “All for Greed.” 


Butler, A.J. 
Bismarck, His Reflections and Re- 
miniscences. Translated from the great 
German edition, under the supervision of 
A. J. Butler. With two Portraits. 3 v. 


Buxton, Mrs, B. H., + 1881. 
Jennie of “The Prince’s,” 2v. — Won! 
2 v. — Great Grenfell Gardens 2 v. — 
Nell—on and off the Stage 2 v. — From 
the Wings 2 v. 


Byron, Lord, t 1824. 
Poetical Works 5 v. 


Caffyn, Mrs. Mannington (lota). 
A Yellow Aster 1 v. — Children of Cir- 
cumstance 2 v. — Anne Mauleverer 2 v. 


Caine, Sir Hall, 
The Bondman 2 v. — The Manxman 
2 v. — The Christian 2 v. — The Eternal 
City 3 v. — The Prodigal Son 2 v. — The 
White Prophet 2 v. — The Woman thou 
gavest me 3 v.— The Master of Man 2 v. 


Caine, William, t 1925. 
The Strangeness of Noel Carton ı v. — 
Mendoza and a Lite Lady 1 v. — The 
Author of “Trixie” 1 v. — Lady Sheba’s 
Last Stunt 1 v. 


Cameron, Verney Lovett. 
Across Africa 2 v. 


Cannan, Gilbert. 
Annette and Bennett x v. 


Campbell Praed: vide Praed, 


Carey, Rosa Nouchette, t 1909. 
Not Like other Girls 2 v. — “But Men 
must Work” x v. — Sir Godfrey’s Grand- 
daughters 2v. — Herb of Grace 2 v., — 
The Highway of Fate 2 v. — A Passage 
Perilous 2 v.— At the Moorings 2 v. 


Carlyle, Thomas, + 188r. 

The French Revolution 3 v. — Fre- 
deriök”the Great 13 v. — Oliver Crom- 
wells Letters and Speeches 4 v. — The 
Life of Schiller r v.— Essays on Goethe rv. 
— On Heroes, Hero-worship, and the 
Heroic in History ı vi — Historical and 
Political Essays 1 v.— Essays on German 
Literature ı v. 


Carnegie, Andrew (Am.). 
Problems of To-Day ı v. 


Carr, Alaric. 
Treberne’s Temptation 2 v. 


Castle, Agnes & Egerton. 
The Star Dreamer 2 v. — Incomparable 
Bellairs 1 v. — Rose of the World 1 v. — 
French Nan ı v. — “ If Youth butknew!”” 
1 v.— My Merry Rockhurst 1 v. — Flower 
o’ the Orange ı v. — Wroth 2 v. — Dia- 
mond Cut Paste ı v. — The Lost Iphigenia 
1 v. — Love Gilds the Scene ı v. — The 
Grip of Life 2 v. — Chance the Piper x v. 


Castle, Egerton. 
Consequences 2 v. — “La Bella,” and 
Others x v. 


Cather Willa (Am.). 
The Professor’s House 1 v. — My Mortal 
Enemy ı v. — A Lost Lady 1 v. — Death 
Comes for the Archbishop ı v. 


Charles, Mrs. Elizabeth Rundle, + 1806: 
vide “Chronicles of the Schönberg- 
Cotta Family.” 


Charlesworth, Maria Louisa, t 1880. 
Oliver of the Mill ı v. (Vide p. 29.) 


Chesterfield, Earl of, 
Letters to his Son ı v. 


Chesterton, G. K. 
The Man who was Thursday ı v. — What's 
Wrong with the World ı v. — The Inno- 
cence of Father Brown 1 v. — The Flying 
Inn ıv. Tales of the Long Bow 1 v. — 
The Incredulity of Father Brown r v. — 
The Wisdom of Father Brown 1 v. — The 
Outline of Sanity 1 v. — The Return of 


. 


"Don Quixote 1 v, — The Secret of Father © 


Brown ı v. 


Cholmondeley, Mary. 
Diana Tempest 2 v. — Red Pottage 2 v. 
— Moth and Rust 1 v. — Prisoners 2 v. — 
The Lowest Rung ı v. — Notwithstanding 
Iv. 


Christian, Princess: vsde Alice, Grand- 
Duchess of Hesse, 


“Chronicles of the Schönberg-Cotta 
Family,” Author of (Mrs. E. Rundle 
Charles), + 1896. 

Chronicles of the Schönberg-Cotta Fa- 
mily 2 v. — On Both Sides of the Sea 2 v. 
— Winifred Bertram ı v. — Diary of Mrs. 
Kitty Trevylyan ı v. — The Victory of the 
Vanquished 1 v. — The Cottage by the 
Cathedral and other Parables 1 v. — 
Against the Stream 2 v. > The Bertram 
Family 2 v. — Conquering and to Conquer 
rv. — Lapsed, but not Lost r v. ` 


Churchill, Winston (Am.). 
Mr. Crewe’s Career 2 v. 


Clemens, Samuel L.: vide Twain, 
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Clifford, Mrs. W. K, 
The Last Touches, and other Stories ı v. 
— Mrs. Keith’s Crime ı v. — A Flash of 
- Summer 1 v. — A Woman Alone 1 v. — 
Woodside Farm ı v. — The Modern Way 
ı v. — The Getting Well of Dorothy ı v. 
— Mere Stories 1 v. — Eve’s Lover, and 
Other Stories ı v. — Sir George’s Ob- 
jection 1 v. 


Clive, Mrs. Caroline, + 1873: wide 
Author of “ Paul Ferroll.” 


Cobbe, Frances Power, + 1904. 
Re-Echoes ı v. 


Coleridge, ©. R. 
An English Squire 2 v. 


Coleridge, M. E. 
The King with two Faces 2 v. 


Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, t 1834. 
Poems 1 v. 


Collins, Charles Allston, + 1873. 
A Cruise upon Wheels 2 v. 


Collins, Mortimer, ¢ 1876. 
Sweet and Twenty 2v. — A Fight with 
- Fortune 2 v. 


Collins, Wilkie, + 1889. > 
After Dark 1 v. — Hide and Seek 2 v. — 
The Woman in White 2 v. — No Name 3 v. 
— Armadale 3 v. — The Moonstone 2 v. — 
Poor Miss Finch 2 v.—The New Magdalen 
2v. — The Frozen Deep t v. — My Lady’s 
Money, and Percy and the Prophet ı v, — 
Jezebel’s Daughter 2 v. — Heart and 
Science 2 v. — “I say No,” 2 v. 


“Cometh up as a Flower”: vide Rhoda 
Broughton, 


Conrad, Joseph, t 1924. 

An Outcast of the Islands 2 v. — Tales 
of Unrest 1 v. — The Secret Agent 1 v. — 
A Set of Six r v. — Under Western Eyes r v. 
—’Twixt Land and Sea Tales 1 v.— Chance 
2 v. — Almayer’s Folly ı v.— The Rover 
1 v. — Tales of Hearsay 1 v. — Suspense 
1v. — Lord Jim 1 v. — Youth 1 v. — 
The Nigger of the “ Nareissus”’ ı v. 


Conway, Hugh (F. J. Fargus), } 1885. 
Called Back 1 v. — Bound Together 
2v.— A Family Affair 2 v, — Living or 
Dead 2 v. 


‘ Cooper, James Fenimore (Am.), + 1851. 
The Spy ı v. — The Last of the Mohi- 
cans 2 Vv. 


Cooper, Mrs.: vide Katharine Saunders, 


Corelli, Marie, 
Vendetta! 2 v. — Thelma 2 v. — A 
Romance of Two Worlds 2 v. —‘‘Ardath”’ 
v.— Wormwood. A Drama of Paris 
2v.—The Hired Baby, with other Stories 
and Social Sketches 1 v. — Barabbas; A 


Dream of the World’s Tragedy 2 v. — * 


The Sorrows of Satan 2v. —The Mighty 
Atom ı v. — The Murder of Delicia 1 v. — 
Ziska 1 v. — Boy. A Sketch. 2 v.—The 
Master-Christian 2v.—‘*Temporal Power” 
2 v. — God’s Good Man 2 v. — Free 
Opinions ı v.— Treasure of Heaven (with 
Portrait) 2 v. — Holy Orders 2 v. — The 
Life Everlasting 2 v. — Love—and the 
Philosopher ı v. 


Cotes, Mrs. Everard. 


Those Delighttul Americans 1 v. — Set in 
Authority 1 v. — Cousin Cinderella ı v. 


“County, the,” Author of. 
The County x v. 


Craik, George Lillie, + 1866. 


A Manual of English Literature and of 
the History of the English Language 2 v. 


Craik, Mrs, (Miss Dinah M. Mulocki, 


t 1887. 
John Halifax, Gentleman 2 v. — A Life 
for a Life 2 v..— Romantic Tales 1 v. — 


Domestic Stories 1 v, — The Ogilvies ı v. 
—Lord Erlistounrv.—Christian’s Mistake 
1 v. —A Noble Life r v. — Olive 2v. — 
Studies from Life 1 v. — Poems 1 v. — The 
Unkind Word, and other Stories 2 v. — 
A Brave Lady 2v. — Hannah 2 v. — 
Sermons out of Church 1 v. — The. 
Laurel-Bush ; Two little Tinkers ı v. — 
A Lagay 2 v. — Young Mrs. Jardine. 
2v. — His Little Mother, and other Tales, 
and Sketches ı v. — Plain Speaking 1 v.—. 
Miss Tommy ı v. — King Arthur ı v., 
(Vide p. 29.) 


Craik, Georglana M, (Mrs. May). 

Lost and Won ı v. — Faith Unwin’s 
Ordeal 1 v. — Leslie Tyrrell 1 v. — Wini- 
fred’s Wooing, etc. 1 v. — Mildred rv. — 
Hero Trevelyan r v. — Witbout Kith or 
Kin 2v. — Only a Butterfly 1 v. — Sylvia’s. 
Choice; Theresa 2 v. — Anne Warwick 
1 v. — Dorcas 2 v. 


Craik, Georgiana M., & M. C. Stirling, 
Two Tales of Married Life (Hard to 
Bear, by Miss Craik; A True Man, by M, 
C. Stirling) 2 v. 


_— 


Craven, Mrs. Augustus: vide Lady Ful- 
lerton. 


Crawford, F. Marion (Am.), ¢ 1909. 
Mr. Isaacs ı v. — Doctor Claudius rv. — 
To Leeward 1 v. — A Roman Singer 
*-ızv.—An American Politici Iv— 
Zoroaster 1 v. —A Tale of: ely Parish 
2v.— Saracinesca 2v. — Marzio’s Crucifix 
1 v.—Paul Patoff 2 v.— With the Immortals 
1 v. — Greifenstein 2 v. — Sant’ Ilario 
2 v.— A Cigarette- Maker’s Romance 
1v.— Khaled ıv. — The Witch of Prague 
2v.— The Three Fates 2 v. — Don Orsino 
2 v. — The Children of the King ıv. — 
Pietro Ghisleri 2 v. — Marion Darche 1 v. 
— Katharine Lauderdale 2 v. — The Ral- 
stons 2 v. — Casa Braccio 2v. — Adam 
Jobnstone’s Son x v. — Taquisara 2 v. — 
A Rose of Yesterday 1 v. — Corleone 
2 v. — Via Crucis 2 v. — In the Palace of 
the King 2 v. — Marietta, a Maid of 
Venice 2 v. — Cecilia 2 v. — The Heart 
of Rome 2 v.— Whosoever Shall Offend... 
2v. — Soprano 2v. — A Lady of Rome 2v. 
— Arethusa 2 v. — The Primadonna 2 v.— 
The Diva’s Ruby 2 v.— The White Sister 
1 v. — Stradella r v. — The Undesirable 
Governess ı v. — Uncanny Tales 1 v. 


Crockett, S. R., * 1860, + 1914. 
The Raiders 2v. — The Dark o’ the 
Moon 2 v. 

Croker, B. M., t 1920. 
Peggy of the Bartons 2 v.— The Happ: 
Valley 1 v. — The Old Cantonment, ath 
Other Stories of India and Elsewhere 1 v. 
— A Nine Days’ Wonder 1 v. — The 
Youngest Miss Mowbray 1 v. — The Cat’s- 
Paw ı v. — Katherine the Arrogant 1 v. — 
Fame 1 v. — Babes in the W ı—A 


Rolling Stone ı v. — The t’s Tooth 
ig gy ad age i Iv. 
— The Chaperon r v. — The Pagoda 
Tree ı v. x 
Cross, J. W.: vide George Ellot's Life, 
Cudlip, Mrs. Pender: vide A, Thomas, 


Cummins, Miss (Am.), t 1866. 
The Lamplighter x v. — Haunted Hearts 


Iv. 


Cushing, Paul, 
The Blacksmith of Voe 2 v. 
“Daily News.” 


War Correspondence, 1877, by Archi- 
bald Forbes and others 3 v. 


Danby, Frank. y 
The Heart of a Child 2 v. — An Incom- 
pleat Etonian 2 v. — Let the Roof fallin av. 
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Dane, Clemence. 
A Bill of Divorcement ; Legend 1 v. 


“Dark,” Author of. 
Dark rv. 


Davis, Richard Harding (Am.). 
Van Bibber and Others 1 v. — Ranson’s 
Folly x v. 


De Foe, Daniel, t 173. 
Robinson Crusoe 2 v 


Delafield, E. M. 
Mrs. Harter ı v. — The Chip and the 
Block 1 v. — Jill ı v. 

Deland, Margaret (Am.). 
John Ward, Preacher ı v. 


Dell, Floyd (Am.). 
This Mad Ideal r v. — Runaway ıv. — 
Love in Greenwich Village ı v. 


“Democracy,” Author of (Am.)- 
Democracy ı v. 


De Morgan, William. 


Joseph Vance 2 v. 
“Demos,” Author of: v. George Gissing. 


De Quincey, Thomas. 
Confessions of an English Opium-Eater 1 v. 


“Di. and Notes”: vide Author of 
“Horace Templeton.” 


Dickens, Charles, t 1870. 

The Pickwick Club 2 v. — American 
Notes 1 -v. — Oliver Twist 2 v. — 
Nicholas Nickleby 2v. — Sketches 2 v. — 
Martin Chuzzlewit 2 v. — A Christmas 
Carol; The Chimes; The Cricket on the 
Hearth rı v.— Master Humphrey’s Clock 
(Old CuriosityShop; Barnaby Rudge, etc.) 

from Italy ı v. — Dombey 
— David Copperfield 3— 
— Hard Times rv. — 


ıv.— A Tale of two Cities 2 v. — Hunted 
Down; The Uncommercial Traveller ı v. 

Great tions 2 v. — Christmas 
Stories, etc. 1 v. — Our Mutual Friend 


gold’s Prescriptions; Mugby Junction 1 v. 
— The Mystery of Edwin Drood (with 
Illustrations) 2 v. — The Mudfog Papers, 
ry. — The Letters of Charles Dickens, ed. 
by his Sister-in-law and his eldest Daughter 
4V7. — Vide also Household Words, Novels 
and Tales, and John Forster. 
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Extra volumes at special prices: 
A Christmas Carol . AM —.79 
The Chimes . . + e &—.70 
The Cricket on the Hearth .# —.70 


The Battle of Life A 1— 
The Haunted Man. . . Æ 1— 
A Child’s History of Eng- 

land. 2vols. . . . . & 3.60 


Dickens, Charles, & Wilkie Collins. 
No Thoroughfare; The Late Miss Hol- 
lingford ı v. 


Disraeli, Benjamin, Lord Beaconsfield, 
+ 1881. 
Venetia 2 v. — Vivian Gfey 2 v. — Hen- 
_ rietta Temple r v. — Lothair 2 v. 


Dixon, Ella Hepworth. 
The Story of a Modern Woman 1 v. — One 
Doubtful Hour ı v. 


Dixon, W. Hepworth, t 1879. 
The Holy Land 2v. — New America 2 v.— 
Spiritual Wives 2 v. — Her Majesty's 
Tower 4v.— Free Russia 2 v:— History 
of two Queens 6 v. — White Conquest 
2v. — Diana, Lady Lyle 2 v. 


Dixon, Jr., Thomas (Am.). 
The Leopard's Spots 2 v. 


Dougall, L. (Am.). 
Beggars All 2 v. 
Dowie, Ménie Muriel, 
A Girl in the Karpathians r v. 


Doyle, Sir A. Conan. 

‘The Sign of Four 1 v, — Micah Clarke 
2 v.— The Captain of the Pole-Star, and 
other Tales 1 v. — The White Company 
2v.—A Study in Scarlet ı v. — The 

~ Great Shadow, and Beyond the City 1 v. — 
The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. 
— The Refugees 2 v. — The Firm of 
Girdlestone 2 v. — The Memoirs of Sher- 
lock Holmes 2 v. — Round the Red Lamp 
1 v. — The Stark Munro Letters r v. — 
The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard ı v. — 
Rodney Stone 2 v. — Uncle Bernac 1 v. — 
The Tragedy of the Korosko ı v. — A 
Duet 1 v. — The Green Flag 1 v. — The 
Great Boer War 2 v. — The War in South 
Africa x v. — The Hound of the Basker- 
villes x v. — Adventures of Gerard r v. — 
The Return of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. — Sir 
i Nigel 2v. — Through the Magic Door x v. 
ni Sn the Fire Stories ı v. — The Mys- 
tery of Cloomber ı v. — The Last Galley 
-1v.— The Lost World 1 v. — The Poison 

Belt rv. — The Land of Mist rv. — The 

Case-Book of Sherlock Holmes 1 v. 


Drummond, Professor Henry, ¢ 1897. 


The Greatest Thing in the World; Pax 
Vobiscum ; The Changed Life ı v. 


v 
Dufferin, the Earl of. 
Letters from High Latitudes ı v. 


Dunc: a Jeannette: vide Mrs, 
Prone 


or 
Dunton: vide Th. Watts-Dunton. 


Earl, the, and the Doctor, 
South Sea Bubbles x v. 


Eastwick, Edward B., t 1883. 
Autobiography of Lutfullah rv. 


Eocles: vide O'Conor Ecoles, page 21. 
Edgeworth, Maria: vide p. 29. 


Edwardes, Mrs. Annie. 


Steven Lawrence, Yeoman 2 v. — A 
Vagabond Heroine t v. — Leah: A 
Woman of Fashion 2 v. — A Blue- 


Stocking 1 v. — Jet: Her Face or Her 
Fortune? 1 v. — Vivian the Beauty 1 v. 
— A Ballroom Repentance 2v. — A Girton 
Girl 2 v. — A’Playwright’s Daughter, and 
Bertie Griffiths 1 v. — Pearl-Powder 1 v. 


Edwards, Amelia B., t 1892. 

Barbara’s History 2 v. — Hand and 
Glove ıv. — Half a Million of Money 
2 v. — Debenham’s Vow 2 v. — In the 
Days of my Youth 2 v. — Monsieur 
Maurice ı v. — A Night on the Borders 
of the Black Forest 1 v. — A Thousand 
Miles up the Nile 2 v. — Lord Bracken- 
bury 2 v. $ 


Edwards, M. Betham- : vre Betham, 


Eggleston, Edward (Am.), t 1902. 
The Faith Doctor 2 v. 


Elbon, Barbara (Am.). 
Bethesda 2 v. 


Eliot, George (Miss Evans—Mrs. Cross), 
t 1880, 


Scenes of Clerical Life 2 v. — Adam 
Bede 2 v. — The Mill on the Floss 2 v. — 
Silas Marner x v. — Romola 2 v. — Felix 
Holt 2 v. — Daniel Deronda 4 v. — 
Impressions of Theophrastus Such ı v.— 
George Eliot’s Lite, edited by her Hus- 
‘band J. W. Cross 4 v. 


è 
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~ “Elizabeth ": vide Elinor Glyn and "*Let- 
ters of her Mother to Elizabeth.” 


“Elizabeth and her German Garden,” 
Author of. 

Elizabeth and her German Garden 1 v.— 
The Solitary Summer 1 v. — The Bene- 
factress 2 v. — Princess Priscilla’s Fort- 
night 1 v. — The Adventures of Elizabeth 
in Rügen ı v. — Fräulein Schmidt and Mr. 
Anstruther 1 v, — Vera a v. — The En- 
chanted April x v. — Love ıv. — Intro- 
duction to Sally 1 v. 


Elliot, Mrs, Frances, t 1898. 

Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy 2 v. — 
Old Court Life in France 2 v. — The 
Italians 2 v. — The Diary of an Idle 
Woman in Sicily 1 v. — Pictures of Old 
Romery.—The Diary of an Idle Womanin 
Spain 2 v. — The Story of Sophia 1 v. — 
Diary of an Idle Woman in Constan- 
tinople ı v. — Old Court Life in Spain 
2 v. — Roman Gossip 1 v. 


Emerson, Ralph Waldo (Am.), + 1882. 
Representative Men 1 v. — Essays 1 v. — 
Nature and Thought 1 v. — English Traits 
1 v. — Conduct of Life 1 v. 


“English Fairy Tales.” 1v. 


Erroll, Henry, 
An Ugly Duckling 1 v. 


Esler, E. Rentoul. 
The Way they loved at Grimpat 1 v. 


y, Estelle Russell,” Author of. 
Estelle Russell 2 v. 


Esterre-Keeling, Elsa D’. 
Three Sisters 1 v.— A Laughing Philo- 
sopher ı v.— The Professor's Wooing ı v. 
— In Thoughtland and in Dreamland 
1 v, — Orchardscroft 1 v. — Appassionata 
1v. — Old Maids and Young 2 v. — The 
Queen’s Serf ı v. 


“Euthanasia,” Author of. 
Euthanasia 1 v. 


Ewing, Juliana Horatia, t 1885. 
Jackanapes; The Story of a Short Life; 
Daddy Darwin's Dovecot 1 v. — A Flat 
Iron for a Farthing 1 v. — The Brownies, 
and other Tales 1 v. 


“Expiated,” Author of. 
Expiated 2 v. 
Fargus, F. J.: vide Hugh Conway. 


Farrar, F. W. (Dean), t 1903. 
Darkness and Dawn 3 v. 


Complete List. 


“Fate of Fenella, the,” Authors of. 
The Fate of Fenella, by 24 Authors rv. 


Felkin, Alfred Laurence: vide E. T. 
Fowler, 


Felkin, Mrs.: vide E, T. Fowler. 
Fendall, Percy: vride F. C. Philips. 


Fenn, George Manville, 


The Parson o’ Dumford 2 v. — The 
Clerk of Portwick 2 v. 


Ferber, Edna (Am.). 
Show Boat 1 v. — So Big rv 


Fielding, Henry, t 1754. 
Tom Jones 2 v. 


Findlater, Mary & Jane (Am.): vide 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


Fitzgerald, Edward, 
Rubäiyät of Omar Kħayyám ı v. 


Five Centuries 
ofthe English Language and Literature. 
ohn Wycliffe. — Geoffrey Chaucer, — 
tephen Hawes. — Sir Thomas More. — 
Edmund Spenser. — Ben Jonson. — John 
Locke.—Thomas Gray (vol.500, published 
1860) 1 v. 


Fleming, George (Am.). 
Andromeda 2 v. 


Forbes, Archibald, + 1900. 
My Experiences of the War between 
France and Germany 2 v. — Memories 
and Studies of War and Peace 2 v. — Vide 
also “Daily News,” War Correspondence. 


Forrest, R. E. 
Eight Days 2 v. 


Forrester, Mrs. 

Viva 2 v. — Rhona 2 v. — My Lord and 
My Lady 2 v. — I have Lived and Loved 
2v.—June2v. —Although he wasa Lord, 
and otherTalesı v. — Corisande,and other 
Tales ıv.— Once Again 2v.—Olthe World, 
Worldly ı v. — Dearest 2 v. — The Light 
of other Days 1 v. — Too Late Repented 
Iv. 


Forster, John, t 1876. 


The Life of Charles Dickens (with Illus- 
trations and Portraits) 6 v. — Life and 
Times of Oliver Goldsmith 2 v. 


Fothergill, Jessie. 


The First Violin 2 v. — Probation 2 v. — 
Made or Marred, and ‘One of Three” 
ı v. — Peril 2 v. — Borderland 2 v. 


“Found Dead,” Author of: wide James 
Payn. 


Fowler, Ellen Thorneycroft (Mrs. Alfred 


Laurence Felkin). 


A Double Thread 2 v. — Place and 
Power 2 v. — In\Subjection 2 v. — Miss 
_Fallowfield’s Fortune ı v. 


Fowler, Ellen Thorneycroft (Mrs. A. L. 
Felkin), & Alfred Laurence Felkin. 


Kate of Kate Hall 2 v. 


Fox, Caroline, t 1871. 


Memories of Old Friends from her Jour- 
nals and Letters, edited by Horace N. 
Pym 2 v. 


“Frank Fairlegh,” Author of (F. E. 
Smedley), t 1864. 
‘Frank Fairlegh 2 v. 


Francis, M. E. 
The Duenna of a Genius r v. 


Frederic, Harold (Am.), ¢ 1898. 
Illumination 2 v. 


Freeman, Edward A., t 1892. 


The Growth of the English Constitution 
xv. — Sketches from French Travel x v. 


Froude, James Anthony, t 1894. 


Oceana r v. — The Spanish Story of the 
Armada, and other Essays ı v. 


Fullerton, Lady Georgiana, + 1885. 


Ellen Middleton 1 v. — Grantley Manor 
2 v. — Lady Bird 2 v. — Too Strange not 
to be True 2 v. — Constance Sherwood 


2 v. — Mrs. Geralds’ Niece 2 v. — The 
Notary’s Daughter r v. — The Lilies ofthe 


Valley, and The House of Penarvan ıv. — 
The Life of Luisa de Carvajal r v. — A 
Will and a Way, and The Handkerchief 
atthe Window 2v. — Eliane 2 v. (by Mrs. 
Augustus Craven, translated by Lady Ful- 
lerton). — Laurentia r v. 


g Galsworthy, John. 


The Country House r v.— Fraternity x v,— 
Villa Rubein 1 v, — A Man of Devon, 


- tec. 1 v. — A Motley t v. — The Patrician 


1 v. —Justice,‘and Other Plays x v. — The 
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Tor 


Complete List. II 


Silver Box, and Other Plays ı v. — The 
Inn of Tranquillity ı v. — The Island Pha- 
risees rv, — The Dark Flower 1 v. — A 
Bit o’ Love, and Other Plays 1 v. — A 
Family Man, and Other Plays ı v. — Cap- 
tures r v. — The White Monkey ı,v. — The 
Forsyte Saga 3 v. — The Silver Spoon rv. 
— Beyond rv. 


Gardiner: vide Lady Blessington. 


Gaskell, Mrs., t 1865. 
Mary Barton ı v. — Ruth 2v. — Lizzie 
Leigh, and other Tales ı v. — The Life of 
Charlotte Brontë 2 v. — Lois the Witch, 
etc. 1 v. — Sylvia’s Lovers 2 v. — Wives 
and Daughters 3 v. — Cranford x v. 


“Geraldine Hawthorne,” Author of: 
vide Author of “ Miss Molly.” 


Gerard, Dorothea (Madame Longard de 
Longgarde). 

Lady Baby 2 v. — Recha ı v. — Ortho- 
dox tv. — The Wrong Man 1 v. — A Spot- 
less Reputation 1 v. — One Year r v. —The 
Supreme Crime 1 v. — The Blood-Tax ı v. 
— The Eternal Woman 1 v. — Made of 
Money 1 v. — The Bridge of Life ı v. — 
The Three Essentials 1 v. — The Improb- 
able Idyl 1 v. — The Compromise 2 v. — 
Itinerant Daughters 1 v. — Restitution rv. 
— Pomp andCircumstancetv. —TheGrass 
Widow 1 v. — A Glorious Lie ı v. — The 
City of Enticement 1 v.—Exotic Martha rv. 
— The Unworthy Pact 1 v.— The Waters 
of Lethe ı v. 


Gerard, E. (Emily de Zaszowska). 
A Secret Mission rv.— A Foreigner 2 v. 
— The Extermination of Love 2 v. 


Gibbon, Perceval. 
The Adventures of Miss Gregoty ı v. 


Giberne, Agnes. 
The Curate’s Home ı v. 


Gissing, George, t 1903. 
Demos 2 v. — New Grub Street 2 v. 


Gladstone, W. E., t 1808. 
Rome and the Newest Fashions in Re- 
ligion ı v. — Bulgarian Horrors, and 
Russia in Turkistan, with other Tracts 
1 v. — The Hellenic Factor in the Eastern 
Problem, with other Tracts ı v. 


Glyn, Elinor, 
The Visits of Elizabeth x v. — The Re- 
flections of Ambrosine 1 v. — The Vicissi- 
tudes of Evangeline ı v. — Beyond the 
Rocks 1 v. — Three Weeks ı v. — Eliza- 
beth Visits America 1 v. — His Hour 1 v. 
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— The Reason Why ı v.— Halcyone ı v.— 
The Contrast 1 v.— Guinevére’s Lover rv. 
— Man and Maid 1 v. — Six Days 1 v.— 
The Great Moment ı v. — Love’s Blind- 
ness 1 v. — ‘‘It,’’ and Other Stories rv. 


Godfrey, Hal: vide Charlotte O’Conor 
Eccles, 


Goldring, Douglas. 
Nobody Knows 1 v. — Cuckoo 1 v. — The 
Merchant of Souls 1 v. — The Facade ı v. 


Goldsmith, Oliver, t 1774. 
Select Works (with Portrait) ı v. 


Goodman, Edward J, 
Too Curious ı v. 


Gordon, Julien (Am.). 
A Diplomat’s Diary 1 v. 


Gore, Mrs., t 1861. 
Castles in the Air z v. — The Dean’s 
Daughter 2 v. — Progress and Prejudice 
2 v.— Mammon 2 v. — A Life's Lessons 
av. — The Two Aristocracies 2v. — Heck- 
ington 2 v. 


Grand, Sarah. . 
Our Manifold Nature ı v. — Babs the 
Impossible 2 v. — Emotional Moments ı v. 


Grant, Miss, 
Victor Lescar 2 v. — The Sun-Maid 2 v. 
— My Heart's in the Highlands 2 v. — 
Artiste 2 v. — Prince Hugo 2 v. 


Gray, Maxwell, 
The Reproach of Annesley 2 v. 


Grenville: Murray, E. C. (Trois-Etoiles), 
+ 1881. 

The Member for Paris 2 v. — Young 
Brown 2 v. — The Boudoir Cabal 3 v. — 
French Pictures in English Chalk (Furs? 
Serres) 2v. — French Pictures in English 
Chalk (Second Sertes) 2 v. — Strange 
Tales 1 v. — That Artful Vicar av. — Six 
Months in the Ranks 1 v. 


Grey, Zane (Am.). 
Tappan’s Burro, and Other Stories ı v, — 
The Call of the Canyon 1 v. — The Thun- 
dering Herd x v. 


Grimwood, Ethel St. Clair, 
My Three Years in Manipur 1 v. 


Grohman, W. A. Baillie. 
Tyrol and the Tyrolese x v. 


Gunter, A. C. (Am.), t 1907. 
Mr. Barnes of New York ı v. 


Guthrie, F. Anstey: vide Anstey. 


“Quy Livingstone,” Author of (Geo; 

Alfred Laces): t 1876. R 
Guy Livingstone 1 v. — Sword and 
Gown 1 v. — Border and Bastiller v. — 
Maurice Dering 1 v. — Sans Merci 2 v. 
— Breaking a Butterfly 2 v. — Anteros 
2v. — Haarene 2 


Habberton, John (Am.). 
Helen’s Babies & Other People’s Chil- 
dren 1 v. 


Haggard, Sir H. Rider, + 1925. 

King Solomon's Mines 1v. — She 2v. — 
ess 2 v. — Allan Quatermain 2v. — The - 
Witch’s Head 2 v. — Maiwa’s Revenge 

rv. — Mr, Meeson’s Will 1 v. — Colonel 

Quaritch, V. C. 2 v. — Cleopatra 2 v. — 

Allan’s Wife 1 v.— Beatrice 2 v.— Dawn 

2 v. — Montezuma’s Daughter 2 v. — The 

People of the Mist 2 v. —‘Joan Haste 2 v.— » 

Heart of the World 2v. — The Wizard 
1 v. — Doctor Therne 1 v. — Swallow 

2 v.— Black Heart and White Heart, 

and Elissa 1 v.— Lysbeth 2v. — A Winter 

Pilgrimage 2v. — Pearl-Maiden 2v. — 

Stella Fregelius 2 v. — The Brethren 2 v. 

— Ayesha. The Return of ‘She’ 2 v, — 

The Way of the Spirit 2 v. — Benita x v. 

— Far Margaret 2 v. — The Lady of 

Blossholme 1 v. — Morning Star r v. — 

Queen Sheba’s Ring 1 v. — Red Eve ı v. 

— Marie 1v. — Child of Storm 1v.— The ` 

Wanderer’s Necklace 1 v. — Wisdom's 

Daughter 1 v. — Heu-Heu, or The Mon- 

ster ı v, — Queen of the Dawn rv. — The 

Treasure of the Lake ı v. — Allan and the 

Ice-Gods 1 v. 


Haggard, Sir H. Rider, & Andrew Lang. 
The World’s Desire 2 v. 

A E Hake: vide Gen. Gordon, 

Hall, Mrs. S. C., + 1881. 
Can Wrong be Right? 1 v. - - Marian 2 v. 


Hamerton, P. G., t 1894. 
Marmorne 1 v. — French and English 2 v. 


Hardy, Rev. E. J. 
How to be Happy though Married x v. — 
Still Happy though Married x v. 


Hardy, Miss Iza: vsde Author of “Not 
Easily J Jealous.” 


Hardy, Thomas. 

The Hand of Ethelberta 2 v. — Far 
from the Madding Crowd 2 v. — The Re- 
turn of the Native 2 v. — The Trumpet- 
Major 2 v. — A Laodicean 2v. — Two on 
a Tower 2 v. — A Pair of Blue Eyes 2 v. 
— A Group of Noble Dames 1 v. — Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles 2v. — Life’s Little 
Ironies r v. — Jude the Obscure 2 v. — A 
Changed Man 1 v. — The Romantic Ad- 
ventures of a Milkmaid ı v. 


Harraden, Beatrice, 


Ships that pass in the Night rv. — In 
Varying Moods 1 v. — Hilda Strafford, 
and The Remittance Man 1 v. — The 
Fowler 2 v. — The Scholar's Daughter 1 v. 

— Interplay 2 v. —Outofthe Wreck I Rise 
ı v. — Patuffa x v. — Youth Calling 1 v. 
— Rachel ı v. 


Harrison, Agnes. 
Martin’s Vineyard ı v. 


Harrison, Mrs.: vide Lucas Malet. 


Harte, Bret (Am.), ł 1902. 


- m and Poetry (Tales of the Argo- 
‘Roaring 


The Luck of 


Civic and Character 


__ Sketches; Poems) 2 v. — Drift from Two | 
| Country 1 v. 


~ Shores 1 v. — Jeff Briggs’s Love Story, 
and other Tales 1 v..— Flip, and other 
Stories x v. — By Shore and Sedge rv. — 
Snow-bound at Kagle’s, and Devil’s Ford 


Hearn, Lafcadio, + 1906. 
Kokoro 1 v. — Kwaidan 1 v. — Glimpses 
of Unfamiliar Japan (First Series) 1 v. 
— Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan (Second 
Series) x v.— Gleanings in Buddha-Fields 
1 v. — Out of the East 1 v. — The Romance 
of the Milky Way, etc. 1 v. 


Hector, Mrs.: vide Mrs. Alexander. 


“Heir of Redclyffe, the,” Author of 
vide Charlotte M. Yonge. 


Helps, Sir Arthur, ¢ 1875. 
Friends in Council 2 v.— Ivan de Biron zv. 


Hemans, Mrs. Felicia, t 1835. 


| Select Poetical Works 1 v. 


av. — The Crusade of the “ Excelsior” 1 v, | 


— The Heritage of Dedlow Marsh, and 
other Tales 1 v. — A First Family of Tasa- 
jara 1v. — Sally Dows, etc. 1 v. — The 
Bell-Ringer of Angel’s, etc. 1 v. — 
‘The Ancestors of Peter Atherly, etc. 1 v. — 
Tales of Trail and Lown 1 v. — Mr. Jack 
Hamlin’s Mediation, and other Stories: v. 
— From Sand-Hill to Pine 1 v. — Under 
the Redwoods ı v. — Trent's Trust 1 v. 


Sir Henri Have otk: vide Rev.W. Brock, 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel (Am.), + 1864. 


The Scarlet Letter 1 v. — Transforma- 
tion (The Marble Faun) 2 v. — Passages 
from his English Note-Books 2 v. 


John (Am.), t 1905: vide “The 
read-Winners,” Author of, ~ 


Hay, Marie, 


- Mas’aniello r v. — The Evil Vineyard ı v. 


Henry, 0. (Am.), 
Cabbages and Kings ı v. 


f bee en at ee 
ava ın— 1 v. — Moun- 
tain Blood 1v. — The Three Black Penny: 
rv. — 1v. — The Bright 


Linda 
-| Shawl z v. — Balisand r v. — Tampico 1 v. 


Hewlett, Maurice, 

The Forest Lovers x v. — Little Novels 
of Italy 1 v. — New Canterbury Tales ı v. 
— The Queen’s oes 
Tragedy 2 v. — Fool Errant 2 v. — 
The Stoop toping Lady ıv. — The Spanish 
Jade ı v. alfway House 2 v. — Open 
— Rest Harrow ı v. — 
Brazenhead the Great 1 v.— The Song of 
Renny 1 v. — Lore of Proserpine 1 v. — 
Bendish ı v. 


Hichens, Robert. 
Flames zv. — The Slave 2v. — Felix 2v. 
— The Woman with the Fan 2 v. — The 
Garden of Allah 2 v.— The Black Spaniel, 
and Other Stories 1 v. — The Call of the 
Blood 2 v.— A Spirit in Prison 2 v. — 
Barbary Sheep rv. — Bella Donna 2v. — 
The Spell of Egypt 1 v.— The Dweller on 
the Threshold 1 v. — The Fruitful Vine 2v. 

— The Lo; ers ı v.—An Imaginative 
Man ıv. — The Way of Ambition 2 v.— 
The Holy Land ı v. — The Last Time, and 
Other Stories 1 v. — After the Verdict 2 v. 
— The God Within Him 2 v. 


Hobart Pasha, Admiral, + 1886. 
Sketches from my Life x v. 


Hobbes, John Oliver (Mrs. Craigie) 
(Am.), ¢ 1906. 
The Gods, Some Mortals and Lord 
Wickenham 1 v. — The Serious Wooing 
1 v. — The Dream and the Business 2 v. 
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Hoey, Mrs. Cashel, 
A Golden Sorrow 2 v. — Out of Court 2v. 


Holdsworth, Annie E. z 
The Years that the Locust hath Eaten 
1v. — The Gods Arrive 1 v. — The Val- 
ley of the Great Shadow 1 v, —Greéat Low- 
lands ı v. — A Garden of Spinsters ı v. 


Holme Lee: vzde Harriet Parr. 


Holmes, Oliver Wendell (Am.), t 1894. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 
1 v. — The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table ı v. — The Poet at the Breakfast- 
Table ı v. 


Hope, Anthony (Hawkins). 

Halt a Hero 1 v. — Comedies of Court- 
ship 1 v. — The Heart of Princess Usra 
1 v. — Simon Dale 2 v. — Rupert of 
Hentzau 1 v. — The King’s Mirror 2 v. 
— Quisanté 1 v. — The Intrusions of Peggy 
2v. — Double Harness 2 v. — A Servant 
of the Public 2 v.— Sophy of Kravonia 2 v. 
— Tales of Two People 2 v. — The Great 
Miss Driver 2 v. — Little Tiger 1 v. 


Hopkins, Tighe, t 1919. 
An Idler in Old France 1 v. — The Man 
in the Iron Mask 1 v. — The Dungeons 
of Old Paris 1 v, — The Silent Gate 1 v. — 
The Women Napoleon Loved 1 v. — The 
Romance of Fraud 1 v. 


“Horace Templeton,” Author of. 
Diary and Notes ı v. 


Hornung, Ernest William, 

A Bride from the Bush 1 v. — Under 
Two Skies 1 v. — Some Persons Unknown 
1 v. — The Amateur Cracksman 1 v. — 
The Rogue's March rv. — Peccavi ı v. 
— The Black Mask r v. — The Shadow of 
the Rope 1 v: — No Hero 1 v. — Denis 
Dent 1 v. — A Thief in the Night 1 v. — 
Dead Men Tell No Tales 1 v. — Mr. Justice 
Raffles 1 v. — The Camera Fiend 1 v. — 
Fathers of Men 2 v. — The Thousandth 
Woman 1 v. — The Crime Doctor ı v. 


“Household Words.” 
Conducted by Charles Dickens. 1851-56. 
x v.— Novuts and Tares reprinted from 
Tousehold Words by Charles Dickens. 
1856-59. 11 v. 


Houstoun, Mrs.: vide “Recommended tó 
Mercy,” 


“How to be Happy though Married”: 
wide Rev. E. J, Hardy. 


Howard, Blanche Willis (Am.), ¢ 1898. 
Aunt Serena 1 v. — Guenn 2 v. — Tony, 
the Maid, etc. 1 v. 


Howard, Blanche Willis, + 1898, & Wil- 
liam Sharp (Am.), t 1905. 

A Fellowe and His Wife x v. 

Howells, William Dean (Am.), 
A Foregune Conclusion 1 v. — The 
Lady of the Aroostook ı v. — A Modern 
Instance 2v. — The Undiscovered Country 
1 v. — Venetian-Life 1 v. — Italian 
Journeys 1 v. — A Chance Acquaintance 
1v. — Their Wedding Journey 1 v. — A 
Fearful Responsibility, and Tonelli’s 
Marriage rv. — A Woman’s Reason 2v, 
— Dr. Breen’s. Practice 1. v. — Miss 
Bellard’s Inspiration 1 v. F 

Hughes, Thomas, t 1898. 
Tom Brown’s School-Days r v. 

Hungerford, Mrs. (Mrs. Argles), t 1897. 
Molly Bawn 2 v. — Mrs, Geoffrey 2 v. 
— Faith and Unfaith 2 v. — Loys, Lord 
Berresford, and other Tales 1 v. — Ross- 
moyne 2 v. — A Maiden all Forlorn, 
etc. rv. — A Passive Crime, and other 
Stories 1 v. — Green Pleasure and Grey 
Grief 2 v. — A Mental Struggle 2 v. — 
Her Week’s Amusement, and Ugly 
Barrington 1 v. — Lady Branksmere 2 v. 
— Lady Valworth’s Diamonds 1 v. — A 
Modern Circe 2 v. — Marvel 2 v. — The 
Hon. Mrs. Vereker 1 v. — Under-Cur- 
rents 2v. — In Durance Vile, etc. 1v.—A 
Troublesome Girl, and other Stories rv. — 
A Life’s Remorse 2 v. — A Born Coquette 
2v. — The Duchess ı v. — Lady Verner’s 
Flight 1 v. — Nora Creina 2 v. — A Mad 
Prank, and other Stories 1 v. — The 
Hoyden 2 v. — Peter’s Wife 2v. — A Tug 
of War 1 v. — The Professor's Experiment 


‚2 v. — A Point of Conscience 2 v. — A 


Lonely Girl 1 v. — Lovice ı v. — The 
Coming of Chloe ı v. 

Hunt, Mrs.: vede Beaumont. 

Hunt, Violet. 

The Human Interest-x v. — White Rose 
ot Weary Leaf 2 v. — The Wife of Alta- 
mont r v. 

Hutten, Baroness von (Am.). < 
Kingsmead 1 v.—The Lordship of Love 2 vy, 
— The Green Patch r v. — Julia ı v. — 
Candy, and Other Stories 1 v. — Flies 1 y. 

Huxley, A dous 
Two or Three Graces, etc. rv. — Those 
Barren Leaves 1 v. 


Ingelow, Jean, t 1897. 
Off the Skelligs 3 v. — Poems 2v, — 


Fated to be Free 2 v. — Sarah de 
Berenger 2 v. — Don John 2 v. 
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Inglis, the Hon. Lady, 
The Siege of Lucknow 1v. 


Ingram, John H. : vide Poe, 
lota: vide Mrs. Caffyn. 


Irving, Washington (Am.), t 1859. 


The Sketch Book ı v. — The Life of 
Mahomet ıv. — Lives of the Successors 
of Mahomet 1v. — Oliver Goldsmith ı v. 
— Life of George Washington 5 v. 


Jackson, Mrs. Helen (H. H.) (Am.), ¢ 1885. 
Ramona 2 v. 


Jacobs, W. W. 

Many Cargoes r v. — The Skipper’s 
Wooing, and The Brown Man’s Servant 
rv. — Sea Urchins r v. — A Master of 
Craft 1 v.— Light Freights rv — AtSun- 
wich Port 1 v. — The Lady ofthe Barge 1 v. 
— Odd Craft r v. — Dialstone Lane v. 
— Captains All 1 v. — Short Cruises 1 v. 
— Salthaven ı v. — Sailors’ Knots t v. — 
Ship’s Company 1 v. — Sea Whispers ı v. 
— The Castaways 1 v. 


James, Charles T. C. 
Holy Wedlock 1 v. 


James, G. P. R., t 1860. 

Forest Days 1 v. — The False Heir 1 v. — 
Arabella Stuart 1 v. — Rose d’Albret 
1 v.— Arrah Neil ı v.— Agincourt 1 v: — 
The Smuggler 1 v. — The Step- Mother 
2 v. — Beauchamp ı v. — Heidelberg 
xv. — The Gipsy 1 v. — Darnley 1 v. — 
Russell 2 v. — Sir Theodore Broughton 2v. 


James, Henry (Am.). 

Daisy Miller; An International Episode; 
Four Meetings 1 v. — Roderick Hudson 
2 v. — The Madonna of the Future, etc. 
rv. — Confidence 1 v. — Washington 
Square, etc. 2 v. — The Portrait of a 
Lady 3 v. — Foreign Parts 1 v. — 
Portraits of Places 1 v. — A Little Tour in 
France 1 v. — The Finer Grain 1 v. 


Jeaffreson, J. Cordy. 
A Book about Doctors 2 v. — A 
Woman in spite of Herself 2 v. — The 
Real Lord Byron 3 v. 


Jenkin, Mrs. Charles, t 1885. 
“Who Breaks—Pays” 1 v. — Skir- 
mishing ı v. — Once and Again 2 v.— 
Two French Marriages 2 v. — Jupiter’s 
Daughters ı v. X 


Jenkins, Edward, 
Ginx’s Baby, his Birth and other Mis- 
fortunes; Lord Bantam 2 v. “ 


“ Jennie of ‘The Prince’s,’” Author of: 
vide B, H. Buxton. ` 


Jerome, Jerome K., + 1927. 
The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
1 v.— Diary of a Pilgrimage, and Six 
Essays 1 v. — Novel Notes 1 v. — Sketches 
in Lavender, Blue and Green 1 v. — 
The Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
1 v. — Three Men on the Bummel 1 v. — 
Paul Kelver 2 v. — Tea-Table Talk rv. 
— Tommy and Co. 1 v. — Idle Ideas in 1905 
1 v. — The Passing of the Third Floor Back 
1v, — The Angel and the Author—and 
Others rv.— They and I, rv.— All Roads 
Lead to Calvary ı v.— Anthony John rv. 


Jerrold, Douglas, + 1857. 
History of St. Giles and St. James 
2 v. — Men of Character 2 v. 


“john Halifax, Gentleman,” Author of: 
vide Mrs. Craik, 


Johnny Ludlow: vige Mrs. Henry Wood. 


Jolly, Emily. 
Colonel Dacre 2 v. 


“Joshua Davidson,” Author of: vide 
Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 


Kavanagh, Miss Julia, + 1877. 
Nathalie 2 v. — Daisy Burns 2 v. — 
Rachel Gray rv. — Adèle 3 v. — A 
Summer and Winter in the Two Sicilies 
2v. — Seven Years, and other Tales 2 v. 
— French Women of Letters ı v. — 
English Women of Letters ı v. — Queen 
Mab 2 v. — Beatrice zv.— Dora 2 v. — 
Silvia 2 v. — Bessie 2 v. — John Dorrien 
3v. — Two Lilies 2v. — Forget-me- 
nots2v. (Vide p. 29.) 

Kaye-Smith. Sheila. 

The End of the House of Alard.ı v. 


Keary, Annie, t 1879. 

Oldbury 2 v. — Castle Daly 2v. 
Keary, C. F. 

The Mount ı v. 
Keeling, D’Esterre-: vide Esterre, 


Kempis, Thomas A. 
The Imitation of Christ. Translated 
from the Latin by W. Benham, B.D. 1 v. 


Kennedy, Margaret. 
The Constant Nymph 1 v. 
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Kimball, Richard B. (Am.), ¢ 1892. 
Saint Leger 1 v. — Romance of Student 
Life Abroad 1 v. — Was he Successful? 
ıv 


Kinglake, A, W., t 1891. 
The Invasion of the Crimea 14 v. 


Kingsley, Charles, + 1875. 
Westward ho! 2 v. — Two Years ago 2 v. 
— Hypatia 2 v. — Hereward the Wake 
2v.— At Last 2 v. 


Kingsley, Henry, + 1876. 
Austin Elliot ı v. — Geoffry Hamlyn 2v. 
— The Hillyars and the Burtons 2 v. — 
Leighton Court 1v. — Reginald Hethe- 
rege 2 v. — The Grange Garden 2 v. 


Kinross, Albert. 
An Opera and Lady Grasmere ı v. 


Kipling, Rudyard. 

Plain Tales from the Hills ı v. — The 
Second Jungle Book 1 v, — The Seven 
Seas 1 v. — ‘*Captains Courageous” 
1 v. — The Day’s Work rv. — A Fleet 
in Being 1 v. —Stalky & Co. 1 v.— From 
Sea to Sea 2 v. — The City of Dreadful 
Night 1 v.— Kim 1v. — Just So Stories r v. 
— The Five Nations 1 v. — Traffics and 
Discoveries ı v. — Puck of Pook’s Hill rv. 
— Actions and Reactions 1 v. — Rewards 
and Fairies 1 v. — Land and Sea Tales rv. 
— Debits and Credits 1 v. 


Laffan, May. 
Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor 1 v. 
Lamb, Charles, t 1834. 
The Essays of Elia and Eliana ı v. (Vide 
P. 29.) 
Lang, Andrew: vide H, Rider Haggard, 
Langdon, Mary (Am.). 
Ida May rv. 
“Last of the Cavaliers, the,” Author of 
(Miss Piddington). 
The Last of the Cavaliers 2v. — The 
Gain ofa Loss 2 v. 
taszowska, Mme de: vide E. Gerard, 
Laurence, George Alfred: vide “Quy 
Livingstone.” 
Lawless, the Hon. Emily, t 1913. 
Hurrish x v. 
Mrs. Lean: vide Florence Marryat, 


“ Leaves from the Journal of our Life in 
the Highlands”: vide Victoria R. I, 


Lee, Holme: vide Harriet Parr. 


 Tauchnits Edition, 
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Lee, Vernon. 
sag acynth, etc. rv. — Genius Loci, and 
The Enchanted Woods 1 v. — Hortus 
Vitae, and Limbo ı v. — The Spirit of 
Rome, and Laurus Nobilis ı v. — Vanitas 
ı v. — Louis Norbert ı v. — The Senti- 
mental Traveller ı v. — The Tower of the 
Mirrors 1 v, — The Golden Keys ı v. 


Le Fanu, J. S., t 1873. 
Uncle Silas 2 v. — Guy Deverell 2 v. 


Lemon, Mark, t 1870. 
Wait for the End 2 v. — Loved at Last 
2 v. — Falkner Lyle 2 v. — Leyton Hall, 
and other Tales 2 v. — Golden Fettersa v. 


Author of “Letters from a Self-Madə 
Marchant to his Son”; vide George 
Horace Lorimer. 


Author of “ The Letters of Her Mother to 
Elizabeth”; vide Trowbridge, 


Lever, Charles, + 1872. 

The O’Donoghue ı v. — The Knight of 
Gwynne 3 v. — Arthur O’Leary 2 v. — 
Harry Lorrequer 2 v. — Charles O’Mal- 
ley 3 v. — Tom Burke of “Ours” zv. — 
Jack Hinton 2 v, — The Daltons 4 v. — 
The Dodd kamily Abroad 3 v. — The 
Martins of Cro* Martin 3 v. — The For- 
tunes of Glencore» 2 v. — Davenport 
Dunn 3 v. — Confessions of Con Cregan 
2 v. — One of Them 2 v. — Maurice 
Tiernay 2 v. — Barrington 2 v.— A Day's 
Ride 2 v. — Luttrell of Arran 2 v. — Tony 
Butler 2 v. — Sir Brook Fossbrooke 2 v. 
— The Bramleighs of Bishop’s Folly 2 v, 
— A Rent in a Cloud 1 v, — That Boy 
of Norcott’s 1 v. — St. Patrick’s Eve; Paul 
Gosslett’s Confessions 1 v. — Lord Kil- 
gobbin 2 v. 


Levett-Yeats, S. 
The Honour of Savelli ı v. — The 
Chevalier d'Auriac iv. — The Traitor's 
Way tv. — The Lord Protector 1 v, — 
Orrain 1 v. 


Lewes, G. H., t 1878, 
Ranthorpe 1 v. — The Physiology of 
Common Life 2 v. -- On Actors and the 
Art of Acting x v. 


Lewis, Sinclair, (Am.) 
Babbitt x v. — Our Mr. Wrenn ry. — 
Arrowsmith 1 v. 


Linton, Mrs. E. Lynn, t 1898. ; 
The true History of Joshua Davidso: 
1 v. — Patricia Kemball 2 v. — The- 
Atonement of Leam Dundas 2 v.— The 
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World well Lost 2 v. — Under which 
Lord? 2 v. —Todhunters’at Loanin’ Head, 
and other Stories x v. — lone 2 v. 


Lockhart, L. W. M., + 1882. 
Mine is Thine 2 v. 


Loftus, Lord Augustus, 
Diplomatie Reminiscences 1837 - 1862 2 v. 


London, Jack (Am.). 
Burning Daylight 1 v. — The Call of the 
Wild r v. — When God Laughs 1 v. — The 
Sea-Wolf 2 v. — South Sea Tales 1 v. — 

„Martin Eden 2v.— A Son of the Sun rv. 
— The Son of the Wolf ı v.— The Valley 
ot the Moon 2 v. 


Longard, Mme de: vide D. Gerard. 


ne rg Henry Wadsworth (Am.), 
` +1882. 
Poetical Works 3 v. — The Divine 
Comedy of Dante Alighieri 3v. — The 
New-England Tragedies 1 v. — The 
Divine Tragedy tv. — Flower-de-l.uce, 
and Three Books of Song 1 v. — The 
Masque of Pandora, and other Poems 1 v. 
| 
| 


Lonsdale, Margaret. 
Sister Dora ı v. 


Loos, Anita (Am.). 
«u Gentlemen Prefer Blondes” x v. 


Lorimer, George Horace (Am.). 
Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to his 
Son x v. — Old Gorgon Graham ı v. — 
Jack Spurlock, Prodigal 1 v. 


= “Lost Battle, a.” 2 v. 


Lowndes, Mrs. Belloc, 

The Uttermost Farthing 1 v. — Studies in 
Wives 1 v.— When No Man Pursueth 1 v. 
— Jane Oglander 1 v. — The Chink in the 
Armour 1v.— Mary Pechell 1 v. — Studies 
in Loveand in Terror 1 v.—The Lodger ı v. 
— The End of her Honeymoon 1 v. — Why 
` They Married ı v. — The Territord Mys- 
am © v. — Some Men and Women 1 v. 
- — Bread of Deceit 1 v. — What Really 
_ Happened ı v. — “Thou Shalt Not Kill” 
lv. 


Lubbock, Sir John (Lord Avebury), 
J * 1834, t 1013. 
- The Pleasures of Life 1 v. — The Beau- 
ties of Nature (with Illustrations) 1 v. — 
The Use of Life t v. — Scenery of Switzer- 
land (with Illustrations) 2 v. — Essays and 
Addresses 1900-1903 1 v. 


pe “Lutfullah”; vide Eastwick, 


Lyall, Edna, + 1903. 
We Two 2 v. — Donovan 2 v. — In 
the Golden Days 2 v. — Knight-Errant 
2 v. — Wayfaring Men 2 v. — Hope the 
Hermit 2 v. — In Spite of All 2 v. — The 
Hinderers ı v. 


Lytton, Lord: vrae E. Bulwer, 


Lytton, Robert Lord (Owen Meredith), 
+ 1891. 
Poems 2 v. — Fables in Song 2 v. 


Maartens, Maarten, 
The Sin of Joost Avelingh 1 v. — An 
Old Maid’s Love 2 v. — God’s Fool 2 v. 
— The Greater Glory 2v. — My Lady 
Nobody 2 v. — Her Memory 1 v.— Some 
Women I have known r v. — My Poor 
Relations 2 v. — Dorothea 2 v. — The 
Healers 2 v. — The Woman’s Victory, and 
Other Stories 2 v. — The New Religion 2v. 
— Brothers All 1 v.—The Priceof Lis Doris 
2v.—Harmen Pols: Peasant 1 v.— Eve 2 v 


McAulay, Allan (Am.); vide Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. 


Macaulay, Lord, t 1859. 
History of England 10 v. — Critical and 
Historical Essays 5 v. — Lays of Ancient 
Rome 1 v. — Speeches 2 v. — Bio- 
graphical Essays 1 v. — (See also Trevel- 
yan). 


Macaulay, Rose, 
Told by an Idiot r v. — Orphan Island 1 v. 
— A Casual Commentary 1 v. — Crewe 
Train 1 v. 


McCarthy, Justin. 1% 
The Waterdale Neighbours 2 v. — 
Dear Lady Disdain 2v. — Miss Misan- 
thrope 2v.— A History of our Own Times 

v. — Donna Quixote 2 v. — A Short 

istory of our Own Times 2 v.— A 
History of the Four Georges. Vols. 1 & 
2. — A History of our Own Times. Vols. 
6 & 7 (supplemental). — A History of the 
Four Georges and of WilliamIV. Vols. 3, 
4 & 5 (supplemental). — A Short History 
of our Own Times. Vol. 3 (supplemental). 


MacDonald, George, t 1905. 

Alec Forbes of Howglen 2 v. — David 
Elginbrod 2 v. — The Vicar’s Daughter 
2 v. — Malcolm 2 v. — St. George and 
St. Michael 2 v. — The Marquis of 
Lossie 2 v. — Sir Gibbie 2 v. — Mary 
Marston 2 v. — The Gifts of the Child 
Christ, and other Tales- v, — The Prin- 
cess and Curdie ı v. t. 
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Mackarness, Mrs., t 1881, 
Sunbeam Stories ı v. — A Peerless 


Wife 2 v. — A Mingled Yarn zv. / 


Mackay, Erio, + 1898. 
Love Letters of a Violinist, and other 
Poems 1 v. 


Mackenzie, Compton, 
The Old Men of the Sea ı v. 


McKnight, Charles (Am.), t 1881. 
Old Fort Duquesne 2°v. 


Maclaren, lan, t 1907. 
Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush 1 v. — 
The Days of Auld Langsyne 1 v. 


Macleod, Fiona, t 1905. 
Wind and Wave 1 v.— The Sunset of Old 
Tales ı v. 


Macleod, Norman, + 1872. 


‘The Old Lieutenant and his Son ı v. 


Macpherson, James, t 1796: vide Ossian. 


Macquoid, Mrs. 
Patty 2 v. — Miriam’s Marriage 2 v. — Pic- 
tures across the Channel 2 v. — My Story 
2v.— Diane 2 v. — Beside the River 2v.— 
A Faithful Lover 2 v. 


“Mademoiselle Mori,” Author of (Miss 
Roberts). 
Mademoiselle Mori 2 v. — Denise 1 v. 
— Madame Fontenoy 1 v.— On the 
Edge of the Storm 1 v. — The Atelier du 
Lys 2 v. — In the Olden Time 2 v. 


Mahon, Lord: vide Stanhope. 


Maine, E. S. 
Scarscliff Rocks 2 v. 
Her Wajosty the Queen, vige Victoria R, 1, 
Malet, Lucas (Mrs. Mary St. Leger 
arrison). 
Colonel Enderby’s Wife 2 v. — The 
History of Sir Richard Calmady 3 v. — The 


Far Horizon 2 v. — The Score 1 v. — 
Adrian Savage 2 v. 


Malmesbury, the Earl of. 
Memoirs of an Ex-Minister 3 v. 


Mann, Mary E. 
A Winter’s Tale ı v. — The Cedar 
Star 1 v. 


Mansfield, Robert Blachford. 
The Log of the Water Lily ı v. 


Mark Twain: vide Twain, 


Marlowe, Christopher. t 
Doctor Faustus; Edward the Second ; The 
Jew of Malta 1 v. 


“Marmorne,” Author of: vide P, Q. 
Hamerton. 


“Marriage,” the Authors of (Am.). 


Marriage. Short Stories of Married Life 
by American Writers ı v. 


Marryat, Capt., t 1848. 
Peter Simple 1 v. — The Settlers in 
Canada 1 v. — The Privateer’s-Man 1 v. 
— The Children ot the New-Forest 1 v. 
— Valerie ı v. — Mr. Midshipman Easy 
2v. — (Vide p 29.) 
Marryat, Florence, t 1899. 

Love’s Conflict 2 v. — For Ever and 
Ever 2 v. — The Confessions of Gerald 
Estcourt 2 v. — Nelly Brooke 2 v. — 
Véronique 2 v. — Petronel 2 v. — Her 
Lord and Master 2 v. — The Prey of the 
Gods 1 v. — Life and Letters of Captain 
Marryat 1 v.— Mad Dumaresq 2 v. — 
No Intentions 2 v. — Fighting the Air 
2v.—The Poison of Asps, and otherstories 
rv. — “My own Child ” 2 v. — A Harvest 
of Wild Oats 2 v. — A Little Stepson 1 v. 
— Written in Fire 2 v.—Her World against 
a Lie 2 v. — The Root of all Evil 2 ve — 
The Fair-haired Alda 2 v. — With Cupid’s 
Eyes 2 v. — My Sister the Actress 2 v. — 
Phyllida 2 v. — Facing the Footlights (with 
Portrait) 2 v. — A Moment of Madness, 
and other Stories 1 v. — The Ghost of 
Charlotte Cray, and other Stories 1 v. — 
Peeress and Player 2v. — Under the Lilies 
and Roses 2 v.—The Heart of Jane Warner 
2v. — The Heir Presumptive 2 v. — The 
Master Passion 2 v, — Spiders of Society 
2 v. — Driven to Bay 2 v. — A Daughter 
of the Tropics 2 v. -- Mount Eden. A 


Romance 2 v. — Blindfold 2 v. — A 
Bankrupt Heart 2 v. — The Spirit World 
1 v. — The Beautiful Soul 1 v. — At 


Heart a Rake 2 v. — The Strange 
Transfiguration of Hannah Stubbs rv. 
— The Dream that Stayed 2 v. — A 
Passing Madness tv. — The Blood of 
the Vampire 1 v. — A Soul on Fire t v. 
— Iris the Avenger r v. 


Marsh, Mrs. Anne, t 1874. 
Ravenscliffe 2 v. — Emilia Wyndham 
2v. — Aubrey 2v. — The Heiress of 
Haughton 2 v. — The Rose of Ashurst 2 v. 


Marshall, Mrs. Emma, t 1899. 
Mrs. Mainwaring’s Journal 1 v. — 
Benvenuta 1 v. — Lady Alice 1 v. — 
Dayspring « v. — Life’s Aftermath 1 v. — 


In theEastCountry 1 v.—No. XIII; or,The 
Story of the Lost Vestal 1 v. — In Four 
Reigns 1 v. — On the Banks of the Ouse 
= 1v. — Alma ı v. — Under Salisbury Spire 
1 v. — Winchester Meads 1 v. — Eventide 
Light 1 v. — Winifrede’s Journal 1 v. — 
Bristol Bells 1 v. — A Lily among Thorns 
1 v. — Penshurst Castle: v. — Kensington 
Palace 1 v. — The Master of the Music- 
ians 1 v. — An Escape from the Tower 
ı v. — A Haunt of Ancient Peace rv. — 
Castle Meadow 1 v. — In the Choir of 
_ Westminster Abbey 1 v. — The Young 
Queen of Hearts 1 v. — Under the Dome 
of St. Paul’s ı v.— (Vide p. 29.) 


Mason, A. E. W. 
The Four Feathers 2 v. — Miranda of 
the Balcony 1 v. — The Courtship of Mor- 
rice Buckler 2 v. — The Watchers 1 v. — 
Running Water 1 v. — The Broken Road 
1v. — At the Villa Rose ı v.— The Turnstile 
2v. — The Witness for the Defence 1 v. 
— The House of the Arrow r v. — The 
Winding Stair 1 v. — No Other Tiger 1v. 


Mathers, Helen (Mrs. Henry Reeves). 
“Cherry Ripe I” 2v. — “Land o’ the 
Leal” 1 v.— My Lady Green Sleeves 2v. 
— As he comes up the Stair, etc. rv. — 
Sam’s Sweetheart 2 v. — Eyre’s Acquittal 
2v. — Found Out ı v.— The Fashion of this 
World (80 Pf.) —Blind Justice, and “W ho, 
being dead, yet Speaketh”’ 1 v. — What 
the Glass Told, and A Study ofa Woman 
xv. — Bam Wildfire 2 v. — Becky 2 v. — 
— “ Honey” 1 v.—The New Lady Teazle, 
and Other Stories and Essays 1 v. — Tally 
Ho! 2 v. — Pigskin and Petticoat 2 v. — 
Gay Lawless 1 v. r 


Maugham. W. Somerset, 
The Trembling of a Leaf 1 v. — The 
Painted Veil 1 v. 


Maurice, Colonel. 
`~. The Balance of Military Power in 
Europe 1 v. 


Maurier, George du, t 1896. 
Trilby 2 v. — The Martian 2 v. 


Maxwell, Mrs.: vide Miss Braddon, 
‘Maxwell, W. B; 


Flame 2 v. — Mrs. Thompson 1 v. — The 
Rest Cure ı v. — In Cotton Wool 2 v. —- 
General Mallock’s Shadow 1 v. — The 
is Day’s Journey 1 v. — Children of the 
Night 1 v. — Fernande t v.— Spinster of 
_ this Parish ı v. — The Case of Bevan 
Yorke rv. — Gabrielle ı v. 


“Mehalah” : vide Baring-Gould. 


The Ragged Messenger 2 vi—TheGuarded 


Melville, George J, Whyte, t 1878. 
Kate Coventry 1 v. — Digor Rem Iv. 
— Good for Nothing 2v. — The Queen’s 
Maries 2 v. — The Gladiators 2 v. — The 


_ Brookes of Bridlemere 2 v. — Cerise 2 v. 


— The Interpreter 2v.— The White Rose 
2 v. — M. or N. 1 v. — Contraband 1 v. 
— Sarchedon 2 v. — Uncle John 2 v. — 
Katerfelto x v. — Sister Louise ı v. — 
Rosine 1 v. — Roys’ Wife 2 v. — Black 
but Comely 27v. 


Memorial Volumes: vide Five Centuries 
(vol. 500); The New Testament 
(vol. 1000): Henry Morley (vol. 2000); 
Theodore Stanton (vol. 4000). 


Mencken, H.L. (Am.). 
In Defence of Women 1 v. 


Meredith, George, + 1909. 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 2 v. — 
Beauchamp’s Career 2 v. — The Tragic 
Comedians r v. — Lord Ormont and his 
Aminta 2 v. — The Amazing Marriage 2v. 
— The Egoist 2 v. — Rhoda Fleming 2 v 


Meredith, Owen: vide Robert Lord Lytton. 


Merrick, Hope. 
Mary-Girl ı v. 


Merrick, Leonard. 

The Man who was good r v. — This 
Stage of Fools rv. — Cynthia ı v. — One 
Man’s View ı v. — The Actor-Manager 
rv. — The Worldlings ı v. — When Love 
flies out o’ the Window 1 v — Conrad in 
Quest of His Youth ı v. — The Quaint 
Companions 1 v.—Whispers about Women 
1 v. — The House of Lynch 1 v. — The 
Man who Understood Women, etc. 1 v. — 
All the World Wondered, etc. ıv. — The 
Position of Peggy Harper 1 v. 


Merriman, Henry Seton, ¢ 1903. 
Young Mistley 1 v. — Prisoners and 
Captives 2 v. — From One Generation to 
Another 1 v. —With Edged Tools 2 v. — 
The Sowers 2 v. — Flotsam ı v. — In 
Kedar’s Tents ı v. — Roden’s Corner 
ıv.— The Isle of Unrest 1 v. — The Veivet 
Glove 1 v. — The Vultures 1 v. — Barlasch 
of the Guard rv. — Tomaso’s Fortune, and 
Other Stories r v. — The Last Hope 2 v. 


Mill, John Stuart, * 1806, + 1873. 
On Liberty and The Subjection of Women 
Iv. 


Milne, James. 
The Epistles of Atkins ı v. 


Milton, John, t 1674. 
Poetical Works x v. 
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“ Miss Molly,” Author of. 
Geraldine Hawtliorne ı v. 


“Molly Bawn,” Author of: wide Mrs, | 
Hungerford. 


Montgomery, Florence. 
Misunderstood 1 v. Thrown To- 
gether 2v. — Thwarted r v. — Wild Mike | 
1 v. — Seaforth 2 v. — The Blue Veil 
1v. — Transformed 1 v. — Colonel Norton 
2 v. — Prejudged 1 v. — Behind the Scenes 
in the Schoolroom ı v. (Vide p. 29.) 


Montague, C. E. 


Rough Justice rv. — Right off the Map 
Iv. 


Moore, Frank Frankfort. 

“I Forbid the Banns’’ 2v. — A Gray | 
Eye or So 2 v. — One Fair Daughter 
2v.— The Jessamy Bride ı v. — Nell Gwyn 
— Comedian ıv.— A Damsel orTworv.— 
Castle Omeragh 2 v. — Shipmates-in Sun- 
shine 2 v. — The Original Woman 1 v. — 
The White Causeway 1 v. —The Artful Miss 
Dill x v. — The Marriage Lease 1 v. — An | 
Amateur Adventuress r v. — Priscilla and | 
Charybdis 1 v. — The Food of Love 1 v. — 
The Laird of Craig Athol x v. —The Ulster- | 
man I v. 


Moore, George. 
Celibates ı v. — Evelyn Innes 2 v. — Sister 
Teresa 2 v.—The Untilled Field ı v.—Con- | 
fessions of aYoung Man ıv.-TheLakeıv. 
—Memoirs of my Dead Life 1 v.—Averv. 
— Spring Days 1 v.— Salve rv.—Valerv. 
— The Brook Kerith 2 v.— Muslin 2 v. — 
The Coming of Gabrielle ı v. — Celibate 
Lives r v. 

Moore, Thomas, + 1852. 
Poetical Works sv. 


Morgan, Lady, t 1859. 
Memoirs 3 v. 


Morley, Henry, t 1894. 
Of English Literature in the Reign of 
Victoria. With Facsimiles of the Signa- 
tures of Authors in the Tauchnitz Edition 
(v. 2000, published 1881) x v. 


Morris, William. 
A Selection from his Poems ı v. 


Morrison, Arthur. 
Tales of Mean Streets 1 v. — A Child 
of the Jago ı v. — To London Town 1 v. 
— Cunning Murrell 1 v. — The Holeinthe 
Wall x v. — The Green Eye of Goona 1v. 
— Divers Vanities 1 v. — Green Ginger 1 v. 
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Muirhead, James Fullarton. 
The Land of Contrasts 1 v. 


Mulock, Miss: vide Mrs. Craik. 


Murray, David Christie, 
Rainbow Gold 2 v. 


Murray, Grenville: vide Grenville, 


“My Little Lady,” Author of: wide E. 
Frances Poynter, 


New Testament, the. 


The Authorised English Version, with 
Introduction and Various Readings from 
the three most celebrated Manuscripts of 
the Original Text, by Constantine Tischen- 
dorf (vol. 1000, published 1869) 1 v. 


Newby, Mrs. C. J, 
Common Sense 2 v. 


Nicholls, Mrs.: vide Currer Bell, 


“Nina Balatka,” Author of: wrde An- 
thony Trollope. 


“Wo Church,” Author of (F. Robinson). 
No Church 2 v. — Owen;—a Waif 2 v. 


Noel, Lady Augusta. 
Hithersea Mere 2 v. 


Norris, W. E. ` 


A Bachelor’s-Blunder 2 v. — The Rogue 
2v. — Miss Shafto 2v. — Mrs. Fenton 1v. 
— Misadventure 2 v. — Saint Ann’s 1 v. 
— A Victim of Good Luck 1 v. — Clarissa 
Furiosa 2 v. — Marietta’s Marriage 2 v. 
— The Fight for the Crown 1 v. — The 
Widower 1 v. — Giles Ingilby t v. — The 
Flower of the Flock 1 v. — His Own Father 
1 v. — The Credit of the County 1 v. — 
Lord Leonard the Luckless 1 v. — Nature’s 
Comedian 1 v. — Nigel’s Vocation 1 v. — 
Barham of Beltanaı v. — Harryand Ursula 
1 v. — The Square Peg 1 v. — Pauline ı v. 
— The Perjurer 1 v. — Not Guilty t v. — 
Vittoria Victrix 1 v. — Paul’s Paragon 1v. 
— The Triumphs of Sara 1 v. — Tony the 
Exceptional 1 v. 


Norton, Hon. Mrs., + 1877. 
Stuart of Dunleath 2 v. — Old Sir Douglas 
2v 
“Not Easily Jealous,” Author of (Miss 
Iza Hardy). 
Not Easily Jealous 2 v. 


conf. i. 
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“Novels and Tales”: vide “Household 
Words,” 

“Nursery Rhymes.” 1x v. 

Tae Eccles, Charlotte (Hal God- 


: rey). 
The Matrimonial Lottery 1 v. 
Oldmeadow, Ernest. 
Susan ı v. 
Oliphant, Laurence, + 1888. 
Altiora Peto 2v. — Masollam 2v. 
eg Mrs., t 1897. 
The Last of the Mortimers 2 v. — Mrs, 
Margaret Maitland ı v, — Agnes 2 v. — 
Madonna Mary 2 v. — The Minister’s 
Wife 2 v, — The Rector and the Doctor's 
Family 1 v, — Salem Chapel 2 v. — The 
Perpetual Curate 2 v. — Miss Marjori- 
banks 2 v. — Ombra 2 v. — Memoir of 
Count de Montalembert 2 v. — May 2 v. — 
Innocent 2 v — For Love and Life 2v. — 
The Story of Valentine and his Brother 
2v. — Whiteladies 2 v. — The Curate in 
Charge ı v. — Phoebe, Junior 2v. — Mrs, 
Arthur 2v.— Carita 2 v. — Young Mus- 
ve2v. — The Primrose Path 2v. — 


ithin the Precincts 3 v. — The Greatest 
Heiress in England 2 v. — He that will not 
when he may 2v. — Harry Joscelyn 2 v, — 
In Trust 2 v. — It was a Lover and his 
Lass 3 v. — The Ladies Lindores 3 v. — 
Hester 3 v. — The Wizard’s Son 3 v. —A 
Country Gentleman and his Family 2 v. — 
Neighbours on the Green ı v. — The 
Duke’s Daughter r v. — The Fugitives tv. 
— Kirsteen 2v.— Lifeof Laurence Oliphant 


_ and of Alice Oliphant, his Wife 2v. — The 


Little Pilgrim in the Unseenrv.—The Heir 
Presumptive and the Heir Apparent 2 v. — 
The Sorceress 2 v. — Sir Robert's Fortune 
2 v. — The Ways of Life ı v. — Old Mr. 
Tredgold 2 v. 

“One who has kept a Diary": wide 

George W. E. Russell. _ 

Orczy, Baroness. 
Petticoat Government 1 v. — The Scarlet 
Pimpernel 1 v. — I will Repay rv. — The 
Elusive Pimpernel rv.—Fire ın Stubble 2 v. 
— À TrueWoman ı v.— Meadowsweet 1 v. 


-< — Eldorado 2 v. — Unto Cæsar 2 v. — 


Nicolette 1 v. — The Honourable Jim rv. 
.— Pimpernel and Rosemary ı v. — Un- 
ravelled Knots r v. — The Celestial City rv. 
— SirPercy Hits Back 1 v. 
Osbourne, Lloyd (Am.). 

Bal ullet ı v. — Tho Motormaniacs 1 v. 
— Harm’s Way r v. — The Kingdoms of 
the World ı v. 


nie Fetus ot Ossian, Translated by | 


erson 1v. 


Ouida, ¢ 1908. 

Idalia a ~# Puck 2 v. — Under 
two Flags 2 v. — Folle-Farine 2 v. — A 
Leaf in the Storm; A Dog of Flanders; 
A Branch of Lilac; A Provence Rose 
tv. — Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage, and other 
Novelettes 1v. — Madame la Marquise, 
and other Novelettes 1 v. — Pascarel 2 v. 
— Two little Wooden Shoes 1 v. — Signa 
3 v. — In a Winter City 1 v. — Arıadn® 
2 v.— Friendship 2 v — Moths 3 v. — A 
Village Commune 2 v. — In Maremma 
3v. — Bimbi 1 v. — Wanda 3 v. — Fres- 
coes and other Stories r v, — Othmar 3 v. 
— A Rainy June (60 Pf.). Don Gesualdo 
(60Pf.). — A House Partyıv. — Guilderoy 
2 v. — Syrlin 3 v. — Ruffino, and other 
Stories ı v. — Santa Barbara, etc. 1 v. — 
Two Offenders 1 v. — The Silver Christ, 
etc. rv. — Toxin, and other Papers 1 v. — 
Le Selve, and Tonia ı v. — An Altruist, 
and Four Essays ı v. — La Strega; and 
other Stories 1 v. — The Waters of Edera 
1 v. — Critical Studies 1 v.— Helianthus 2v. 


“Qutoasts, the,” Author of: vide “ Roy 
Tellet.” 


Pain, ees 
The Exiles of Faloo r v. — Stories in Grey 
1 v, — Stories without Tears 1 v. — The 
New Gulliver, and Other Stories ı v. 


Parker, Sir Gilbert. 
The Battle of the Strong 2 v. — Donovan 
Pasha, & Some People of Egypt 1 v. — The 
Seats ofthe Mighty 2 v.— The Weavers 2v. 
— The Judgment House 2 v, 


Parr, Harriet (Holme Lee), + 1900. 
Basil Godfrey's Caprice 2 v. — For Richer, 
for Poorer 2 v. — The Beautiful Miss Bar- 
rington 2 v. — Her Title of Honour 1 v. — 
Echoes of a Famous Year 1 v. — Kathe- 
rine’s Trial x v. — The Vicissitudes of 
Bessie Fairfax 2 v.— Ben Milner’s Wooing 
1 v, — Straightforward 2 v. — Mrs. Denys 
of Cote 2 v. — A Poor Squire ı v. 


Parr, Mrs. 
Dorothy Fox 1 v. — The Prescotts of 
Pamphillon 2 v. — The Gosau Smithy, ete. 
1v. — Robin 2v. — Loyalty George 2v. 


Paston, George. 


A Study in Prejudices ı v. — A Fair 
Deceiver 1 v. 

Pasture,Mrs. Henry de la. 
The Lonely Lady of Grosvenor Square r v. 


—The Grey Knight x v.—Catherine’s Child 
1v. — Master Christopher 2 v. — Erica rv. 


Paul, Mrs.: vsde “ Still Waters.” 


| 
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* Paul Ferroll,” Author of (Mrs.Caroline 
Clive), t 1873. 

Paul Ferroll x v. — Year after Year 1 v. 

— Why Paul Ferroll killed his Wife ı v. 


Payn, James, + 1898. 
Found Dead 1 v. — Gwendoline’s Har- 
vest ı v. — Like Father, like Son z v. — 
Not Wooed, but Won 2 v. — Cecil’s Tryst 
1 v. — A Woman's, Vengeance 2 v. — 
Murphy's Master ı v. — In the Heart of 
a Hill, and other Stories 1 v. — At Her 
Mercy 2 v. — The Best of Husbands 2 v. — 
Walter’s Word 2 v. — Halves 2 v. — 
Fallen Fortunes 2 v. — What He cost Her 
2v.— By Proxy 2 v. — Less Black than 
we’re Painted 2 v. — Under one Roof 
2 v. — liigh Spirits 1 v. — High Spirits 
(Second? Series) 1 v. — A Confidential 


- Agent2v. — From Exile 2v. — A Grape 


from a Thorn 2 v. — Some Private Views 
ıv. — For Cash Only 2v. — Kit: A Me- 
mory 2 v. — The Canon’s Ward (with 
Portrait) 2 v. — Some Literary Re- 
collections 1 v. — The Talk of the Town 
xv. — The Luck of the Darrells 2 v. — 
The Heir ofthe Ages 2 v.— Holiday Tasks 
ıv. — Glow-Worm Tales (First Series) 
ıv.— A Prince of the Blood 2 v. — The 
Mystery of Mirbridge 2 v. — The Burnt 
Million 2 v. — The Word and the Will 
2 v. — Sunny Stories, and some Shady 
Ones 1 v. — A Modern Dick Whitting- 
ton 2 v. — A Stumble on the Threshold 
2v.— A Trying Patient ı v. — Gleams 
of Memory, and The Eavesdropper 1 v. — 
In Market Overt 1 v. — Another’s Burden 
etc. 1v.— The Backwater of Life, or Essays 
of a Literary Veteran ı v. 


Peard, Frances Mary. 3 
One Year 2v. — The Rose-Garden rv. — 
Thorpe Regis ı v. — A Winter Story 1 v. 
— A Madrigal, and other Stories ı v. — 
Cartouche t v. — Mother Molly ı v. — 
Schloss and Town 2 v. — Contradictions 
2 v. — Near Neighbours 1 v. — Alicia 


- Tennant 1 v. — Madame’sGranddanghter 


1 v. — Number One and Number Two ı v. 
— The Ring from Jaipur r v. — The 
Flying Months 1 v. 


Pemberton, Max. x 
AWoman of Kronstadt r v. — The Garden 
of Swords 1 v. — The Footstepsof a Throne 
1v. — The Giant’s Gate 2 v. — I crown 
thee King 1 v. — The House under the Sea 
rv. — Red Morn rv. — Beatrice of Venice 
2 v. — Mid the Thick Arrows 2 v. — My 
Sword for Lafayette 1 v. — The Lady 


Evelyn r v. — The Lodestar rv. — Wheels 
of Anarchy r v. — Love the Harvester: v. 
— White Walls x v, — - 


Percy, Bishop Thomas, + 18rr. 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry 3v. 


Perrin, Alice, 
The Charm 1 v. — The Anglo-Indians 1 v. 
— The Happy Hunting Ground 1 v. — 
Government House 1 v. — Rough Passa- 
gsıv. 


Philips, F. C. 

Asina king Glass x v. — The Dean 
and his Daughter 1 v. — Lucy Smith rv. — 
A Lucky Young Woman 1 v. — Jack and 
Three Jills ı v. — Young Mr. Ainslie’s 
Courtship r v. — Social Vicissitudes ı v. — 
Extenuating Circumstances, and A French 
Marriage 1 v. — More Social Vicissitudes 
1 v. — Constance 2 v. — That Wicked 
Mad’moiselle, etc. 1 v. — A Doctor in 
Difficulties, etc. 1 v. — "One Never 
Knows” 2 v. — Of Course 1 v. — Miss 
Ormerod's Protégé 1 v. — My little Hus- 
band 1 v. — Mrs. Bouverie 1 v. — A 
Question of Colour, and otherStories rv.— 
A Devil in Nun’s Veiling 1 v. — A Full 
Confession, and other Stories 1 v. — The 
Luckiest of Three 1 v. — Poor Little Bella 
1 v. — Eliza Clarke, Governess, and Other 
Stories 1 v. — Marriage, etc. 1 v. — School- 
girls of To-day, etc. 1 v, — If Only, etc. rv. 
— An Unfortunate Blend 1 v. — A Bar- 
rister’s Courtship ı v. 


Philips, F. C., & Percy Fendall. 
A Daughter's Sacrifice 1v. — Margaret 
Byng 1 v. — Disciples of Plato rv. — A 
Honeymoon—and After ı v. 


Philips, F. C., & C. J. Wills. 
The Fatal Phryne rv. — The Scudaniores _ 
1 v. — A Maiden Fair toSeerv. — Sybil 
Ross’s Marriage 1 v. 


Philips, F.C. & A. R. T, 
Life x v. — Judas, the Woman ı v. 


Phillpotts, Eden, 

Lying Prophets 2 v.— The Human Boy 
1v. — Sons of the Morning 2 v. — The 
Good Red Earth r v.— The Striking Hours 
1 v. — The Farm of the Dagger t vy. — 
The Golden Fetich 1 v. — The Whirlwind 
2v.— The Human Boy Again ı v.— From 
the Angle of Seventeen 1 v.— The Bronze 
Venus ı v. — The Grey Room 1 v. — The 
Red Redmaynes 1 v. — A Human Boy's 
Diary 1 v. — Cheat-the-Boys 1 v. — 
A Voice from the Dark 1 v.— The Mary- 
lebone Miser 1 v. — The Jury ı v. 


ER! 
Sheila x v. — About many Things ı v. 


Phillp E., & Arnold Bennett. 
The See’ of War 1 v. — The Statue 1 v. 
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Rice, James: vide Walter Besant. 
Richards, Alfred Bate, + 1876. 


Piddington, Miss: vrae Author of “The | So very Human 3 v. 


Last of the Cavaliers.” 


Poe, Edgar Allan (Am.), t 1849. 
Poems and Essays, edited with a new 
Memoir b john ‚Ingram ı v. — Tales, 
edited ri n H. Ingram 1 v.— Fantastic 
Tales 1 v. 

Pope, Alexander, t 1744. 
Select Poetical Works 1 v. 


Poynter, Miss E. Frances, 
My Little Lady 2 v.—Ersilia 2v.— Among 
the Hills 1 v. 
Praed, Mrs. Campbell. - 
Affinities 1 v. — The Head Station 2 v. 
Prentiss, Mrs. E. (Am.), ¢ 1878. 
Stepping Heavenward t v. 
Prince Consort, the, + 1861. 
Speeches and Addresses 1 v. 
Pryce, Richard. 
Miss Maxwell’s Affections 1 v. — The 
uiet Mrs. Fleming 1 v. — Time and the 
‘oman I v. 
Pym, H. N.: vide Caroline Fox. 
Quiller-Couch, Sir A. T. (“ 9: 
I Saw Three Ships ı v. — Dead Man’s 
Rock 1 v. — Ia and other Tales x v. — 
The Ship of Stars 1 v. — Fort Amity 1 v. 
— Shakespeare’s Christmas, and Other 
Stories 1 v. — The Mayor of Troy 1 v. — 
Merry-Garden, and Other Stories 1 v. — 
Brother Copas ı v. 
Quincey: vide De Quincey. 
Rae, W. Fraser, t 1905. 
Westward by Rail ı v. — Miss Bayle's 
Romance 2v. — The Business of Travel rv. 
Raimond, C.E.: vide Elizabeth Robins 
(Am.). 
“Rajah’s Heir, the.” 2v. 
- _ Reade, Charles, + 1884. 
Hard Cash 3 v. — Put Yourself in his 
Place 2 v. — A Terrible Temptation 2 v. 
— Christie Johnstone 1 v. — A Simpleton 
av. — The Wandering Heir 1 v. — 
Readiana 1 v. — Singlheart and Double- 
Iv 
“Recommended to Mercy,” Author of 
(Mrs. Houstoun). 
“Recommended to Mercy ” 2 v. — Zoo’s 
“Brand” 2v. 
Reeves, Mrs.: vide Helen Mathers. 


7 Rhys, Grace, 
ominic 1 v. — The Wooing of 


Richardson, S., ¢ 1761. 
Clarissa Harlowe 4 v. 

Riddell, Mrs. (F. G. Trafford). 
George Geith of Fen Court 2 v. — Max- 
well Drewitt 2 v. — The Race for Wealth 
2v. — The Earl's Promise 2 v. — Mor- 
tomley’s Estate 2 v. 


Ridge, W. Pett. 

Nameol Garland 1 v. — Thanks to Sander- 
son t v. — Miss Mannering 1 v. — The 
Lunch Basket 1 v. — Just like Aunt Bertha 
Iv. 

“Rita.” 

Souls 1 v. — The Jesters ı v. — The Mas- 

queraders 2 v. — Queer Lady Judas 2 v, — 

Prince Charming ı v. — e Pointing 

Finger 1v.— A Manofno Importance ı v. 

— The House called Hurrish rv. — Calvary 

2 v. — That is to say— 1 v. 
Ritchie, Mrs. Anne Thackeray: 

Miss Thackeray. 

Roberts, Miss: víde Author of “ Made- 

moiselle Mori.” 

Robertson, Rev. F. W., t 1853. 

Sermons 4 v. 

Elizabeth Robins (C. E. Raimond) (Am.). 
The Open Question 2 v. — The Magnetic 
North 2 v. — A Dark Lantern 2 v. — The 
Convert 2 v.— The Florentine Frame r v. 
— ‘ Where are you going to...?” rv.— 
Way Stations 1 v. — The Secret That Was 
Kept tv. 

Robinson, F.: vide “No Church.” 

Ross, Charles H. 

The Pretty Widow 1 v. — A London 
Romance 2 v. 

Ross, Martin: vde Somerville. 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, + 1882. 

Poems 1 v. — Ballads and Sonnets 1 v. 

“Roy Tellet.” 

The Outcasts 1 v. — A Draught of 
Lethe 1 v. — Pastor and Prelate 2 v. 

Ruck, Berta. 

Sir or Madam? 1 v. — The Dancing Star 
1 v.— Lucky in Leve r v.— The Clouded 
Pearl 1 v. — The Immortal Gil rv. — 


vide 


Kneel to the Pıeitiest t v. — The Pearl - 


Thief 1 ve — Her Pirate Partner rv. — 
Money for One ı v. 

Ruffini, J., t 1881. 
Lavinia 2 v. — Doctor Antonio 1 v. — 
Vincenzo 2v, — A Quiet Nook ın the Jura 
1 v. — The Paragreens on a Visit to Paris 
Iv. 
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Ruskin, John, * 1819, ł 1900. 
Sesame and Lilies ı a the Stones of 
Venice (with Illustrations) 2 v. — Unto this 
Lastand Munera Pulveris 1 v.— The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture (with r4 Illustra- 
tions) 1 v. — Mornings in Florence 1 v.— 
St. Mark’s Rest ı v. 


Russell, W. Clark, 
A Sailor’s Sweetheart 2 v. — The “ Lady 
Maud” 2v. — A Sea Queen 2 v. 


Russell, George W. E. 
Collections and Recollections. By One 
who haskepta Diary 2 v. — A Londoner’s 
Log-Book 1 v. 


“Ruth and her Friends”: 


Sala, George Augustus, + 1895. 
The Seven Sons of Mammon 2v. 


Saunders, John. 
Israel Mort, Overman 2 v. — The Ship- 
owner’s Daughter 2 v.— A Noble Wife2zv. 


Saunders, Katherine (Mrs. Cooper). 
Joan Merryweather, and other Tales 
1 v. — Gideon’s Rock, and other Tales 
ıv.— The High Mills2v. — Sebastian rv. 

Savage, Richard Henry (Am.), + 1903. 
My Official Wife 1 v. — The Little Lady 
of Lagunitas 2 v. — Prince Schamyl’s 
Wooing 1 v. — The Masked Venus 
2 v. — Delilah of Harlem 2 v. — 
A Daughter of Judas 1 v. — Miss 
Devereux of the Mariquita 2 v.—Checked 
Through 2v. — A Modern Corsair 2 v. 
— In the Swim 2v. — The White Lady 
of Khaminavatka 2 v. — In the House of 
His Friends 2 v. — The Mystery of a 
Shipyard 2 v. — A Monte Cristo in Khaki 
Iv. 

Schreiner, Olive. 

Trooper Peter Halket of Mashonaland 
1 v. — Woman and Labour ı v. 


Scott, Sir Walter, + 1832. 

Waverley 2 v. — The Antiquary 1 v. 
— lvanhoe 2 v. — Kenilworth 2 v. — 
Quentin Durward 2 v. — Old Mortality 
1 v. — Guy Mannering x v. — Rob Roy 
1 v. — The Pirate ı v. — The Fortunes 
of Nigel x v. — The Black Dwarf; 
A Legend of Montrose 1 v. — The Bride 
of Lammermoorr v. — The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian 2 v. — The Monastery 1 v. — The 
Abbot ı v. — Peveril of the Peak 2 v, — 
Poetical Works 2 v. — Woodstock 1v. — 
The Fair Maid of Perth x v. — Anne of 
Geierstein ı v. 


ape Prof. J. R., + 1895. 


Life and Times of Stein 4 v. — The Ex- 
pansion of England ı v. 


vide p. 29. 
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Sewell, Elizabeth, t ge : 
Amy Herbert 2 v. — Ursula 2 v. — 
Glimpse of the World 2 v. — The Journal 
of a Home Life 2 v. — After Life 2 v. — 
The Experience of Life 2 v. 


Shakespeare, William, t 1616. 
Plays and Poems (Second Edition) 7 v. 
— Doubtful Plays 1 v. 

Shakespeare's Plays may also be had in 
37 numbers, each number sold separately. 

Sharp, William, t 1905: vsde Miss Ho- 

ward, Fiona Macleod and Swinburne. 

Shaw, Bernard, 
Man and Superman 1 v. — The Perfect 
Wagnerite 1 v. — Cashel Byron’s Pro- 
fession ı v. — Plays Pleasant and Un- 
pleasant (The Three Unpleasant Plays rv. 
— The Four Pleasant Plays 1 v.). — Get- 
ting Married & The Shewing-up of Blanco 
Posnet t v. — The Doctor’s Dilemma & 
The Dark Lady of the Sonnets 1 v.— Three 
Plays for Puritans 1 v.— John Bull’s Other 
Island ete. 1 v. — Androcles and the Lion; 
Pygmalion 1 v. — Misalliance 1 y. — Fan- 
ny’s First Play, etc. 1 v. — Heartbreak 
House, etc. ı v. — Back to Methuselah rv. 
— Saint Joan ı v. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, t 1822. 
A Selection from his Poems 1 vy. 

Sheppard, Nathan (Am.), ¢ 1888. 
Shut up in Paris x v. 

Sheridan, R. B., ¢ 1816. 
The Dramatic Works ı v. 


Shorthouse, J. Henry, 
John Inglesant 2 v. — Blanche Falaise ı v. 


Sidgwick, Mrs. Alfred. 
The Lantern Bearers ı v.— Anthea’s Guest 


Iv. 

May Sinclair. 

Anne Severn and the Fieldings r v. — Un- 

canny Stories 1 v. — A Cure of Souls rv. 

— Arnold Wate:low: a Life r v. — The 

Rector of Wyck 1 v. — Far Endıv. — 

The Allinghams r v. — History of Anthony 

Waring 1 v. 

Slatin Pasha, Rudolf C., C.B. 

Fire and Sword in the Sudan 3 v. 
Smedley, F. E.: vide “Frank Fairiegh.” 
Smollett, Tobias, t 1771. € 

Roderick Random ı v. — Hum 

Clinker 1 v. — Peregrine Pickle 2 v. 
Snaith, J. C. 

Mrs. Fitz 1 v. — The Principal Girl 1 v.— 

An Affair of State 1 v. — Araminta x v. 

— Time and Tide ı v. — Thus Far 1 v. 


“Society in London,” Author of. 
Society in London. By a Foreign 
Resident x v. 


Somerville, E. (E., & M. Ross. 
Naboth’s Vineyard ı v. — All on the 
Irish Shore ıv.— Dan Russel the Fox 1 v. 
“Spanish Brothers, the.” 2v. 


Stanhope, Earl (Lord Mahon), ¢ 1875. 
The History of England 7 v. — Reign 
of Queen Anne 2 v. 

Stanton, Theodore (Am.). 

A Manual of American Literature ı v. 
. Steel, Flora Annie. 
The Hosts of the Lord 2 v. 

Sterne, Laurence, t 1768. 

Tristram Shandy 2v. — A Sentimental 
Journey 1 v. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, + 1894. 
Treasure Island ı v. — Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, and An Inland Voyage x v. — 
Kidnapped 1 v. — The Black Arrow rv. — 
The Master of Ballantrae ı v.— The Merry 
Men, etc. 1 v. — Across the Plains, etc. 1 v. 
— Island Nights’ Entertainments ı v. — 
Catriona ıv.— Weir of Hermiston 1 v. — 
St. Ives 2 v. — In the South Seas 2 v. — 
Tales and Fantasies ı v. R 

“Still Waters,” Author of (Mrs. Paul). 
Still Waters 1 v. — Dorothy 1 v. — De 
Cressy 1 v.— Uncle Ralph 1 v.— Maiden 
Sisters x v.— Martha Brownrv.— Vanessa 
Iv. 


Stirling, M. C. : vide BG. M. Craik. 


Stockton, Frank R. (Am.), t 1902. 
The House of Martha ı v. 


“Story of a Penitent Soul, the.” xv. 


“Story of Elizabeth, the,” Author of: 
vide Miss Thackeray. 


Stowe, Mrs. Harriet Beecher (Am.), 
tT 


+ 5 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin 2 v. — A Key to Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin 2 v. — Dred 2 v. — Old- 
town Folks 2 v. 

E “Sunbeam Storles,” Author of: vide 
Be = Mrs. Mac 

j Swift, Jonathan (Dean Swift), + 1745- 
Gulliver’s Travels ı v. 


Swinburne, Algernon Charles, + 1909. 
Atalanta in Calydon: and Lyrical Poems 
Ben with an Introduction, by William 
Sharp) ı v. — Love’s Cross-Currents ı v. 
— Chastelard and Mary Stuart rv. 


- Swinnerton, Frank. 
x _ TheThree Lovers 1 v. — The Elder Sister 


1 v. — Summer Storm 1 v. — Tokefield 
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Symonds, John Addington, ¢ 1893. 
Sketches in Italy 1 v. — New Italian 
Sketches ı v. 

Synge, John M. 

Plays x v. — The Aran Islands ı v. 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

The Home and the World 1 v. — The 
Gardener x v. — Sadhana x v. — The 
Wreck x v. — Gitanjali; Fruit-Gathering 
Iv. 


Tallentyre, S. 6.: ode H. S. Merriman. 
Tarkington, Booth (Am.). 


Women 1 v. — The Plutocrat ı v. — Claire 
Ambler ı v. 


Tasma. 
Uncle Piper of Piper’s Hill 2 v. 

Tautphoeus, Baroness, + 1893. 
Cyrilla 2 v. — Quits 2 v. 

Taylor, Col. Meadows + 1876. 
Tara;a Mahratta Tale 3V. 


Tellet: vide “ Roy Tellet.” 


Templeton: vide Author of “Horace 
Templeton.” 

Ten Alfred (Lord), + 1892. 
Poetical Works 8 v. — Mary 
1 v. — Harold 1 v. — Becket; The Cup; 
The Falcon ı v. — Locksley Hall, sixty 
Yearsafter ; The Promise of May ; Tiresias 
and other Poems rv. — A Memoir. By 
His Son 4 v. 

Testament the New: vride New. 

Thackeray, William Makepeace, + 1863. 
Vanity Fair 3 v. — Pendennis 3 v. — 
Miscellani ies 8 v. — Henry Esmond 2v. — 
The English Humourists ofthe Eighteenth 
Century 1 v. — The Newcomes 4v. — The 
Virginians 4 v. — The Four Georges; 
Lovelthe Widower 1v. — The Adventures 
of Philip 2 v. — Denis Duval 1 v. — 
Roundabout Papers 2 v. — The Irish 
Sketch Book 2 v. — The Paris Sketch 
Book 2 v. 

Thackeray, Miss (Lady Ritchie). 

Old Kensington 2 v. — Bluebeard’s Keys, 
and other Stories ı v. — Five Old Friends 
1v. — Miss Angelı v. — Fulham Lawn, 
and other Tales ı v. — From an Island. A 
Storyandsome Essaysıv. — Da Capo, and 
other Tales ı v. — ita de Sévigné; 
From a Stage Box; Miss Williamson’s 
Divagations ı v. — A Book of Sibyls ı v. 
— Mrs. Dymond 2 v. — Chapters from 
some Memoirs ı v. 

Thomas a Kempis: vide Kempis. 

Thomas, A, (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 
Denis Donne 2 v. — On G! 2v. — 
Walter Goring 2 v. — Played Out 2 v. — 
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Called to Account 2 v. — Only Herseif 
2 v. — A Narrow Escape 2 v. 


Thomson, James, t 1748. 


Poetical Works ı v. 
“Thoth,” Author of. 
Thoth ı v. 


Thurston, E. Temple. 

The Greatest Wish in the World x v.— 
Mirage 1 v. — The City of Beautiful Non- 
sense 1 v.—The Garden of Resurrection 1 v. 
— Thirteen 1 v.— The Apple of Eden ı v. 
— The Antagonists 1 v. — The Evolution 
of Katherine 1 v. — The Open Window ı v. 
— Sally Bishop 2 v.— Richard Furlong ı v. 
— The Eye of the Wift ı v. — Achieve- 
ment 1 v. — The Miracle ı v.— May Eve 
ıv.— The Green Bough r v.— Charmeuse 
1 v. -- Mr. Bottleby Does Something 1 v 

Tomlinson, H. M. 

Gallions Reach 1 v. 

Tischendorf Constantine; v. New Testa- 

ment. 

Trafford, F.@.: vide Mrs. Riddell. 

Trevelyan, George Otto. 

The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay 

v. — Selections from the Writings of 
Lond Macaulay 2 v. — The American 
Revolution (with a Map) 2v. 

_ Trois-Etoiles: vzde Grenville. 
Trollope, Anthony, t 1882. 
Doctor orne 2 v. — The Bertrams 
2 v.— The Warden 1 v. — Barchester 
Towers 2 v. — Castle Richmond 2 v. — 
Framley Parsonage 2 v. — North America 

v. — Orley Farm 3v. — The Small 
House at Allin ton 3 v.— Can you forgive 
her? 3 v. — The Belton Estate 2 v. — 
Nina Balatka ı v. — The Last Chronicle 
of Barset 3v.— Phineas Finn 3v.— Ralph 
the Heir 2 v. — Australia and New Zea- 
land 3 v. — Lady Anna 2 v. — Harry 
Heathcote of Gangoil ı v. — The Way we 
live now 4 v. — The Prime Minister 4 v. — 
South Africa 2 v. — An Eye for an Eyer v. 
_ ben Coleg yT; — The Duke’s 
Chi v. — Dr. Wortle’s School 1 v. — 
The Fixed Period 1 v. — Marion Fay2 v. — 
Alice Di , and other Stories ı v. — 
La Mére Bauche, and other Stories ı v. 
— The Mistletoe Bough, and other Stories 
rv. — An Autobiography 1 v. — An Old 
Man’s Love ı v. i 

Trollope, T. Adolphus, + 1892. 

The Garstangs of Garstang Grange 2 v. 
— A Siren 2 v. 

Trowbridge, W. R. H. : 
The Letters of Her Mother to Elizabeth 
ıv.— A Girl of the Multitude x v. — That 
Little Marquis of Brandenburg ı v. — A 


Dazzling Reprobate 1 v.—The White Hope 
ıv. 


Twain, Mark (Samuel L. Clemens) 
(Am.), t 19ro. 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer rv. — 
The Innocents Abroad; or, The New 
Pilgrims’ Progress 2 v, —A Tramp Abroad 


2 v. — “Roughing it”? 1 v. — The In- 
nocents at Home ı v. — The Prince and 
the Pauper 2 v. — The Stolen White 
Elephant, etc. rv. — Life on the Mis- 


sissippi 2 v. — Sketches ı v. — Huckle- 
berry Finn 2 v. — Selections from Ameri- 


can Humour 1 v. — A Yankee at the 
Court of King Arthur 2 v. — The Ame- 
rican Claimant 1 v. — The £ 1000000 


Bank-Note and other new Stories ı v. — 
Tom Sawyer Abroad 1 v. — Pudd’nhead 
Wilson 1 v. — Personal Recollections of 
Joan of Arc 2v.—Tom Sawyer, Detective, 
and other Tales r v. — More Tramps 
Abroad 2 v. — The Man that corrupted 
Hadleyburg, etc. 2 v. — A Double-Bar- 
relled Detective Story, etc. 1 v. — The 
er” Bequest, and Other Stories ı v.— 

ristian Science ı v. — Captain Storm- 
field’s Visit to Heaven & Is Shakespeare 
Dead? ı v. 


“Two Cosmos, the.” xv. 


Vachell, Horace Annesley. 
The Face of Clay 1 v. — Her Son r v. — 
The Hill ı v. — The Waters of Jordan ı v, 
— An Impending Sword ıv.— The Paladin 
1 v. — John Verney ı v. — Blinds Down 
1 v. — Bunch Grass 1 v. — The Procession 
of Life 1 y, — Loot ı v. — Quinneys’ 1 v. 
— Change Partners ı v. — The Yard 1 v. 
= Ties Adventures 1 v, —Watling’s 
for Worth 1 v. — A Woman in Exile 1 v. 
— Dew of the Sea, and Other Stories 1 v, 


“Venus and Cupid.” xv. 


“Vora,” Author of. 
Vera 1 v. — The Hôtel du Petit St, 
pa 1 v. — Blue Roses 2 v. — Within 
ound of the Sea 2v. — The Maritime 
Alps and their Seaboard 2 v.—Ninette ı v. 
Victoria R. I. 
Leaves from the Journal of our Life in 
the Highlands from 1848 to 1861 1 v. — 
More Leaves, etc. from 1862 to 1882 1 v. 
“Virginia.” xv. 
Vizetelly, Ernest Alfred. 
With Zola in England ı v. 
Walford, L. B. 
Mr. Smith 2v. — Pauline 2v. — Cousins 


2 v.— Troublesome Daughters 2 v. — 
Leddy Marget ı v. 


Wallace, Edgar. 
The Book of All-Power ıv. The Valley 
of Ghosts 1 v. — Chick ı v. — Captains of 
Souls 1 v. — The Missing Million 1 v. — 
The Face in the Night ı v. — The Door 
with Seven Locks rv.+ The Avenger tv. 
— Terror Keep 1 v. — The Traitor's Gate 


Iv. 
Wallace, Lew. (Am.), ¢ 1905. 

Ben-Hur 2 v. 
Walpole, Hugh. 

Jeremy and Hamlet 1 v. — The Old Ladies 

1 v. — Portrait of a Man with Red Hair r v 

— Harmer John 1 v. — Jeremy atCrale rv. 

Warburton, Eliot, + 1852. Darien 2 v. 
Ward, Mrs. Humphry. 

Robert Elsmere 3 v. — David Grieve 
v. — Miss Bretherton 1 v. — Marcella 3 v. 
3essie Costrell 1 v. — Sir George Tressady 

v. — Helbeck of Bannisdale 2 v. — 
Jeanor 2 v. — Lady Rose’s Daughter 2v. 

— The Marriage of William Ashe 2 v. — 

Fenwick’s Career 2 v.— Diana Mallory 2 v. 

— Daphne; or, “Marriage à la Mode” rv. 

— Canadian Born 1 v. — The Case of 

Richard Meynell 2 v. — The Mating of 

Lydia 2 v. — The Coryston Family x v. 

Warner, Susan: vide Wetherell, 
Warren, Samuel, + 1877. 

Diary of a late Physician 2 v. — Ten 

Thousand a-Year 3 v. — Now and Then 

1 v. — The Lily and the Bee rv. 

“Waterdale Neighbours, the,” Author 
of: vzde Justin McCarthy, 
Watson, H. B. Marriott. 

The Excelsior r v. 

Watts-Dunton, Theodore, ¢ 1914. 

Aylwin 2 v. ; 

Wells, H.@. 

The Stolen Bacillus, etc. ıv.— The War 

ofthe Worlds ı v.— The Invisible Man r v. 

— The Time Machine, and The Island of 

Doctor Moreau ı v. — When the Sleeper 

Wakes 1 v. — Tales of Space and Time rv. 

— The Plattner Story, and Others rv. — 

Love and Mr. Lewisham r v.—The Wheels 

of Chance 1 v. — Anticipations ı v.— The 

First Men in the Moon 1 v.— The Sea Lady 

1v.— Mankindin the Making 2 v.—Twelve 

Stories and a Dream 1 v. — The Food of 


the Gods 1 v. — A Modern Utopia ıv. — 


Kipps2 v.—In the Days of the Comet ı v.— 
The Future in America 1 v. — New Worlds 
for Old 1 v. — The War in the Air 1 v. — 
Tono-Bungay 2 v. — First and Last Things 
x v.— The New Machiavelli 2 v.— Mar- 


re zingo 2 v. — The Passionate Friends 2 v. 


Englishman looks at the World rv. 


 — The World Set Free 1 v. — A Short His- 


tory of the World (with twelve Maps) 1v, 
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— Men Like Gods r v. — The Dream rv. 
— Bealby 1 v. — The Secret Places of 
the Heart 1 v. — The Country of the 
Blind, and Other Stories ı v. — Christina 
Alberta’s Father rv. — The Undying Fire 
tv. — Meanwhile ı v. — The World of 
William Chssoid 2 v. 

Westbury, Hugh. Acte 2 v. 

Wetherell, Elizabeth (Susan Warner) 

(Am.), t 1885. 

The wide, wide World 1 v. — Queechy 
2 v. — The Hills of the Shatemuc 2v. — 
Say and Seal 2v. — The Old Helmet 2v. 

Weyman, Stanley J. 
The House of the Wolf ņ v. — The Story 
of Francis Cludde 2 v. — A Gentleman of 
France 2 v. — The Man in Black 1 v. — 
Under the Red Robe r v. — From the 
Memoirs of a Minister of France ı v. — 
The Red Cockade 2 v. — Shrewsbury 2 v. 
— Sophia 2 v, — In.Kings’ Byways 1 v. — 
The Long Night 2 v. — The Abbess of 
Vlaye 2 v. — Chippinge 2 v. — Laid up in 
Lavender ı v. 

Wharton, Edith (Am.). 
The House of Mirth 2 v. 

“Whim, a.” ıv. 


Whitby, Beatrice, 
The Awakening of Mary Fenwick 2v.— 
In the Suntime of her Youth 2 v. 

White, Peroy, 
Mr. Bailey-Martin rv.-The West End av. 
—The New Christians ı v.— Park Lane2v. 
— The Triumph of Mrs. St. George 2 v.— 
A Millionaire’s Daughter 1 v. — A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim ı v. — The System 2 v.— 
The Patient Man x v. — Mr. John Strood 
1v.— The Eight Guests 2 v.— Mr. Strudge 
ıv. — Love and the Poor Suitor 1 v. — 
The House of Intrigue 1 v. — Love and the 
Wise Men 1 v. — An Averted Marriage v. 
— The Lost Halo x v. 


Whiteing, Richard, 
The Island ; or, An Adventure of a Per- 
son of Quality 1 v. — The Life of Paris ı v. 
The Yellow Van r v. — Ring in the New 
1 v. — All Moonshine 1 v. — Little People 
Iv. 


Whitman, Sidney, ; 
Imperial Germany ı v.— The Realm ofthe 
Habsburgs r v. — Teuton Studies ı v. — 
Reminiscences of the King of Roumania 
1v. — Conversations with Prince Bismarck 
1 v. — Life of the Emperor Frederick 2 v. 
— German Memories 1 v. 

“Who Breaks—Pays,” Author of: vide 

Mrs. Jenkin, 


Whyte Melville, George J.: vide Melville, 
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Wiggin, Kate Douglas (Am.). 
Penelope’s Irish Experiences 1 v. 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 1 v. — Rose 
o’ the River rv. — New Chronicles of Re- 
becca ı v. — The Old Peabody Pew, and 
Susanna and Sue r v. — Mother Carey ı v. 
Wiggin, K. D., M. & J. Findlater, & Allan 
McAulay. 
The Affair at the Inn 1 v. — Robinetta ı v. 
Wilde, Oscar, t 1900. 
The Picture of Dorian Gray 1 v. — De Pro- 
fundis and The Ballad of Reading Gaol 
1 v. — A House of Pomegranates 1 v. — 
Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime, and Other 
Prose Pieces 1 v.— Lady Windermere’s Fan 
ıv.— An Ideal Husband 1 v.— Salome 1 v. 
— The Happy Prince, and Other Tales 1 v. 
— A Woman of No Importance 1 v. — The 
Importance of Being Earnest 1 v. — Poems 
TV. 
Wilkins, Mary E. (Am.). 
Pembroke ı v.— Madelon ı v. — Jerome 
2 v. — Silence, and other Stories ı v. 
Williamson, C, N. & A. M. 
The Lightning Conductor 1v.—Lady Betty 
across the Water 1 v.—The Motor Maid 1 v. 
— Lord Loveland discovers America r v. 
— The Golden Silence 2 v. — The Guests 
of Hercules 2v.— The Heather Moon 2v. 
— Set in Silver 2 v. — The Love Pirate 2v. 
— It Happened in Egypt 2 v. — The Wed- 
ae 1 v. — The Lion’s Mouse ı v. — 
y 


The from the Air ı v. 
Wililamson, Alice M. Cancelled Love ı v. 
—Told at Monte Carloıv.— Sheikh Billıv. 
Wills, C. J.: vide F, C. Philips, 
Wodehouse, P. @. 
Ukridge 1v. — Bill the Conqueror 1 v.— 
Carry on, Jeeves! rv. — Sam the Sudden 
x v. — Love among the Chickens 1 v. — 
The Heart of a Goof ı v.— Psmith, Jour- 
nalist 1 v. — Leave it to Psmith 1 v. 


Wood, C.: vide “ Buried Alone.” 


Wood, H. F. 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard 1 v. 


aw Mrs. Henry (Johnny Ludlow), 
+ 1887. 
East Lynne 3v.— The Channings 2 v. — 
Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles = v.— 
Verner’s Pride 3v.— The Shadow of Ash- 
lydyat 3 v. — Trevlyn Hold 2v. — Oswald 
ray 2 v. — Mildred Arkell 2 v. — St. 
Martin's Eve 2v. — Lady Adelaide’s Oath 
2v.—A Life’sSecretr v. — Roland Yorke 
2v. — George Canterbury’s Will 2 v, — 
“Rane 2 v. — The Foggy Night at 
Offord; Martyn Ware’s Temptation ; The 
Night- Walk over the Mill Stream r v. — 
Johnny Ludlow 2 v. — Told in the Twilight 
2v. — Adam Grainger ı v. — Edina 2 v. — 
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Pomeroy Abbey 2 v. — Court Netherleigh 
2 v. — (The follwing by junnny Ludlow): 
Lost in the Post, and Other Tales x1 v. — 
ATale of Sin, and Other Tales r v: — 
Anne, and Other Tales 1 v. —The Mystery 
of Jessy Page, etc. x v. — Helen 
Whitney’s Wedding, etc. r v. — The Story 
of Dorothy Grape, etc. 1 v. 
Woodroffe, Daniel. 
T.~gledTrinities 1v.-The Beauty-Shop rv. 
Woods, Margaret L. 
A Village Tragedy r v. — The Vaga- 
bonds r v. — Sons of the Sword 2 v. — The 
Invader ı v. 


Wordsworth, William, ¢ 1850. 
Select Poetical Works 2 v, 


Wraxall, Lascelles, t 1865. 
Wild Oats x v. 4 7 


Yates, Edmund, ¢ 1894. 

Land at Last 2 v. — The Forlorn Hope2v. 
— Black Sheep 2 v. — The Rock Ahead 
2v. — Wreckedin Port 2 v. — Dr. Wain- 
wright’s Patient zv. — A Waiting Race 
2 v. — The yellow Flag 2 v. — The 
Impending Sword 2v, — Two, by Tricks 
1 v. —A Silent Witness 2 v. — Recollec- 
tions and Experiences 2 v. 


Yeats: vide Levett-Yoats, 


Yeats, W. B. 
A Selection from the Poetry of, 1 v. 


Yonge, Charlotte M., + rgor. 

The Heir of Redclyfte 2 v. — Heartsease 
2 v. — The Daisy Chain 2v. — Hopes 
and Fears 2 v. — The Young Step- 
Mother 2v.— The Trial 2 v. — The Clever 
Woman of the Family 2 v. — The Dove 
in the Eagle’s Nest 2 v. — The Danvers 
Papers; The Prince and the Page x v. — 
The Chaplet of Pearls 2 v. — The two 
Guardians rv. — The Caged Lion 2 v. — 
The Pillars of the House 5 v. — Lady 
Hester 1 v. — My Young Alcides 2 v. — 
Womankind 2 v. — Love and Life ıv. — 
Stray Pearls 2 v. — The Arniourer’s 
Prentices 2 v. — Nuttie’s Father 2 v. — 
Beechcroft at Rockstone 2 v. — A Re- 
puted Changeling 2 v. — Two Penniless 
Princesses 1 v. — That Stick ı v. — Grisly — 
Grisell 1 v. — The Long Vacation 2 v. —_ 
Modern Broods 1 v. (Vide p. 29.) 


“Young Mistiey,” Author of: vide Henry 
Seton Merriman, 


Zangwill, |, * 1864, t 1926. 
Dreamers of the Ghetto 2 v. — Ghetto 
Comedies 2 v. — Ghetto Tragedies 2 v. 
Lt Ay 


The World and a Man 2 v. 


Series for the Young. 7 
30 Volumes. Published with Continental Copyright as the Collection of English 
and American Authors. Vide page 2. 


_ Charlesworth, Maria Louisa, } 1880: Min- | Montgomery, Florence: The Town-Crier; 
istering Children ı v. to which is added: The Children with 


ee Mrs, (Miss Mulock), +1887: Our | the Indian-Rubber Ball ı v. 


N “Ruth and her Friends,” Author of: Ruth 
= Edgeworth, Maria, +1849: Popular Tales | and her Friends. A Story for Girls rv. 
2v. 


f ` :K th; 
Kavanagh, Bridget & Julia: The Pearl | Y°n9.Charrotte Mat roe Ai Army 
Fountain, and other Fairy-Tales 1 v. — The’ Little Dakè. Ben Sylvester's 


_ Lamb, Charles & Mary, ¢ 1834 and 1847: Word rv. — The Stokesley Secret v r, 


BERN Krom Shakepeare t'v, — Henrietta’s Wish ı v. — The Lances of 
Marryat, Captain, + 1848: Masterman | Lynwood; the Pigeon Pie t v.— P’sand 

Ready rv. Q’s ı v.— Aunt Charlotte’s Stories of 
_ Marshall, Mrs, Emma, ¢ 1899: Rex and| English History rv. — Bye-Words 
Regina rv. Iv. 


Collection of German Authors. 


. gt Volumes. Translations from the German, published with universal ccpyright 
: These volumes may be imported into any country. 


Auerbach, Berthold: On the Heights 3 v. | Kohn, Salomon: Gabriel ı v. 
— Brigitta 1 v. Lewald, Fanny, + 1889: Stella 2 v. 
_ Ebers, : An Egyptian Princess 2v. - Uarda Marlitt, E., + 1887: The Princess of the 
A 2 v. — Homo Sum 2 v. — The Sisters Moor [das Haideprinzesschen] 2 v. 
Sake Joshua 2 v. — Per Aspera 2 v. | Nathusius, Maria: Joachim v. Kamern, and 
- Fouqu6, Dela Motte: Undine, Sintram rv. Diary of a Poor Young Lady ı v. 
-  @örlach,W.: PrinceBismarck (w:Portr.) tv: | Reuter, Fritz, + 1874: In the Year’r3 1 v. 
Goethe, W. Va ¢ 1832: Faust x v. — An old Story of my Farming Days 
Qutzkow, K.: Through Night to Light ı v. [Ut mine Stromtid) 3 v. 


= Hackländer, F. W., + 1877: Behind the | Richter, J. P. Friedrich (Jean Paul), t1825: 
> Counter {Handel und Waedal av. Flower, Fruit and Thorn Pieces 2 v. 
Heyse, Paul: L’Arrabiata ı v. — Bar- | Scheffel, Victor von: Ekkehard 2 v. 
= barossa ı v. Taylor, George: Klytia 2 v. i 
 Hillern, W v.: TheVulture Maiden [Geier- Zue nrich: The Princess of Bruns- 
4g Wally) 1 v. — The Hour will come 2v. | wick-Wolfenbüttel, etc. r v. 


Keliner, Dr. Leon, Die englische Literatur der neuesten Zeit. Von 

Dickens bis Shaw. Zweite, wesentlich veränderte Auflage der 
= „Englischen Literatur im Zeitalter der Königin Viktoria”, gr. 8°, 
€ >) 192K. Gebunden in Leinen 4 9.— 

Schiicking, Levin L., Die Charakterprobleme bei Shakespeare. gr, 8°. 

~ Zweite, verbesserte Auflage. 1927. Gebunden in Leinen æ 8.— 


tun n, einem Abriß von Chaucers Versbau und Sprache und einem ; 
eee "Wörterverzeichnis, Herausgegeben von MAX KALUZA, Professor a. d. x 
Universität Königsberg. 2. Aufl. 248 S. gr. 8°. 1927. Gebund. „43.50 4 


32 Students’ Series / Neue Folge 


Herausgegeben von DR, KARL WILDHAGEN 
o. Professor der englischen Philologie an der Universität Kiel 


Bisher sind erschienen: 


1.John Galsworthy: Justice. Mit Anmerkungen und Wörterbuch, bear- 
beitet von Studienrat Dr. A. Koch, Magdeburg . . . # 1.80 
2. H. G. Wells: A Short History of Modern Times. Being the Last 
Eleven Chapters of “A Short History of the World.” Mit Anmer- 
kungen und Wörterbuch, bearbeitet von Oberstudienrat Dr.G. Schad, 


Höchst a. Main . . er 
3.John Galsworthy: Strife, Mit ENS HI bearbeitet von Studien- 
rat Dr. Fr. Oeckel, Stettin . . . won ov eM 160 


4. A Thomas Hardy Reader. Eine Kuswabl aus Thomas Hardys Prosa 
und Dichtung. Zusammengestellt und herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. Ph. 
Aronstein, Berlin, Mit Anmerkungen und Wörterbuch . „æ 1.80 

5. H. G. Wells: The Dream. Mit Anmerkungen und Wörterbuch, 
bearbeitet von Dr. H, T. Price, Lektor a. d. Univers. Kiel. .# 1.80 

6. H. G. Wells: The Country of the Blind. Mit Anmerkungen und 
Wiörterb., bearb. v. Studiendirektor Dr. Müller, Lage (Lippe). „4 1.20 

7.John Masefield: Reynard the Fox. Mit Wörterbuch, bearbeitet von 
Dr. Albert Eichler, o. Professor an der Universität Graz, A 2.— 

8. G. K. Chesterton: The Innocence of Father Brown. -Mit Anmer- 
kungen und Wörterbuch, bearbeitet von Dr. H. T. Price, Lektor am 
Institut für Weltwirtschaft u. Seeverkehr an der Universität Kiel.. 4 1.80 

9. Arnold Bennett: Elsie and the Child. Mit Anmerkungen und 
Wörterbuch, bearbeitet von Dr. Helmut Kißling, Leipzig, „4 1.80 

10. Oscar Wilde: The Happy Prince and Other Tales. Mit Anmer- 
kungen und Wörterbuch, bearbeitet von Scidenat Dr. Alfred Hein- 
rich, Berlin-Tempelhof . . . . P AR E it ee, COS 

11. Hugh Walpole: Jeremy and Hamlet. Mit Anmerkungen und Wör- 
terbuch, bearbeitet von Dr. W. F. Schmidt, Studiendirektor in 
Lemgo (Lippe). . . EEE ele 78° nr. 


12. H. A. Vachell: The Hill. Mit eGen und Wörterbuch, be-' 


arbeitet von Dr. Rasmussen, Studiendirektorin Eckernförde, „# 1.80 
13. John Galsworthy: Selected Tales. Mit Anmerkungen und Wörter- 
buch, bearbeitet von Studienrat Dr, Liening, Bocholt . .# 1.80 
14. Joseph Conrad: The Tale. Mit Anmerkungen und Wörterbuch, 
bearbeitet von Studienrat Dr. Fr. Oeckel, Stettin. . . 1.20 


15. Sheila Kaye-Smith: The End of the House of Alard. Mit Anmer- - 


kungenu. Wörterb.,bearb. v. Studienrat Dr. K, Arns, Bochum. 1.80 
16 John Galsworthy: The Silver Box. Mit Anmerkungen und Wörter- 


buch, bearbeitet von Studienrat Dr. G. Kirchner, Jena. .# 1.80 — 
Die Sammlung wird in regelmäßiger Folge furtgesetzt g 
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Shakespeare’s Plays 31 
Each number sold separately at the price of M —.60 

Measure for Measure. —2. The Comedy of Errors. — 3. Much Ado about Nothing. 
— 4. Love's Labour's lost. — 5. Midsummer-night’s Dream. —6. Merchant of Venice. 
— 7. As you like it. — 8. Taming of the Shrew. — 9. All’s well that ends well. — 
ío. Twelfth-night: or, What you will. — rz, The Winter's Tale. — 12. King John, — 
13. The Life and Death of King Richard II. — 14. First Part of King Henry IV. — 
15. Second Part of King Henry IV. — 16. King Henry V. — 17. First Part of King 
Henry VI. — 18. Second Part of King Henry VI. — 19. Third Part of King Henry VI. 
— 20. King Richard III.— 21. King Henry VIII.— 22. Troilus and Cressida.— 23. Titus 
Andronicus. — 24. Coriolanus. — 25. Romeo and Juliet. — 26. Timon of Athens. — 
27. Julius Cæsar. — 28. Macbeth. — 29. Hamlet. — 30. King Lear. — 31. Othello. — 
2 Antony and Cleopatra, — 33. Cymbeline.— 34. Pericles, Prince of Tyre.— 35. The 

En — 36. The two Gentlemen of Verona. — 37. Merry Wives of Windsor. 


Separate editions of “Sonnets” (4 -.60) and “Poems” (includ. Sonnets) (4 1.-) 


Englische Bibliothek 

 Herausgeg. von Dr. Max Förster, Geh. Hofrat u. o. &. Prof. a. d. Univ. München 

1, Band. Englisch-deutsches Shakespeare -Wörterbuch. Von Dr. 
LEON KELLNER, ehemals Professor a. d. Universität Czernowitz. Geb. .#8.— 

2. Band. Protestantismus und Literatur. Neue Wege zur engl. 
Literatur des 18, Jahrhunderts. Von Dr. HERBERT SCHÖFFLER, 
Professor a. d. Univ. Köln. Geheftet #4 4.— 

3. Band. Shakespeare der Mensch. Von HELENE RICHTER. Ge- 
heftet „#4 3.50 

4. Band. Restoring Shakespeare. Von Dr. LEON KELLNER, ebem. 
Professor a. d. Univ. Czernowitz. Geheftet 4 6.—. In Leinen .& 8.50 


Beiträge zur englischen Philologie 
Herau-geg. von Dr. Max Förster, Geh. Hofrat u o. ö. Prof. a. ð Univ. München 
1. Hett. Studien zu Shelleys Lyrik von Dr HERBERT HUSCHER. 

1919. Vergriffen. > 
2. Heft. Thackeray als historischer Romanschriftsteller von 
Dr. GUDRUN VOGEL. 1920. Vergriffen, 
3. Heft. Die Hamletfrage. Von Dr. JOSEF WIHAN, Privatdozent in 
Prag. 1921. Geheftet „4 2.50 A 
4. Heft. Gotik und Ruine in der engl. Dichtung des 18. Jahrh. 
von Dr. REINHARD HAFERKORN. 1924. Geheftet 4 3.— 
5. Heft. Die englischen Kalenderstabe v. Prof. Dr. E. SCHNIPPEL, 
Berlin. 1926 Geheftet Æ 5.— 
6. Heft The Court of Sapience. Spät-mittelenglisches allego- 
risch-didaktisches Visionsgedicht. Herausgegeben von Dr. 
ROBERT SPINDLER. 1927. Geheftet #4 10.— 


Kölner Anglistische Arbeiten 
Herausgeg. von Dr. Herbert Schöffler o. ö. Professor an der Universität Köln 
1. Band. John Page’s Siege of Rouen v. Dr. HERBERT HUSCHER, 
-~ Privatdozent an der Universität Köln. 1926. Geheftet æ 10.— 

2. Band. Der steigende Ruhm Miltons. Von Dr. ALFRED GERTSCH. 
1927. Geheftet # 4.— ra B 

3. Band. William Morris’Sozialismusund anarchistischer Kom- 
munismus, Von Dr. phil. GUSTAV FRITZSCHE. Geheftet .4 6.— 
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Tauchnitz Dictionaries 
For sale and for use in ali countries 
Crown 8vo 


English-German and German-English. (JAMES.) Fiftie(h Edition. 
Bound in cloth „# 7.—; also to be had in two volumes, .# 3 75 each. 
English-French and French-English. (JAMES & MOLE.) Twenty-fourth 
Edition. Bound in cloth „4 8.— 
English-Italian and Italian-English. (JAMES & GRASSI.) Sixteenth 
Edition, by ALBERT DE BEAUX, Bound in cloth „#4 6.— 
Tolhausen, Technological Dictionary in three Languages. Complete 
in three parts. Each part with a new large Supplement including all modern 
terms and expressions in Electricity, Telegraphy and Telephony. Bound in cloth. 
Vol. I. Frangais-Allemand-An lais. ofh Edition. 
Vol, II. English-German- Ficack. oth Edition, 


Vol. II]. Deutsch-Englisch- Französisch. oth Edition. 
Each volume is sold separable: Price „4 10,— each, 


Pocket Dictionaries (same size as Tauchnitz Edition) 
Bound in cloth 
These Dictionaries are constantly revised and kept carefully up to date 


English-German and German-English. Fortielh Edition, 
Franzés.-Deutschu. Deutsch-Französ. Zinundswanzigste Aufl. 
Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. Zwölfte Auflage. 
English-French and French-English. Forty-third Edition. 
English-Italian and Italian-English. 7Twenty-ninth Edition. 
English-Spanish andSpanish-English. 7hirty-seventh Edition. 
Latin-English and English-Latin. Twenty-first Edition. 
Espagnol-Frangais et Frangais-Espagnol. Neuvième Edition. 
*Spanisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Spanisch. Erschienen 1922. 
*Deutsch-Russisch u. Russisch-Deutsch. (KOIRANSKY.) Achte 


Auflage. 


Aae 


* Also to be had in two volumes, „4 2.50 each. 


Imperial 4° 

Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. (RIGUTINI & BULLE.) 
2 Bände. Bd. I: 7. Auflage. Bd. II: 7. Auflage. In Leinen geb, 
je .# 12.50 

Spanisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Spanisch. (ToLHAUSEN.) 2 Bände 
Bd. I: 9. Auflage. Bd. II: 9. Auflage. In Leinen geb. je A ne 


Etymologisches Wörterbuch der englischen Sprache von F, Hort 
(Ss HAUSEN, Professor em. d.enol. Philologie a. d. Univ. Kiel. Zweite, ver- —— 
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Death Comes for the Arch- 


bishop. By WILLA CATHER. 
I vol.- 4809. 


Willa Cather’s achievements asa novel- 
ist place her foremost among American 
authors of the greatest literary repute. She 
excels in portraying personalities of dis- 
tinction, such as the fine scholar, Bisho 
Latour, and his ardentand practical friend, 


Father Vaillant. Strange and thrilling are 
the manifold experiences of these two | 
brave men in their vast diocese, stretching | 


from New Mexico to Arizona and the 
Gold-fields of the Rocky Mountains. 


Two or Three Graces, etc. 
By ALDOUS HUXLEY. tv.-4810. 


“Two or Three Graces’ consists ot 
one long nouvelle and three short stories 
or Sm All of them have that easy 
lucidity, that flexibility of language and 
allusion, that rich intellectual background, 
that power of describing the absurdities and 
tiresomenesses of his characters, and that 
some whatlanguid butderisiveruefulness for 
which his work is already distinguished.” 


The Times Literary Supplement. 


Gallions Reach. By H. M. 
ToMLINSON, I vol.-4811. 


This first novel of a great writer has 
made a deep impression on the most emi- 
nent critics, ARNOLD BEnNETT writes in the 
Evening Standard as follows: “ Every- 
thing in the novel is admirably done—the 
East-end scenes just as well as the maritime 
scenes and the Orient scenes. Romance is 
achieved on nearly every page. The writ- 
ing is rarely lower than Er, and often 
it is simply masterly,” 


A Knight and a Day. By 
- K.R.G. Browne. 1 vol.-4812. 


In “ A Knight and a Day” the readers 
of this gifted humourist’s previous books, 


“ A Lady from the South” and “ Follow- 


ing Ann,” will find all the fun, verve and 
dash, characteristic of Mr. Browne’s highly 
diverting tales. Peter and Jane rush off, in 
fancy dress, from a dance, to chase through 
Sussex the thief of a valuable picture. 
After strenuous but exhilarating adven- 
tures, they succeed in restoring the * Old 
Master” to its exacerbated owner. 


The Nigger of the “Nar- 
cissus.” By JOSEPH CONRAD. 
1 vol.-4813. 


The greatest exponent of sea-faring life 
has given in this wonderful tale, showing 
his marvellous knowledge of human nature, 
one of his most thrilling accounts of the 
dangers of the deep. A mysterious nigger 
among the crew, falling ill, tyrannises his 
mates, and seems to bring dissension among 
them and misfortune tothe ship, His death 
in sight of land breaks the spell, and the 
long voyage is at last ended. 


Lucia in London. By E. F. 
Benson. 1 vol.-4814. 


This new novel by the celebrated author 
of “Dodo” and “Dodo the Second” is 
one of the brilliantly satirical studies of 
character in wbich he excels. Lucia is a 
genial though superficial woman, full of 
vitality and initiative, and undisputed queen 
ofa small country place. An inheritance 
enables her to launch on a career in Lon- 
don, where her amusing propensity for 
climbing gains her the much desired popu- 
larity. . 


Claire Ambler. By Bootu 
TARKINGTON. I vol.-4815. 


In “Claire Ambler” the author of 
“Women’ makes a charming addition 
to his portraits of American girls, a theme 
in which he excels. Mr. Tarkington, at 
first, sketches Claire in the extreme 
egotism of her 18 years out of which she 
gradually, and by means of tragic expe- 
riences, emerges, to find herself, at 25, cap- 
able of beginning a new life of altruism. 
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Those, Barren 


ALDOUS HUXLEY: 1vo1i-45T0, 
Mr, Aldous Huxley, a highly cultured 
writer and a leading spirit in modern Eng- 
lish literature, -possesses intense observa- 
tion, trenchant satire, and a masterly 
style. In “Those Barren Leaves,” Mrs. 
Aldwinkle, the hostess of a party of 
friends, as futile and sophisticated as her- 
self, is the owner of a remote and ancient 
tastle in Italy, thus affording a picturesque 
setting to a brilliant achievement in char- 
acter analysis which abounds in profound 
thought and scintillating wit. 


Jeremy at Crale. By Hucu 


WALPOLE. 1 vol.-4817. 

Mr. Walpoie’s story of “Jeremy and 
Hamlet” has given ample proof of this 
versatile author’s knowledge of boys’ 
minds. We, sow, find Jeremy at the 
critical moment of his transition from 
Lower to Upper School. He and his 
friends, his masters and his enemies are 
lifelike portraits, woven into a vivid picture 
of Euglish public-school. 


The ‚Façade. By DoucLas 


GOLDRING. 1 vol.-4818. 

“The Facade” is the last book of a 
trilogy, depicting the manners and morals 
of smart Böhemians in post-war London, 
Mr. Goldring, who is well-known as a 
novelist of great distinction, follows up the 
train of fhooght begun in *‘‘ Nobody 
Knows” and *Cuckoo”, although the 
present volume isindependent of the former 
books. A play by a gifted, but hitherto 
unsuccessful poet is, at his own request, 
performed under the name of his pushing 
friend, who thus attains literary fame. 
Complications, resulting in tragedy, ensue, 


Rough Justice. By C. E. 


MONTAGUE. I-vOl.-4819. 
"Mr. Montague is & novelist of the 
highest mertt,'in whose works profound 
ing and understanding 


artistic means. * 
tains a. delightf ` 
in England, fol 
the battlefield. 
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MONTAGUE. 1 vol.-4820. 
There is no living writer more capable 
than Mr.*Montague of coping with the 
theme he has chosen, Like “Rough 
Justice,” the present volume depicts human 
nature under the stress of war. In the latter 
book, however, the war is one between 
two. imaginary republics, the inhabitants 
of which are partly of English extraction. 
| Intrigue, adventure and dire hardshrps, 
suffered during an Alpine campaign and 
culminating in siege and defeat, bring out 
all that is noble or base in the characters. 


The Strange Vanguard. By 


ARNOLD BENNETT. 1 vol.-4821. 


The celebrated author has achieved a 
sparkling account ofsthe vagaries of a 
magnate from the Midlands. In the bril- 
liantly humorous vein of “The Regent,” 
we are told of Lord Furber’s 2000 ton 
motor yacht becoming the scene of strange 
happenings during a Mediterranean cruise, 
and of the fascinating Harriet Perkins, 
who defies him and holds al] under her 
sway, while quietly attaining ber private 
ends, 


Tokefield Papers. By Frank 


SWINNERTON. 1 vol.-4822. 

The fine psychological novels of this 
author have been so highly appreciated, 
that this volume of short essays will afford 
delight to bis large circle of admirers, A 
great variety of subjects, ‘‘Treats,’’‘‘Cats,’’ 
“ Respectability,” etc., are treated in a 
humorous vein, which does not prevent the 
serious views of a kindly critic of human 
weaknesses from becoming evident in the 
whole. 


The:Woman Who Stole 
Everything. By ARNOLD 


BENNETT. -1 vol.-4823.. 
x The first of these admirableshortstories 
oneof England’s test novelists gives 
the title to the bosk. Tt is an excellent 
study of a selfish, but fascinat- 
ing, woman. The other stories, thouzh 
A to it in every respect, 
sus subjects, in some 
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